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_ « 

Fellow Soldiers, 

Several generals have written an 
account of our campaigns ; but they have only 
given their own history, and that of their 

equals. 

I have worn your shoulder-knot during 
twenty years ; it is for you that I write the 
narrative of my military career; it is to you 
that I dedicate it. 
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Placed in circumstances entirely similar, 
how many other persons are there who are 
well fitted to shed a new lustre upon our 
arms ? 

I shall not have fruitlessly employed my 
time, if I inspire even one of your number to 
bring to light a gallant action that has been 
neglected, to correct a mistake, or to point out 
the author of an error or a calumny. 

Your Fellow Soldier, 

ROBERT GUILLEMARD. 



ENGLISH EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



• The important events that have occurred in Europe 
for the last thirty years have been already described by 
a host of able writers, and we are still constantly acquiring 
a more intimate knowledge of the causes of those com- 
motions and revolutions that change the fate of kingdoms. 
-The military occurrences of the late war have also been 
described by officers of rank and talent; and if our 
knowledge of the general features of a campaign be in 
any respect deficient, it must arise less from the want of 
materials to judge by, than from the conflicting statements ' 
of observers placed in opposite situations, or from the 
feelings of the writers belonging to rival nations. When 
national vanity is excited, candour is apt to disappear. 

The work now submitted to the public is very different 
from the formal narratives of military historians, for 
though it describes a variety of interesting adventures, 
and the campaigns of many years, it is nothing but a plain, 
simple, and unadorned statement of the incidents that 
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feU immediately under the writer'^s eye. He pretends 
not to unfold the secrets of cabinets, or even the plans of a 
catnp^^ign ; but he describes minutely the scenes that pre- 
sented themselves during his diversified career, and gives 
a most novel ^ind original account of the discipline, 
conduct, and opinions of the soldiers and non-commis- 
isioned officers of the French army, from 1S06 to IS2S. 
Among the great variety of interesting topics, the 
reader's attention will in all probability, be chiefly excited 
by his lively description of the prison depot at Cabrera, 
and the singular mode of life led by the prisoners; his 
account of the massacre of the Protestants in the South 

» 

of France, in 1815, of which he was on the point of be. 
coming one of the victims; his narrative of the escape of, 
Murat from Toulon to Corsica ; of Muraf s stay in that 
island, his expedition tore-conquer his kingdom, and his 
melancholy end in Calabria. 

The following is a brief summary of the Serjeant's 
career : — Robert Guilkmard was bom at Sixfour, near 
Toulon ; he was drawn as a conscript in 1805, and soon 
after sent on board Admiral Villeneuve's fleet. He was 
present at the battle of Trafalgar ; and was supposed to 
be the man who shot Lord Nelson. After the action^ he 
became secretary to Villeneuve, accompanied him on his 
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return to France, and saw him assctamnated at Rcnnes. 

GuiUemard was now orderedto Paris, brought into the pre^ 

sence of Bnonaparte, and examined respecting his know* 

ledge of the drcumstances attending the admiral^s death* 

He then joined the army in Grermany, was present at the 

siege of Strslsund, returned to France, fought a duel at 

Lyons, in which he was wounded ; and then, on his reco^ 

very^miurchedagain to Germany, fought at Wagram, under 

the command of the celebrated Oudet, who was mortally 

wounded in a nocturnal rencounter with the enemy. 

The Seijeant then marched to Spain, was made prisoner 

by a band of peasants, and sent to the Island of Cabrera, 

where six thousand of his countrymen were detainied ^ 

after a detention of several months he escaped to the 

coast, joined the French army then besieging Tortosa, 

distinguished himself during the siege, was promoted to 

the rank of Serjeant, and received the then much valued 

cross of the legion of honour. 

He again joined the army in Germany in 1812, fought 
in the Russian Campaign, was engaged in the battle of 
Borodino, after which he was made dxi officer by Napoleon 
in person ; in the evening after this battle he was wounded 
in a skirmish with the enemy, taken prisoner and sent 
to Siberia. He remained in Siberia tiiri8l4, when he 
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was allowed to return. At the time of Napoleon's return 
from Elba, he was serving in the Duke of Angouieme'*s 
army in the South— and saw the massacre of the Protes- 
tants at Nismes. Soon afterwards he assisted Joachim 
Murat (King of Naples) in escaping from Toulon to 
Corsica,' and accompanied him on his expedition to the 
coast of Calabria, where Murat lost his life. He was 
sent to Spain in 1823, and shortly afterwards discharged 
from the service. 

• This brief outline sufficiently indicates the variety of 
the incidents that are described; and it is believed that 
•the tone of the narrative, though'simple and unassuming, 
will not diminish the interest of the subject. 
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A FRENCH SERJEANT. 



CHAPTER I. 



: MEMOIRS—MY I 



k It was with grief that I first left my native spot ; the 
membrance of it has accompanied me in all mv dis- 
tant marches, in following the flight of our eagles, and 
in my captivity; I have always returned to it with 
renewed pleasure ; and now that I am settled in it for 
the remainder of my days, my imagination, by a strange 
contrariety, for which I cannot account, transports me 
incessantly to far distant scenes. After reaching the 
termination of so many travels, I renew them again in 
fancy ; I traverse France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, 
and Spain; I feel transported to the barren rocks of Ca- 
brera, to the interior of Siberia; I see again the friends 
of my youth, the companions of my toils, and see theni 
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Buch as then we dl were, brilliant with hopes and 
vigour. I think I am Gtill present at those immortal 
battles, which seemed to us to secure the eternal dura- 
tion of the great empire, to maintain the splendour of 
which we were so proud in co-operating ; inethinks I 
hear the words of that king of kings, who was only the 
first soldier of his army, and who shared in our toils as 
we shared in his renown. I was then proud of my lot, 
and would say to myself: / also was one of ike grand 
arviy! But suddenly, again, my reflections take 
another turn, and I see that the dazzling illusions, with 
which more than once in ray life I had a right to flatter 
myself, have altogether disappeared amidst the solitude 
of a wretched village. 

It is there, that, contrasting my former hopes with 
my actual atnation, I involuntarily recur to my recol- 
lections of the past, and compare them with the recolletv 
tions of those who have described the events of our 
times. How is it that they have often not seen things 
as I did ? Is it because we consider things with a dif- 
ferent eye, according to the rank we hold in society ? 
How happens it that in roadmg the memoirs of so many 
men who have held high situations, I have never found 
in their narratives of facts the particulars that have ap- 
peared to me most important, and that I have often re- 
cognized neither the facts themselves, nor the actors ? 
Surely the history of the period cannot be exact, when 
such differences exist between the opinions of the 
writers, and the view taken of it at the lime by the 
majority oi contemporaries, more fitted to appreciate 
the nature oi the facts than to describe them. To ren- 
der these niaterials complete, it is necessary that the 
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recollections of all classes should be examined ; and 
whilst so many generals, from their luxurious niansionG, 
are addressing to their companions in arms an account 
of the events which they directed, cannot I, a simple 
soldier, from the bosom of my humble retreat, add the 
last touch to these pictures of the past, and render them 
more fit for the popular eye, by illuminating them with 
the shades of colour through which my rank and situa- 
tion enabled me to regard these important events? 
Shall I receive less attention, because I am the first sol- 
dier who has raised his voice ? I leave to others the 
pretension of writing history; I give nothing but 
memoirs, formed from the notes I never omitted to take 
during the whole course of my service, and for their 
faithful correctness I vouch. Since I am to speak in 
the first person, I may be allowed to tell who I am, and 
to go back a little prior to my own time, that I may 
notice the circumstances of my native village. 

Sixfour is built on a Hltle mountain of a sugar-loaf 
form, which rises about a league from Toulon, in the 
midst of a plain studded with hamlets. Fifty houses 
failing to pieces, and an old church, which seem to form 
hut one mass with the rocks by which they are sup. 
ported, compose the humble village in which I was 
bom. It was a sort of town in old times, it is said; 
but it daily loses its inhabitants and the stones of its 
houses. Tiie fonner remove into the plain, attracted 
by the hope of leading a less laborious life ; the latter 
roll into it, borne away by their own weight, and pre- 
cipitated by time, which will soon have totally annihilated 
Sixfour, where people deign neither to build new bouses 
nor to repair the old. 
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In this part of the country there formerly existed a 
chapter of canons, who were driven from their asyluin 
by the gust of 1 793, and did not return till the calm of 
1814. An excellent ball ground, formerly frequented 
by the amateurs of all the villages for more than six 
miles round, is now abandoned as a play ground to 
children, or to a few old men, who go hither in winter 
to warm themselves in the sun; everything, in fact, 
seems to indicate that in leas than thirty years the 
village will be wholly deserted. Yet its position, and 
the character of its inhabitants, are not without charms in 
the eyes of those who deem of some value a beautiful 
situation, a healthy air, and frank cordiality of man- 
ners. These three (juahties are combined at Sixfour; 
its inhabitants are simple and kind-hearted. If num- 
berless ridiculous stories circulate in the neighlKiurhood 
respecting their credulity and unsuspecting simplicity, 
nothing has ever been alleged against their moral cha- 
racter. The prospect from the village is most magnifi- 
cent ; in front is a vast extent of the Mediterranean, with 
the white rocks that form its coasts, occasionally broken 
by country seats, olive trees, and fine groves ; on one side 
is Toulon, with its mountains in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, its forts, the movement and bustle of its dock- 
yards and arsenal, and its beautiful roads covered with 
ships and vessels of every species. Farther on to the 
left is the pretty httle town of Ollioules, (at the entrance 
of the mountain passes of that name), as if sprin^ng 
up amidst arbours of orange and lemon trees, which grow 
in the very centre of a semicircle of volcanic mountains. 

My father, Pierre Guillemard, was mayor of Sixfour 
before and after the revolution, and during that event ; 
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Ws father and grand-father had occupied the same post, 
which seemed, indeed, to have belonged to the family 
for ages, as welt as the business of a public notary, 
which had been handed down from fatlier to son ever since 
the time of Henry II I., as may be seen in the registers 
of the place, which are still extant in the office of M. 
I Aycard, the notary of La Seyne ; some of the docu- 
uenta are dated so far back as 1576. 

Afy father, like many others who have not boasted 
of it in after-times, and who would take especial care not 
to confess it at the present day, saw with pleasure the 
first symptoms of the revolution, without being able 
to foresee its results. Yet he occupied the first, or, more 
properly speaking, the only inagisterial office in Sixfour ; 
he was wealthy, for his business and personal property 
brought him in rather more than three thousand francs 
a year, a considerable fortune in our part of the country ; 
but my father was not a selfish, interested man : he was 
delighted at the establishment of an order of things 
which seemed to ameliorate the lot of the great mass of 
his countrymen, without interfering much with the in- 
terests of the minority. All our neighbours (and every 
one 13 a neighbour in a village cont^ning but fifty 
houses) were possessed of the same sentiments ; and even 
our worthy old curS, M. Berenguier, applauded in 1789 
the noble firmness of the commons, and the disinterested 
conduct of the great majority of the clergy. He seldom 
failed to spend his evenings at our house, where were 
also assembled the politicians and best informed people 
of the place. The journal of Ducoa was read and 
talked of at their meetings ; and sometimes they even 
entered into a somewhat animated discussion till ten 
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o'clock ; but they almost invariably ended by concurring" 
in the opinions of Afonsieur le maire, and by separating 
as well i>leased with each other as they were with the 
newstheyhad just learned. The canons were the only 
persons whom this state of things could not please. As 
fat, and as well provided for, as their numerous brethren 
in other parts of France, it diti not require a great effort of 
foresight on their part to see that they had much to lose 
and nothing to gain by a change ; hence they did not 
feel quite gay, nor did they come to see us, but they en- 
deavoured by increasing their good cheer, to compensate 
themselves for the privations they began to fear for the 
future. 

These particulars were told me long afterwards, for 
I was too young at the time they occurred to pay the 
smallest attention to them. I remember, however,jthat 
my elder brother (who was eight years older than me, 
and intended as a successor to his father in the office) read 
the newspapers, and took part in the political discussions 
which my sister Henriettc and I often enough interrupted 
hy our noisy sports and childish quarrels. 

Though our worthy curate, M. Berenguier, had taken 
the oath required by the constitution, he was forced to 
conceal himself, and afterwards to seek an asylum in 
foreign countries. My father provided him with the 
means, took a passage for him on board a Genoese 
schooner going to Leghorn, obtained liim a passport, and 
lent him some money ; for this excellent man was not 
■wealthy, and divided the trifling revenues of his Hving 
among the poor of the country. When these two old 
friends bade each other adieu, they agreed that the rul- 
ing powers were adopting somewhat violent means to pro- 
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cure the regeneration of France, and without venturing 
to communicate their mutual fears, they formed Eincere 
wishes for their speedy reunion. The canons liad long 
before this deserted their chapter, and gone elsewhere to 
jeek their fortunes. 

Some time after tlie curCs departure, the whole com- 
■Wune of Sixfour was denounced by Freron to the con- 
■"Tention as guilty of tlie most violent moderantiame. 
The first thing done was to throw into prison the mayor, 
and a dozen peasants, the greater part of whom firmly 
believed that it was purely through mistake, as they 
could not make out what was meant by a charge of 
moderation. It was found easier to guillotine them 
^than to make them understand the matter. My father 
"was reserved for the same fate, but fortunately had not 
yet underwent it, when the ninth Thermidor restoreil 
him to liberty, and to his former functions. A long and 
pfuoful imprisonment had injured his health, witliout 
in the smallest degree changing his disposition. He 
came back to Sixfour, to preside over affairs, to draw up 
bis legal writings, and take care of his property, 
with the quietness that had hitherto distinguii^hed every 
action of his life; and those who in after times had 
occasion for his services, never perceived that the injus- 
tice of which he had been the victim, had in any respect 
altered his philanthropy and kindliness of disposition. I 
shall not mention the services he rendered, for they do 
sot belong to my subject ; nor need I say that he met 
with nothing but ingratitude — that is the natural order 
of things. 

All these things had taken place long before, and 
^Cfferylhing was very quiet at Sixfour ; I had reached 
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my eighteenth year, when my father was called one day 
to draw up the marriage contract of Mademoiselle Ro- 
salie Rymbaud, with my old companion Jauffret, a son 
of one of the richest individuals in Sixfour. If I notice 
this event, (which is altogether of a private nature, and 
perhaps not very interesting) let the reader pardon me, 
and be re-assured I shall not often be guilty of this 
fault. But at the age I have attained, one looks back 
with so much pleasure on the scenes of his youth. 

The Rymbaud family possessed a very pretty country 
seat in the neighbourhood of OUiouIes. It was there 
that the marriage was celebrated, and there I accompanied 
my father. I fiad often seen Miette Rymbaud, the 
younger sister of Rosalie ; but I saw her then for the 
first time, with the eyes of a youth of eighteen. Miette 
was seventeen. She had received a more careful educa- 
tion than what is usually given to the young ladies of 
our province. To this she added the natural talent 
which is more common among the inhabitants of the 
South than knowledge. I was placed at table between 
her and her brother, who was a year younger, and in- 
tended for the navy. I had been his companion in 
boyhood, and sought now to renew our intimacy ; I 
really loved him then, as I loved every one connected 
with Miette. As for Miette herself I spoke httle to her ; 
but the embarrassment I felt near her was not without 
some hidden charms. We separated at a late hour ; 

1 withdrew enchanted with tlie events of the day, and 
thought I had begun a new existence. 

Our connection with the Rymbaud family became 
more intimate from this moment. They did not disap- 
prove of my inclination, since they did not seek any 
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irtunity of preventing me from seeing Miette. But 
I was still very young ; I had no profession, and had 
Bever even thought serioualy of choosing one. An in- 
clination very natural to young people who frequent 
ports, had turned my ideas towards the navy. My 
uncle, Bernard Eyguier had served in it from his in- 
fancy ; he hod been master's mate for more than fifteen 
'ears, when, in consequence of the new system, he was 

•pointed assistant lieutenant. All the accounts lie 
■gmve of his cruises, and the countries he had visited, 

ing with the valuable curiosities he was always bring- 
ing from them, inspired me with a strong desire of 
ftJlowing him, and of becoming a sailor also. This 
deare became still stronger when my friend Rymbaud 
was appointed a midshipman, and entered on board a 
frigate. I went several times on board to dine with 
bim and his companions. The authority which these 
young men, scarcely out of their boyhood, possessed over 
grown up men, their gaiety, their future prospects, the 
dangers to which they were exposed, and more than all, 
the elegance of their uniform, made me bitterly regret 
that I had not sooner embraced aprofession for which I 
thought myself so well fitted. With what pleasure I 
should have hastened to M. Rymbaud's country house, 
on returning from a long voyage or an engagement ! — 
how the account of my dangers would have interested 
Miette ! 

But I was nineteen at the time, wluch was somewhat 
late to enter upon a profession which ought to be 
embraced in very early life, for life in it wears rapidly 

'ay. However, in spite of my father's repugnance, 
B 3 
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I was entered on the books of the sloop of war the 
Rhinoceroa, and authorized to remain on shore, that I 
might be enabled to pass my examination as a midship- 
man of the second class. I studied incessantly, and joy- 
fully anticipated the happiness I should feel when, for 
the first time, I should appear before Miette with a sword 
by my Bide. 

This flattering perspective, and these dreams of hap- 
piness were very cruelly disappointed ; the examining 
officer could not come to Toulon at the appointed 
period, the examination of the young men intended for 
the navy was put off for six months, and in the interval, 
having attained my twentieth year, I was called upon 
the conscription. 

I still retained the hope that my number would not 
be among those appointed to set out. I had taken one 
of the last of my class, and thought myself secure, but I 
had reckoned without the council of revision. Almost 
all the numbers that were to form the contingent had 
fallen to young men belonging to wealthy families, or 
to relatives of men in place ; the greater part was 
set aside ; one man, with broad shoulders, and an Her- 
culian form, was discharged as consumptive ; another, 
with the sliarp eye of a lynx, was discharged as short 
sighted, and my number was called. It was in vain 
that I endeavoured to excuse myself on account of my 
physical constitution, which was not very strong at 
that time ; it was absolutely necessary that the con- 
tingent should be filled, and Hobert Guillemard, of 
Sixfour, was solemnly declared by the council of re- 
vision to form part of it, and received in consequence 
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B order to be in reatliness to niarch on the 1st of May, 
1805, to join the corps t]iat should be assigned to 
I Jlim. 

My father wished to purchase a substitute ; but they 
were extremely dear at that time, and the purchase 
■would have made a considerable breach in his fortune at a 
critical nwHnent ; hence I would not liear of it, and 
prepared for my departure. It was not without a 
Tery painful cmotiiMi that 1 prepared to leave my coun- 
try, my family, and Miettc above all. I at last opened 
my heart to her at the moment that I was about to lose 
her, perhaps for ever ; she found how dear she was to 
me. She loved me and told me so; we flattered our- 
selves with the hope that some fortunate event would 
enable us speedily to meet again ; we promised each 
other inviolable fidelity, and formed all kinds of plans 
for the future; one year, or eighteen months at the 
utmost, I was to be absent from her, but after that 
period I was lo return to Sixfour, obtain her from her 
family, and our days would glide away in peace, and 
with increased charms from the remembrance of our sepa- 
ration : I have in after times formed many other pro- 
jects tJial were not more successful than these : but 
none made me ever spend such happy moments. 
I - The conscripts of my class assembled at Toulon on 
f -tbe Ist of May, 1S05, and I was appointed, along with 
I A hundred and nineteen of my companions, to a regiment 
of the line, whose depot was at Perpignan. At the 
moment of our departure, the colonel made us a very 
fine speech upon our zeal for the service, and the ardour 
I with which we flew to the defence of our country. Tliis 
1 address had very little effect upon me, and I thought 
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little praise for our enthuaasm ; but these reflections 
I kept to myself, and presented, as the saying is, a stout 
heart to ill -fortune. Meanwhile,Bllthenewspaperg, and 
all the proclamations of the head of the government, 
spoke of nothing but the emulation of the young con- 
scripls, who, on all sides, took arms of their own accord, 
presented themselves before they were called, andcovered 
every road on their march to join the different corps to 
which they were appointed. I confess that I was at 
first rather ashamed at finding myself so cold amidst the 
general enthuaiasm, the extent of which, however, I was 
soon enabled to appreaate, as I afterwards found the 
means of appreciating so many other kinds of zeal with 
which an army and a nation become inflamed, without 
even thinking of the matter. 

My brother and some of ray friends accompanied the 
detachment as far as OUioules, where we separated after 
breakfast — they to resume their peaceful occupations at 
Sixfour — I to begin the trade of a soldier, and that 
military pilgrimage which, after the lapse of twenty years, 
Was to bring me back to ray native village, covered with 
wounds, without fortune, and despoiled of every future 
prospect. 

At our first halt, I was quartered along wiih three 
other conscripts of the detachment. My surprise may 
be easily imagined, when I lieard my companions in the 
evening bitterly regretting their country, complaining in 
no very measured terms of the law that forced them to 
leave it, and already forming plans of desertion. One 
of them, who was my bed-fellow till we reached the depot, 
was called Moutet, of Hyeres, a merry, fat soul, whom 
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conscription had caused the first sorrow of any kind 
he ever had feh in his life, I thought when I heard him 
talking, that he would not remain more than a fortnight 
in the service ; yet he 13 in it at thia moment. The 
nature of their conversation did not much agree with the 
colonel's address, the language of the newspapers, or the 
proclamations of the government. " Here are four of 
us in one detachment (I said to myself) who do not 
share in the general enthusiasm; I should never have 
suspected it, but thought I stood alone." — Assuredly 
there were many more. Moutet's discontent and mine 
Tsere shared by all our fellow conscripts, whatever their 
circumstances or fortune might otherwise be. The same 
repugnance at their first departure was characteristic 
of all the young men who left their homes; and it was 
a foolish hoax to boast of their courageous zeal. But 
to tell the truth, this dislike insensibly disappeared ; they 
gradually accustomed themselves to the service and to 
military habits ; and the soldiers at last (to use their own 
language) looked to the eagle of their regiment as their 
Tillage steeple, their company as their family, and some- 
times their captain as their father. It is easy to find 
the clue to this inconsistency in a national character 
keenly susceptible of new impressions, fond of change, 
enthusiastic in the love of glory, and which must have 
been necessarily allured and fascinated by the varied and 
ever moving scenes of military life. 

Our detachment gave me a proof of what I have stated. 
The regret of the conscripts daily became less as we 
'advanced farther from home, and gaiety came in its stead. 
We formed intimacies and friendships. As we all 
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belcfnged to the same department, we remembered that we 
had occasionally metal the fctesof the different villages; 
we always delighted to speak of these things, and this 
pleasure Ix^an already to be unalloyed with bitterness 
or regret. Besides, should not we be glad, on our return 
home, that we had geen the world, that we had been in 
active service, and that we could relate the battles in 
which we had been engaged P 

We were commanded by a lieutenant about forty 
years of age, by two sergeants and four corporals. 
They had all been long in the service, Tiie lieutenant 
and one of the Serjeants had been in the expedition 
to Egypt, and the narratives they gave us of their 
adventures there, made us more than once forget the 
length of our marches, They treated us with great 
mildness, and endeavoured toinspire us with predilection 
for military life. Care was taken in those days to give 
the charge of young conscripts to none but those who 
had Sfen active service ; for in the army, as in every other 
profession, he who has done nothing, displays his supe- 
riority only by arrogance and petty vexations, so that 
those who are under him detest not only the individual 
-but the orders he issues. 

We reached Perpignan on the 16th of May, and after 
being reviewed by the major, were enrolled by the 
quarter-master in different companies. Shortly afterwards 
we put on uniforms, and began to be exercised twice a day 
by non-commissioned officers and corporals. Fortu- 
nately, I soon got rid of this, for a month sufhced to 
make me expert in the manual exercise, and I only went 
CM] parade with my company, which marched for Port- 
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Vendres with the battalion to which it belonged, to- 
wards the end of September, that is, about four months 
after I entered the corps. 

We had garrisoned this little sea-port only a few days^ 
when some transports and frigates came to anchor before 
it ; our battalion was embarked, but not widiout mur- 
muring, for the French soldier always exaggerates the 
privations and sufferings of the sailor, and never sees his 
clement changed but with the utmost repugnance. In 
ipite of our murmurs, we were forced to put, as the 
saying is, our feet ia the shoe. Our officers, who, doubt- 
less, knew what to make of it, assured us that we should 
only he a short time on board, and that we were only 
going as far as the coast of Brittany, where we were to 
join a camp about to be formed there. We soon saw 
how much truth there was in this. On the 3d October, 
at day-break, we anchored in the bay of Cadiz, wliere 
was assembled a splendid French and Spanish squadron, 
commanded by Vice Admiral Villeneuve. The second 
in command was the Spanish Admiral Gravina, already 
known by his brilliant actions and distinguished bravery. 
On the same day, our battalion left the transports to go 
on hoard the vessels of the fleet ; my company was sent 
on board the Redoutable, a seventy-four gun-ship, 
commanded by Captain Lucas. 

The navy, which had hitherto presented so many 
attractions to me, seemed to me but a painful and dis- 
gusting trade, when I found myself on board as a soldier ; 
I could feel no interest in anything around me, in 
objects which I was only to see for a moment, and 
which must for evw remain foreign to the ser\ice to 
which I belonged. Every movement and manosuvre 
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made on board made me regret the more bitterly that 
arciun stances bad kq>t me out of a professioD, to which 
I was attached for a moment, only that I might more 
fully experience all its inconveniences. 

Young Adolphe Rymbaud had Iwen on board the 
Redoutable some time before my arrival ; I was de- 
lighted with meeting him, which I had no reason to 
expect. I sliould have been highly gratified to have had 
a long conversation with him, to have talked of Sixfour 
and of our early years, and of the members of our two 
families ; but I soon perceived that he felt a certain 
constraint when I addressed him, that lie was extremely 
cold and reserved towards me, and that without seeking 
openly to avoid me, he seized the slightest opportunity 
of changing his place when I was near him. Hence, 
our intimacy was not great. Yet Adolphe had an 
excellent heart ; and assuredly he could not have for- 
gotten the friend of his infancy; but he had already 
adopted a portion of the pride and arrogance of a naval 
officer. It would appear that, at the beginning of the 
revolution, the cold reserve and stately pride of our 
ancient nobles had sought shelter in this gallant and 
accomplished corps. A midshipman of eighteen speaks 
in tiie most contemptuous terms of familiarity to 
a grey haired boatswain, respectable by his toils, his zeal, 
and his long services ; whilst a staiT-officer in the land 
service, even a general, never fails to show the soldiers 
that respect, that sort of consideration which Frenchmen 
never submit to lose but with the greatest difficulty. 
Whence arises this difference ? It is doubtless, because 
every post in the army is within the soldier's reach, be- 
cause all the different ranks form but one chain, every 
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link of wliich he may run through in succession ; and 
that an officer never forgets that nothing prevents the 
Boldicr whom he is addressing from one day becoming 
j his equal. But sailors and their officers form two classes 
I for ever separate and distinct ; an insurmountable bar. 
I rier rises between them, which never can be passed by 
I him who has once formed part of t!ie crew. The revo- 
lution, which has opened such a vast career to the brave 
i spirits of our armies, has done little or nothing for the 
I advancement or happiness of the common sailor. For 
I one moment only were officers taken from among them ; 
I that was when the French nobility deserted. These 
1 plebeian officers are not those who have contributed the 
I kast to the glory of die French flag. Since that period, 
I the special schools have always supplied the navy with 
f officers ; and the rank of boatswain has been the highest 
[ point of the sailor's promotion. 
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CHAPTER II. 



1805. BATTLE OF 



—DEATH Oe NELSON. 



I WAS bepnning to get tired of my situation; as 
■were my companions, and nothing indicated tiiat a 
speedy change would occur. It was said that we were 
to sail for the Cliannel, to protect the landing of the 
troops in England, which every body talked of at the 
time ; but an Englisli squadron, known to be com- 
manded by Nelson, blockaded Cadiz, and prevented us 
leaving the bay ; and there was a report that Vice 
Admiral Villeneuve had received express orders to 
come to action. On the 20th October, however, there 
was a vague rumour in circulation that we were to leave 
our position next day and attack the English. The 
frequent signals made by the Bucentaure, (the admiral's 
ship') the meeting of all the captains of the fleet on 
board it, and tlie manoeuvres and preparations of the 
different vessels, indicated that these reports were not 
without foundation. 

In fact, on the 21st of October, at ten in the morning, 
the combined fleet left Cadiz to offer battle to the 
English. It consisted of thirty vessels, of wliich ten 
Spanish ships occupied the left flank. Six frigates, 
French and Spanish, formed the wings of this splendid 
fleet, and bad orders to assist the vessels that required 
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it during theaction. Our line occupied more than a leajTue 
lent, and towards twelve o'clock, had come up within 
cannon shot of the English squadron, which was nearly 
I of equal strength. 

The two fleets manceuvred for more than an hour, 

for the purpose of choosing their positions and ter- 

I minating the preparations for a battle that was hence- 

I forth inevitable. The Redoutahle was in the centre, 

I and a little in front of the French line, which by the 

admiral's last orders had been formed in a aemi-circle. 

Immediately in front of him was an English three- 

L decker, carrying a vice admiral's flag, and consequently 

f commanded by Nelson. This vessel occupied in the 

L English fleet the same position which the Redoutahle 

did in ours. All at once it made signals, which were 

instantly answered, and advanced with full sail upon 

us, whilst the other vessels followed its example. The 

intention of its commander was evidently to cut our 

line by attacking the Redoutahle, which presented its 

flank, and discharged its first broadside. 

This was the signal for action. The English vessel 

returned the fire ; and at the same moment, there began 

■long the whole of the two lines a fire of artillery, which 

was not to cease, except by the extermination of one of 

bthe two squadrons. Already cries of suffering and 

I death were heard on the decks of the Redoutahle. By 

I the first discharge, one officer, and more than thirty 

sailors and soldiers, were killed or wounded. This was 

the first time 1 had been in action ; and an emotion 

I had never felt till now made my heart beat violently. 

Fear might form an ingredient in the feeling ; but it 

was mingled with other sentiments which I could not 
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account for. I was grieved that I was kept m a [ 
where I had nothing else to do but to lire my gun upon 
the enemy's deck. I should have dedred a more active 
duty, to be allowed to go oTcr the ship, and to work 
one of the cannons. My deares were soon gratified. 
All our top.mcD bad been killed, when two sailors and 
four soldiers, (of whom I was one) were ordered to 
occupy their post in the tops. While we were going 
aloft, the balls and grape-shot showered around us, 
struck the masts and yards, knocked large spUoters 
from lliem, and cut the rigging in pieces. One of my 
companions was wounded beside me, and fell from a 
height of thirty feet upon the deck, where he broke his 
neck. 

When I reached the top, my first movement was to 
take a view of the prospect presented by the hostile 
fleets. For more than a league, extended a thick cloud 
of smoke, above which were discernible a forest of 
masts and rigging, and the flags, the pendants, and the 
fire of tlic three nations. Thousands of flashes more or 
less near continually iTcnctralcd this cloud, and a rolling 
noise pretty similar to the sound of continued tliunder, 
but much stronger, arose from its bosom. The sea 
was calm ; the wind light, and not very favourable for 
the execution of manceuvres. 

When the English top-men, who were only a few 
yards distant from us, saw us appear, they directed a 
sliarp fire upon us, which we returned, A soldier of 
my company and a sailor were killed quite close to me ; 
two others wlio were wounded, were able to go below by 
the shrouds. Our opponents were, it seems, stUl worse 
handled than we, for I soon saw the English tops 
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deserted, and none sent to supply the place of those 
who must have been killed or wounded by oiir baits. 
I then looked to tlie English vessel and our own. The 
smoke enveloped them, was dissipated for a moment, 
and returned thicker at each broadside. The two 
decks were covered with dead bodies, which they had 
not time to throw overboard. I perceived Captain 
Lucas motionless at his post, and several wounded 
officers still giving orders. On the poop of the English 
^ Vessel, was an officer covered with orders, and with 
nly one arm. From what I had heard of Nelson, I 
liad no doubt that it was he. He was surrounded by 
several officers, to whom he seemed to be giving orders. 
At the moment I first perceived him, several of his 
sailors were wounded beside him, by the fire of the 
Redoutable. As I had received no orders to go down, 
and saw myself forgotten in the tops, I thought it my 
duty to fire on the poop of the English vessel, which 
1 saw quite exposed and close to me. I could even 
have taken aim at the men I saw, but I fired at hazard 
among the groups I savr of sailors and officers. All 
at once I saw great confusion on board the Victory, 
the men crowded round the officer whom I had taken 
for Nelson. He had just fallen, and was taken below 
covered with a cloak. The agitation shown at this 
moment left me no doubt that I had judged rightly, 
and that it really was the English admiral. An instant 
afterwards the Victory ceased from firing; the deck 
was abandoned by all those who occupied it; and I 
presumed that the consternation produced by the 
admiral's fall was the cause of this sudden change. I 
hurried below to inform the captain of what I had seen 
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readily, as the slackening of the fire indicated that an 
event of the highest iiiiportani:e occupied the attention 
of the English ship's crew, and prevented them from 
continuing the attion. He gave immediate orders for 
boarding, and everything was prepared for it in a 
moment. It is even siud that young Fontaine, a mid- 
shipman belonging to the Reduutable, passed by the 
ports into the lower deck of the English vessel, found 
it abandoned, and returned to notify that the ship had 
surrendered. As Fontaine was killed a few moments 
afterwards, these particidars were obtained from a 
sailor, who said he had witnessed the transaction. 

However, as a part of our crew, commanded by two 
officers, were ready to spring upon the enemy's deck, the 
fire recommenced with a fury it never had had from the 
beginning of the action. Meanwhile, an English eighty 
gun ship placed herself alongside of the Redoatable to 
put it between two fires; and a French ship of the same 
force placed itself abreast of the Victory, to put it in the 
same situation. There was then seen a sight hitherto un- 
exampled in naval warfare, and not since repeated — four 
vessels, all in the same direction, touching each other, 
dashing one against another, intermingling their yards, 
and fighting with a fury which no language can ade- 
quately express. The rigging was abandoned, and 
every sailor and soldier put to the guns; the officers 
themselves had nothing to provide for, nothing to order, 
in this horrihie conflict, and came likewise to the guns. 
Amidst nearly four hundred pieces of large cannon all 
firing at one time in a confined space — amidst the noise 
of the baLs, which made furious breaches in tlie sides of 
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the Redoulabls — amongst the splinters whicli flew m 
every direction with the speed of projectiles, and the 
dashing of the vessels, which were driven by the waves 
against each other, not a soul thought of anything but 
destroying the enemy, and the cries of the wounded and 
the dying were no longer heard. The men fell, and if 
they were any impediment to the action of the gun they 
had just been working, one of their companions pushed 
them aside with his foot to the middle of the deck, 
and without uttering a word, placed himself with concen- 
trated fury at the same post, where he soon experienced 
a similar fate. 

In less than half an hour our vessel, without having 
hauled down her colours, had in fact surrendered. Her 
fire had gradually slackened, and then ceased aUogether. 
The mutilated bodies of our companions encumbered 
the two decks, which were covered with shot, broken can- 
non, matches still smoaking, and shattered timbers. 
One of our thirty-six pounders had burst towiirds the 
close of the contest. The thirteen men placed at it had 
been killed by the splinters, and were heaped together 
round its broken carriage- The ladders that led between 
the different decks were shattered and destroyed ; the 
mizen-mast and main-most had fallen, and encumbered 
the deck with blocks and pieces of rigging. Of the boats 
placed forward, or hung on the sides of our vessel, there 
remained nothing but some shattered planks. Not 
more than a hundred and fifty men survived out of a 
crew of about eight himdred, and almost all these were 
more or less .severely wounded. Captain Lucas was one 
of the number. 

It was five o'clock when the action ceased. I went 
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over the ship where everything presented a prospect « 
degolxition. Calm despair wat painted on the counte- 
nances of those who had escaped from this terrible scene, 
where I had just made my military debut. Amongst the 
dead I saw the ill-fated Kymbaud, the friend of my in- 
fancy ; at the utmost he was not more than eighteen. 
His sword had been broken in his fall; he was wounded by 
a chain-shot m the right breast, and fell against the wheel 
of a. cannon ; the disordered state of his features indi- 
cated that liis sufferings had been great. His disfigured 
remains inspired me with painful reflections, and 
brought to my mind ahostof bitter recollections. I left 
the spot, and, I must confess, felt my eyes filled with 
tears. I had not yet been able to acquire that indif- 
ference which the soldier displays from a constant habit 
of witnessing similar scenes. 

In the evening, English long-boats came to take away 
the remainder of our crew, to be divided among the 
vessels of the fleet ; and I was taken on board the Vic- 
tory. There I learned the death of Nelson : he had 
been wounded on the right shoulder by a ball, which 
penetrated obliquely, and broke the spine of the back. 
When taken to the cock-pit, he ordered his surgeon, 
Mr, Betty, to inform him of his situation without con- 
cealment or ceremony. He learned, without the least 
emotion or regret, that he had only an hour to live, called 
for his captain (Capt. Hardy) and after inquiring about 
the situation of the two fleets, expressly forbid him to 
let the English fleet know of his death, and directed the 
vessels to be brought to anchor as soon as the acdon was 
over, on the very spot where it was fought. Captain 
Hardy promised to obey his orders implicitly, but he 
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%d not like to assume the responsibility. He made 
sigiiais that the admiral was dead, when Lord Colling- 
wood took the command, and did not judge proper 
to come to anchor, which, perhaps, might have been 
dangerous on account of the gale that came on that 
night. 

The death of Nelson was regarded by the Enghsh as 
a public calamity, the bitterness of which could not be 
allayed by the victory they had obtained. The sailors 
deplored him as a father ; ihe officers as a commander, 
whose talents had caused the glory and prosperity of 
their country, and whose place would not for a long 
period be filled by an admiral of equal merit. He 
whose loss is regretted by an entire nation, he whose 
death is deplored by old sailors, usually little BUsceptible 
of sentiments of attachment, should necessarily inspire 
some interest, even in an enemy ; hence, as a man, I 
could not help sharing in some degree the affliction that 
prevailed on board the Victory ; while, as a Frenchman, 
I had reason to rejoice at au event that had delivered 
my country from one of her most dangerous enemies. 
At any rate, from the moment in which he received his 
wound, and the jjosition of the wound itself, I could not 
doubt for a moment that I was the author; and I have 
ever since' been fully convinced of it. But though the 
shot that had broughtdown thisadmiral had rendered a 
service to my country, I was far from considering it as an 
action of which I had a right to boast. Besides, in the 
general confusion, every one could claim the honour ; I 
might not be believed ; so that I was afraid of furnish- 
ing my companions with a subject of ridicule, and did 
not think propr to mention it to tliem ; nor to the 
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Prench officers I saw on board the Victory. It was in 
this manner, that more than once in the course of my 
life, carelessness and fal!>e shame have deprived me of 
advantages I might have justly claimed. 

A very strong gale arose in the evening, blew through 
the night witli extreme violence, and soon scattered the 
wrecks of our vessels which covered the sea. We did not 
learn the particulars of the action till next day. Five 
Frenchvessels were unable to come into action ; the greater 
part of the Spanish ships would not iight; and the rest 
of the fieet sustained wiih the most distinguished courage 
the attacks of an enemy now becume superior in number, 
for the whole of the English fleet were engaged. The 
Spanish three-decker, the Santissima Trinidada, com- 
manded by Admiral Gravina, was sunk after an obstinate 
resistance against three English vessels ; the admiral was 
taken up wounded, and died sometime afterwards at 
Cadiz. Wlien he saw all the masts of the Trinidada 
shot away, he exclaimed : " I was lately io a ship, I am 
now in a fortress, and shall not abandon it till it sinks 
under me." — This he did. 

The Aigle, a French 74, fought also against three 
English ships, lost almost all its crew, was taken, and 
was stranded during the night upon the Spanish coast, 
where both French and English were drowned together. 
The Indomptable foundered at sea, with fifteen hundred 
wounded men on board, not one of whom was saved. 
The ItUrepidSj commanded by the brave Infemet, was 
also sunk, after a terrible resstance to several vessels 
who came up successively to cannonade it. Infemet 
was picked up, along with one of his sons, and was 
taken on board an English vessel, where he astonished 
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the officers by his lanfjuage, equally remarkable for its 
freedom, blutitness, epirit, and originality. The ^chille, 
ID which was a detachment of the 67th regiment, was set 
on firo during the action. The English who were fight- 
ing it cleared off; and of eight hundred menj who formed 
the crew, not more than twenty found an opportunity of 
escaping. When all hopes of stopping the progress ofthe 
flames were gone, and death seemed inevitable, to avmd 
waiting for it, several officers blew out their brains; 
others threw themselves into the flames, that were con- 
suming the forepart of the ship, several sailors went to 
the store-room, gorged themselves with brandy, and by the 
most complete drunkeimess endeavoured to throw a veil 
over the disaster that was about to terminate their ex- 
istence. Towards six o'clock in the evening the fire 
reached the gun-room, the vessel blew up, and every- . 
thing disappeared. Upon any other occasion, the un- I 
fortunate crew could easily have been saved ; but w 
out troubling themselves about their fate, the two fieets 
in their vicinity thought of nothing but their mutual de- 
struction. 

I need not enumerate all the vessels that perished. It , 
is sufficient to state, that the combined fleet was totally | 
annihilated, and that it fought with such obstinacy that 
of all those that were engaged in action, the English 
could only save, I believe, one single vessel : the rest 
all perished at sea, on the coast, or by fire. The day 
after the action, they brought on board the Victory, 
Vice Admiral Villeneuve, who had displayed so much 
intrepidity, talents, and patiiotism. The English re- 
ceived him with the marks of respect due to bravery and 
merit in misfortune. He was wounded in the right 
c 2 
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hand, and seemed quite terror-struck at liis defeat, and 
careless of the respectful attentions that were shown him. 
The same day, he caused an inquiry to be made if 
there were any non-commissioned officers among the 
French prisoners on board; not one was found. He 
then asked for a military man of any rank, who could 
write easily what he should dictate ; I offered myself. 
After a short examination, he told me that I should act 
as his secretary till further orders, and ordered me to 
come daily to the chamber that had been allotted to him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



In the evening of the 22d, the Victory set sail for 
England, with the rest of the English fleet. The 
voyage was long and painful, especially to the French 
prisoners, some of whom already knew the guard-ships 
that awaited them. The duty I had to perform near 
Admiral Villeneuve, spared me many inconveniences to 
which the rest of my companions were exposed, and 
procured me more respect from the enemy. I saw him 
regularly every day ; and I often passed the whole 
twenty-four hours in writing various parts of a long 
memorial, which he intended to publish on the battle of 
Trafalgar. The very first day, he dictated to me a sun^- 
mary of the whole transaction, which was immediately 
transmitted to Cadiz by a flag of truce. 

He communicated little with the English officers, 
and his chagrin was far from diminishing ; sometimes, 
however, after having been busily employed for several 
hours in making me recommence several times the 
substance of letters he wished to write, or in writing 
passages of his memorial, he seemed desirous of relaxa- 
tion by inciting me to speak on subjects foreign to the 
task we had been performing. When he learned the 
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province I belonged to, he often spoke to me of Toulon, 
where lie had commanded the fleet, of all the neighbour- 
ing places, and even of Sixfour, the position of which 
he remembered perfectly. 

On the 27th November, the Victory arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and set sail next day for London; but the 
French sailors and soldiers who had been taken prisoners 
at Trafalgar, were previously transported to the guard 
ships that were in the roads. The officers received 
passports to go to live on their parole in various small 
inland towns ; and our admiral was sent to Arlesford, 
in Devonshire. He was granted the permission of taking 
me with him, along with bis servant Prieur. 

The admiral's first object was to address the transport- 
board, to be allowed to return to France for the purpose 
of demanding a trial, offering to ^ve his parole that he 
would return, if be was not exchanged in the interval. 
His petitions and various other measures produced no 
effect at first, and were not even honoured witli an 
answer. At last the members of the transport board 
broached a host of difficulties which would prevent them, 
they said, from accepting his proposal. New demands 
and letters came from the admiral. More than five 
months were passed, incessantly asking a favour to 
which ho attached the liighest importance. The length 
of time taken up by answers, the opposition that was 
continually springing up in different forms, in proportion 
as others were conquered, visibly emhittered his mind, 
and rendered his temper soralire and capricious. His 
mental sorrows doubtless affected his wound, which was 
not getting better, but which should, in other circum- 
stances, have been closed long before. However, at 
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the moment lie began to despair of obtaining the object 
of his ardent solicitation, Mr. Chilcott, the agent for the 
prisoners at Arlesford, received orders to give him a 
passport to go to Plymouth, and to require him to sign 
an engagement, by which he proniisetl to return in three 
months, if the French government did not provide for 
his exchange. Prieur and I were included in the same 
engagement, and marked in the admirars passport. Our 
preparations were made immediately ; and in three days 
we were at Plymouth, where a cartel waited only for 
the admiral to weigh anchor, and sail to a French port. 
We went on board without delay, and got under weigh 
in the course of the day. 

We landed at Morliux on the 7th May, and set out 
the next day for Rennes, where we arrived on the 10th, 
and put up at the Hotel du Bresil. The air of France 
seemed to give a serenity to the Bdmiral's mind I had 
not yet seen it enjoy since I was attached to his service. 
He still suffered much from his wound, and attempted 
to write himself; but he was forced to dictate several 
letters to me. I have not forgotten the smallest esprea- 
fiion of the one I am about to notice. Several events of 
later date, have called back my attention to the language, 
and have made me suspect that they were directly con- 
ted with them : it was as follows : — 

" To Rear Admiral Lucas, — 

I have been in France only two days, my dear Ad- 
and have this moment learned a piece of news 
that has given me great pleasure — it is that of the 
reward your bravery has just received ; and the flatter- 
ing, and the well merited expressions employed by the 





head of tlic govi'riiniviit in announcing the recompence. 
IJ every comitumder of' a ahlp }tad acted a» you did at 
i'rafalgar, said he to you, the victory would not for 
ene moment have been iimd>tjul. Ai^smedly none koosB 
this K'tter than I do ; and I am happy that I contri- 
buted in rendering ynu this justice, in tlie short account 
I drew up immediately after the action. It remains 
for me to fulfil a very painful duty, to point out those 
whoKo conduct destroyed the effect of my arrangements, 
and broufrht ahout the destruction of our 8<|uadroa and 
the humilialioa of the French flag. My own justifica- 
tion, tlie honour of France, and above all, the honour 
of the navy, imperiously require me to suniioiint my 
* repugnance to call for severe measures, wliere I would 
be most desirous of calhng for nothing hut honours 
and rewards. 

" Ferliaps you may have received sailing orders 
before this letter reaches you ; but as I intend to call 
you as a witness in the trial I am ahout to demand, 
and to corroborate my charges against those who have 
produced this disaster, he so good as to do your utmost 
to remain a few days longer in Paris, where I shall 
soon have the pleasure of embracing you. 

" I am, &c." 
lieniies, Wth May, 1806. 



The admiral, in fact, intended to remain only two 

days in Rennes, and to set out on the third day for 

Paris, where I was to accompany him. These two 

days were passed without any incident occurring worthy 

t of notice. The admiral went out little, reflected a great 

L^eal, and I scarcely ever left him. The few arrange- 
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ments required for our journey were made, the trunka 
were put on a post-chaise the admiral had bought, and 
at day-break, the next morning, we were to set out. 

On the afternoon of the same day, there arrived at 
the hotel four individuals witli moustachoes, in very 
decent plain clothes, which they did not seem accustomed 
to wear ; in other respects, their accent and mannere, 
and above all, their copper complexion did not allow 
me to think for a moment that they were Frenchmen. 
One of them asked me a host of questions, of an indif- 
ferent nature at first, and then connected with llie admi- 
ral. He seemed greatly surprised when I said that we 
■were to set out next morning, and inquired very mi- 
nutely about the admiral's habits, and the arrangements 
of his apartment. This circumstance atnick me after- 
wards; at the moment I saw nothing in his inquiries, 
but the natural curiosity which makes a man desirous 
of learning the smallest particulars connected with an 
individual, whose actions have been distinguished ; and 
I answered all his questions, which, as I said before, I 
thought wholly without consequence. 

When this individual had no more questions to ask 
me, he left me immediately, returned to the hotel about 
half an hour afterwards, and brought with him an 
individual, whose appearance struck me forcibly. The 
latter was a Frenchman ; at least a strongly marked 
pronunciation indicated that he belonged to our 
Southern provinces, and I even thought I could dis- 
tinguish the accent of Konergue. He seemed to be 
about forty-five ; short, rough, with a grey powdered 
head, a short and pointed queue, mean features, a sharp 
and piercing look, a complexion indicative of the habit 
c 3 
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of drinking to excess, and spindle legs — such was the 
man whom I saw afterwards, by whose repulsive and 
vulgar look I should, independent of other circom- 
stances, never have forgotten. He] surveyed me at 
first from top to toe, then asked me in a commanding 
tone, the same questions put to me by the first indivi- 
dual, and added a number of his own. He asked me 
if I was very sure that the admiral would set out next 
day; I s^d I was. He then left me, walked for a 
monieut with the man who had brought liim, and 
spoke to him in a low tone with much gesticulation. 
They were joined by the other tlu-ee, who all 
showed him the utmost deference and respect. They 
left the hotel together, returned in an hour after, went 
up to their rooms, had long conferences, and finally 
separated. 

As the admii'al va& to rise at day-break, he went to 
bed at ten o'clock. Prieur slept at the post-house, 
where the carriage was, and he was to come for us ia 
the morning 'so as to prevent delay. I assisted the 
admiral in urdressing; he retained me a few minutes, 
and finally dismissed me, by telling me to keep a light 
in my room, to draw the door on me only, and call 
him in the i:;orning as soon as Prieur came. I retired 
to a chamber in the story above, where I was lodged; 
and ten minutes afterwards was in a profound sleep. 

I was suddenly awa'cencd by a loud noise, which I 
thought came from the admiral's apartment. It in- 
creased, the noise of voices was heard, and then came 
cries of pain, that left no doubt of the occurrence of 
Eome catastrophe, I sprung from my bed, and only 
taking time to snatch the light, and a sabre the admiral 
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had bought me at Morlatx, I rushed in a moment along 
the staircase thai led to his room, and heard very dis- 
tinctly the precipitate steps of several persons running 
off. I doubled my speed, and immediately under 
me perceived the individual who had spoken to me 
the evening before skulking off towards the ground 
floor. I have since reflected that there was no change 
in his dress, and that he hadnot been in bed. Something 
urged me to pursue him, but my first impulse led me 
to the admiral^s room, the door of which I found open. 
I advanced a few steps, and saw the unfortunate man 
■whom the balls of Trafalgar had respected, stretched pale 
and bloody on hisbed, with the coverlets scattered on the 
floor. Hewas pale and livid, breathedhard, and struggled 
with the agonies of death. He recognised me, at- 
tempted in vain to rise, tried to apeak some broken 
phrases, but the only words I cou d make out were 
those of commissaTy or secretary, and he breathed his 
Jast before I could even think of procuring him the 
smallest assistance. Five deep wounds pierced his 
breast, yet no weapon, no arms of any kind were near 
him. I called, and rung the bell with all my force. 
In a moment the master of the hotel and the travellers 
yrho occupied it filled the apartment ; the confusion was 
yery great, and the first, the only idea entertained was 
timt the admiral had been assassinated. Yet the same 
day, I saw, with as much surprise as sorrow, the admiral 
interred without pomp or ceremony; and what was 
fltrangely inconsistent with the language of the night 
Iwfore, I heard every one say that lie had himself short- 
«ied his days, and terminated his life hy five stahs of a 
poignard. Every time that I wished to express what I 
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thought on the subject, they refused to listen to me, or 
talked of something else. I could not obtain any 
intelligence when 1 inquired about the little man and 
liis four attendants. The pefiple of the liouse refused 
to give me any information concerning them, and 
would never pay the smallest attention to my suspicions. 
I have myself been much astonished since that I did 
not push my inquiries further, and that I did not 
attempt to give notice to the public magistrate ; but if 
the reader reHccts on the little ex perienf-e I had acquired 
at tills period, and the suddenness of my departure 
from Rennes, he will easdy account for my account. 
Besides, the death of Vice Admiral Villeneuve ail'ected 
me so deeply, that I was incapable of reflection for 
several days. I deplored him a& the victim of a crime 
for which I could imagine no adequate motive. I 
regretted him as a benefactor; I am persuaded that 
he would have been mine, and i am at least indebted 
to him for not being detained ten years on board the 
Englitih guard-ships. This event should have had 
great influence on my future fortune ; but I am per- 
suaded that I owed my life, or at least my liberty, to 
the idea that was formed of my want of importance. 

On the day of the admiral's death, llie seals were 
placed on his effects and papers, which were sent I 
know not where. For myself, I next day received from 
the commissary an order to join the depot of my regi- 
ment, which happened to be at Paris. T set out the 
same day, and reached my destination on the 19th of 
May. 

Somedays after my arrival, at the roll-callat ten o'clock, 
the Serjeant major ordered me to leave the ranks and 
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go with liim to the major's. I saw there a colonel, who 
after ascertaining that my name was Guillemard, told me 
to follow him. He entered a very handsome carriage 
at the gate of the barracks, but he found it necessary lo 
pve rae a formal order, as well as to make me a sign, 
before I mounted also. I was not without anxiety 
about the consequences of an adventure that began in 
■uch an extraordinary manner, and the rigorous silence 
Vhich tlie officer observed was not fitted to tranquillize 
me. The rapidity of our motion increased my agitation 
still more, for, to tell the truth, this was the first time 
in my life I had been in such a splendid carriage, and 
I did not even know the conveniences of a hackney 
coach except by report. But I had no time to make long 
reflections. After traversing a spacious square, we 
stopped in front of a vast palace, guarded by several 
military posts. This was the Tuileries, which I did 
not yet know. We alighted, and the colonel made me 
enter into a guard-house, where he told me to stay. The 
vague fears I had felt at first, increased every moment. 
I waited in this way for more than two hours, not 
knowing whether I was free or under the charge of the 
post, consisting of soldiers belonging to the guards, who in 
fact, paid very little attention to me. At last, a young 
colonel of engineers entered hastily and cried out " Guil- 
lemard ;" I replied "here," and followed him. After 
pissing through various apartments, we entered a hall, 
v^here my guide told me to wait. In about half an hour (I 
am not very certain of the exact time, for I confess I 
was quite out of my element) he half opened the door by 
which he had disappeared, made me a sign, and I entered 
hA cabinet, where he remained standing and uncovered, a 
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few paces behind another individual busily writing. I 
was also standing and much embarrassed with my looks, 
but nobody thought of these but myself. After several 
minutes, the person who was seated rose abruptly, and 
said to the officer, "leave us." He retired with a 
profound bow. This word, and the gesture that accom- 
panied it, with the respect shown by the officer, instantly 
struck me with the idea that I was in the emperor's 
presence. He turned towards me, and notwithstanding 
my confusion, I recognized a countenance whose features 
and expression were then deeply engraved in every 
soldier's thoughts. After casting a rapid glance at me, 
" what is your name," said iie. At the moment I had 
almost forgotten my own name, and was so confounded 
that I opened my mouth without being able to articulate 
a word. He repeated his question in a tone of kindness 
that gave me the force of stammering out — " Robert 
Guillemard." — " Were you at Rennes with Admiral 
Villeneuve?" — "Yes, general." I did not then know 
that he was styled Sire. " What do you know about his 
death?" "A great deal," replied I, with a confidence 
that increased every moment. He was struck with sur- 
prise, and ordered me to relate all the particulars of that 
event. The account I gave was doubtless not very 
eloquent, but it was authentic and very circumstantial. 
Whilst I spoke, the emperor walked slowly up and 
down the cabinet, with his arms folded. He several 
times stopped to listen to me with more attention ; but 
he stopped abruptly when I spoke of the five individuals 
whom I thought guilty of the admiral's death, and when 
I attempted to describe the man who seemed to be their 
director, he suddenly stopped me, and inquired: 
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"Should you be able to know him again?" "Yes, 
general." The emperor stamped on the floor, and walked 
over the room with an aiigry aspect. He rung the bell, 
and said to the officer wlio came, " Call Decres." I was 
then taken to the hall In front of the emperor's cabineL 
In about a quarter of an hour I saw a rear admiral 
enter, who was immediately introduced. I was soon after 
introduced myself, and saw that it was the minister of 
the marine. 

The emperor, whose physiognomy had assumed a 
more sombre expression, ordered roe to repeat my 
account ; the moment I had finished he turned to the 
minister and said : " You have heard what he says, 
let an inquiry be instantly made — see Fouche, and let 
these men be tried," The minister began to urge that 
official documents proved that I was mistaken. But the 
emperor would not let him conclude, and said to him : 
*' It is enough— do as I tell you.'' The minister with- 
drew, and the emperor made me a sign that I might 
retire. WhenIhadreachedthedoor,hesaid: "Fromwhat 
part of the country are you ?" I stopped and answered: 
" From Sixfour." " Near Toulon ?" — " Yes, Sire," s^d 
Ithistime, fori hadheard the minister. "Ah — ah, I went 
there during the siege, to observe the English positions. 
It is quite a signal post, a complete eagle's nest. What is 
your father ?" " He is the notary and mayor of the 
village," said I, assuming a look of importance. " How 
long have you been in the service ?" " Thirteen months." 
*' That is not much — but it's no matter — you may go." — 

I retired enchanted. I had no doubt hut I should 
e made a corporal the same day, a sergeant the next, 
md should be pushed from rank to rank by the last look 
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of tlie emperor. The only advantage, however, that I 
derived from this interview is the recollection of it that 
I retain. The briUiant hopes with which I flattered 
myself for a few days were overthrown by the emperor's 
occupations, when he was on the eve of entering into a 
war with tlie fourth coalition. 

It is not long since I read the work of Dr. O'Meara. 
He relates that in his conversations with Napoleon at 
St. Helena, the latter spoke very fully of the admiral's 
death, and explained how he had killed himself by five 
stabsofapoignard. I am far from contesting the veracity 
of the Irish doctor; but certainly Napoleon had greatly 
changed his mode of thinking, or had totally forgotten 
tile particulars of my narrative, which, however, seemed 
to convince him at the time, and produced the strongest 
impression on his mind. 

Three or four days after this examination, I met on the 
Boulevards tlie individual of Rennes. He wore a dark 
blue uniform, with a red collar, embroidered with silver. 
He passed quite close to me without seeming to remark 
me. I would have much wished to have met him there 
before I had been called before the emperor. I was 
undecided during the whole day whether I should 
mention it to one of my officers. Next day I went to the 
' major's, hut he was not at home ; I went again, but 
he had company and could not see me. Perhaps my 
good genius inspired me with the idea of not pushing 
any farther ray inquiries into the subject. 

Till this period I had reflected little. The events I 
had witnessed, of little importance in themselves, had 
made on me only that slight impression that glides over 
the minds of young people, I knew neither men nor 
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affairs; but the violent shock given me by the battle of 
Trafalgar, the disastrous end of a man eminent by his 
rank and talents, and my singular interview with the 
emperor, were all events, that were not fitted to leave 
I state of indifference. I was deeply affected, 
could think of nothing else, and my reflections enabled 
me to appreciate the system of social order. In fact, I 
liad in the space of a few months seen the fortune of 
England compromised by the death of Nelson, shot by 
a common soldier; an admiral, whose conduct and 
misfortunes merited rewards, assassinated in the centre 
'of France with impunily; a minister making useless 
efforts to discover murderers who made no attempt at 
concealment; and the emperor himself ceasing after a 
few days to think any more of a matter that had seemed 
to interest him so strongly at first. Yet the death of 
Nelson was to remain ivithout effect ; the whole of France 
■was to believe in Villeneuve's suicide; and the truth, 
which Napoleon had learned from my mouth, was to lead 
to no result. This was the first time I had seen such 
things ; and I henceforward adopted the habit of j udging 
only of what I saw with my own eyes, and appreciated 
at their proper value the statements of historians, and 
those conventional truths that are so easily palmed on 
the public. 

These grave thoughts completely altered my views of 
life and manners; notwithstanding the caprices of fortune 
I had just witnessed, I determined to brave its rigours, 
and laid out for myself a rule of conduct having in view 
my military promotion. I saw but too much, in after 
times, how chance blindly determines our lot, whatever 
our resolutions or intrinsic value may be. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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It was rare at this period, for the soldiers who were 
fit for service to remain long at their depot, and our 
departure was already talked of. It was still rarer 
for them ever to return to Paris after they left it. 
Hence I profited by the opportunity no* in my power, 
an opportunity that might never again occur, of seeing 
this capital of the world. I explored it in every seose, 
and saw all that a soldier can see. Unfortunately there 
existed at that time neither Hermite de Ja Chaussie 
d'Jnim, Hermite de la Guyanne, Hermite du MaraU, 
nor the Rddeur ; how much fatigue and how many 
journies these gendemcn would have spared me by 
pointing out all that is worthy of a stranger's attention, 
without even forgetting the conversations of porters 
and the refinements of the ladies of the fish-market ! 

During tlie few months I remained at the depQt, 
visidng every part of the city in turn, spending the 
Sundays at the barriers, fighting Bometimes, and yet 
studying pretty attentively my mihtary duties so as to 
hope for promotion, the year's levy had received 
sufficient instruction and discipline to join the army. 
On the other hand, though the French army had entered 
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Jetlin after the battle of Jena, war was still going on 
with Russia and Prussia. None of ua would have been 
sorry to be engaged in it, audit was with pleasure that 
we saw a detachment, of which I formed a part, ordered 
to join our regiment in the North of Italy. But before 
my departure, and during my stay at Paris, I had 
several times received news from home by conscripts 
who came from that part of the country. Miette 
was still handsome, the conscripts said, and inconsolable 
for my absence, according to her own letters. My 
father was as active and kind as ever, which was 
very evident by the small remittances be continued to 
send me pretty regularly ; my brother and sister often 
talked about me to the good women of the village, 
but my poor mother was daily declining, and had lost 
all hope of ever seeing me again. In other respects, 
Sixfour was still the finest place in the world. 

We set out to join our regiment on the 20tli 
November, and after forty days march reached the little 
town of Rovata, four leagues from Brescia, where 
were stationed the staff and the compagnies d'elile. 
I was placed on my arrival in the light company of 
the first battalion. The centre companies were scat- 
tered in about twenty villages, at various distances 
from each other, and had little communication with 
each other, or with the staff; and the regiment was 
never assembled, except to perform tliose grand ma- 
nffiuvres which the.viceroy of Italy came often to see 
performed in the plain of Montechiaro, by the two 
divisions under his command. The various regiments 
of which they consisted, received the order the even- 
ing before, and set out from their quarters during 
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the niglit that they might reach by day-break the 
place of meeting, where more than twenty thousand 
men were assembled. 

The prince always inspected the troops before he 
began to execute manceuvres, and examinetl with the 
greatest care the smallest particulars of the soldier's 
atuation. He stopped pretty frequently in the ranks, 
inquired of the soldiers about the state of their linen, 
shoes, pay, and clothing, listened to them with patience, 
replied with kindness, and set their grievances right. 
I twice saw the Princess, his wife, along with him at 
these reviews, and passing through our ranks by bis side. 
The grand manosuvres and mock fights then began, 
and were not terminated till night, apparently as much 
for his own instruction as for ours. After treading in 
every sense the arid and stony plain of Montechiaro, 
we returned to our quarters, where we scarcely ever 
remained eight days without being ordered again to 
the same ground. Except some trifling exercises, 
we passed the intervals in the most complete idleness. 

We passed in this manner the early part of 1807. 
The regiment formed at that time a part of Molitor's 
division, and of the corps of observation of the grand 
army. 

At the beginning of April, that division received 
sudden orders to march to Trente, where it was to 
receive further instructions. After marching along 
the banks of the beautiful lake of Garda, and passing 
through the city of that name, and the towns of Lonado 
and Peschiera, we arrived in a few days at the capital 
of the Italian Tyrol, which we found full of troops. 
Here we matle a pretty long stay. At length an order 
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of the day informed us that the division was henceforward 
to belong to the fourth corps of the grand army, and 
was to marth to Magdebourg. We quickly marched 
over the German Tyrol, Bavaria, Saxony, and a part 
of Prussia. We made forced marches, and more than 
once set out some hours before sun-rise, mai'ched all 
day, and did not arrive till late at night at the town 
where we were to halt, and where we stopped only a 
few hours. At Lansberg, I remember going into a 
coffee-house with some of my companions, and finding a 
French newspajJer; we laughed heartily at reading in 
it that Molitor's division was travelling post. It was 
right : but as we said at the time, our skoea were our 
post-chaises. 

These fatigues, which in fact were very great, seemed 
to me at the moment to be the nc plus ultra of a 
soldier's sufferings. The campaigns I saw' afterwards, 
particularly that in Russia, greatly altered my ideas on 
the subject. But how rapid soever our movements 
were, often made in bad weather and along wretched 
roads, very few soldiers remained behind, owing to the 
reception we met with in the countries we traversed. 
The provinces conquered by France, and those which 
had the honour of heiog its allies, had long been ac- 
customed to maintain the French regiments that passed 
through their territory, or who came togarrisonit; the 
practice seemed almost as natural to the inhabitant as 
to the soldier : the latter took possession of bis quarters 
as if he had been at home, was surprised if diimer was 
not ready at his arrival, and inquired if by chance he 
was not expected. The host made excuses, gave him 
up his best room, and provided him with the best 
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accommodations he could afPord; and tlie lu 
the soldier met ten leagues further on the same atten- 
tion and obsequiousness, whilst the inhabitant received 
a new guest equally troublesome with the one he had 
the evening before, and whom he treated in the same 
manner. In the countries beyond the Rhine these 
things went on, not during weeks or months, but during 
a period of twenty years. 

We justly thought that the renown of our arms 
obtained for us a reception always full of good will and 
cordiaHty, often even mingled with marks ofjthe warmest 
affection and of real enthusiasm. The recollection of our 
victories, might naturally produce the latter feeling ; but 
resignation to necessity had often the greatest share in the 
attentions that were paid to us. This we were enabled to 
appreciate when, after our defeats, we passed through the 
same countries, which we had so often traversed when on 
our march to new conquests. 

We arrived at Madgeburgh at last, in the beginning 
of July,and learned that thefourth corps was ordered to 
punish Sweden for its aggressions, and take possession 
of the city of Stralsund and the rest of Pomerania. 

The regiment had a few days repose at Magdeburgh, 
received its camp effects, and waa wakened by the drum 
beating to arms at two o'clock in the morning, on the 
7th of July, A suspension of arms had been entered into 
with Sweden, and expired on the 14th, at mid-day : the 
same day our corps, consisting of the divisions I^inson, 
Grandjean, Boudet, and Molitor, of a Bavarian corps, 
some Italian regiments, and a part of the Spanish corps 
of Romana, entered Pomerania, and were concentrated 
aa Stralsund, under the command of Marshal Brune. 
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When the different corps had formed their junction, 
they connected their operations, and marched on the city. 
About mid-day, our division ■ entered Pomerania by 
Damgarten, a village not far from Stralsund, and in a 
few hours we perceived the steeples of the place. Some 
light infantry soon appeared, but dispersed at the first 
discharge of musketry. In a short time a large body of 
Enghali and Swedes commanded by the King of Sweden 
in person, seemed desirous of offering some resistance, 
but they were driven back, and pursued as far as the 
foot of the ramparts, after a contest of several hours, 
in whicli we lost but few men. Gustavus Adolphut 
commanded the enemy ; we were led oq by General 
Boudct. 

The French army soon fixed its camp, and the labours 
of the siege began with great activity, in spite of a con- 
tinued and very sharp firing from the enemy ; numerous 
redoubts and entrenchments in every direction covered 
the environs of Stralsund, and began already to extend 
very near the ramparts in the beginning of August. At 
that period a chain of the enemy's posts was still placed 
all round the city, at about a hundre<l paces from the 
fortifications ; in front of each was a French post, and 
between them, sentinels of each nation, so close to each 
other that they could have shaken hands. 

On the 5th August, I was on guard during the night, 
and formed part of a post of twelve men, commanded by 
Sergeant Moutet, my first companion after joining the 
army. An aid-de-camp came from the marshal to order 
him to march as soon as he heard the signal given by a 
cannon-shot fired from the camp, to advance upon the 
post in front of him, inform the men they must retire 
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into the city, and to fire on them in case of hesitation. 
All the posts surrounding the city received a similar 
order, and advanced themoment the cannon-shot wasfired 
at four o'clock in the morning. When the Swedes 
saw Us approaching, they hastily ran to tlieir arms ; hut 
Moutet told them to retire, exactly in the tone he would 
have used in addressing a picket of his own regiment. 
They seemed at first to understand what was meant, 
but did not seem decided till they savf we were preparing 
to fire on them, which we did while they were retreat- 
ing. At the same moment, the numerous posts round 
Stralsund executed the samemovement ; shots were heard 
on all sides, and continued without intermission, gradually 
approaching nearer to the place, in proportion as the 
advanced guards of the enemy retreated. 

We soon saw the drawbridges let down to allow the 
garrison to come out and repel our attack, while several 
of our regiments had already taken up positions, and 
were preparing to support us. The second battalion 
of the 67th, '[Commanded by the intrepid Jacqueraet, 
marched with shouldered arms, in a close column, ex- 
posed to a shower of balls that tliinned their ranks, and 
advanced as far as one of the gates of the city, where an 
aid-de-camp brought the orders to halt, and sent them in 
another direction. Several battalions were then dis- 
posed as light infantry : we fought in the space included, 
a few hours before, between the enemy's posts and the 
place. This spot had not yet suffered the devastation 
that is inseparable from a siege and a camp, and waS 
covered with charming country houses, English gardens, 
elegant pavilions, flowers and verdure. In one moment 
everything was changed ; the dead bodies of English- 
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in. Frenchmen, and Swedes, and the wounded of botb 
•rniies dyed wit)i their blood iliis Epol so agreeable a 
mament before ; and the turf was trodden down in every 
dk'ection, and was strewed witU remnaiita of carirtdges. 

At one o'clock the enemy had abandoned ilieir posbi, 
fiDd retired into tlie city, after losing a great many men. 
We had pursued them as far as the foot of the fortiGcor 
tions ; several of their artillery-men liad been killed at 
their guns on the ramparts by our light infantry ; and 
1 was myself put the nest morning in the order of the 
day of our corps, and made a corporal, for having 
killed one of tliem at tlie moment he was going to 
fire a canoon. 

Seven or eight wind-mills were inclosed in the space 
we bad just taken possession of. Whilst the contest 
was going on, an officer pointed out ojmi to me, and 
ordered nie to take four men with rac and set fire to it. 
We were forced to drive in the door, and were preparinf^ 
to execute our orders, when we were surprised by the 
appearance of a woman, about thirty years of age, making 
a piteous lamentation, followed by two children from 
five to six years of age. She stretched out her arms in 
a tone of supplication, and threw herself at our feet ; 
she spoke with a great deal of action, and her animated 
language and sobs could leave me no doubt as to her 
meanino', though I did not understand one word of what 
she said. Assuredly &hc was imploring me not to de- 
stroy this mill, which was perhaps the sole support of the 
family. It would have been a consolation to me to have 
made her imderstand the regret I felt in executing a 
cruel order, of which I was only the passive instrument ; 
to have told her that it was not in my power to dispense 



with my orders, and that if I did not obey, oLher soldiers 
vould soon do it \a my place, I wished lo persuade her 
to retire as speedily as possible towards the city, and to 
take away all she could. But I could not make her un- 
derstand me : I collected in a corner of the mill some 
wood and straw, set lire to it, and it soon npread to the 
building. The poor woman's des])air was then at its 
height. She rolled herself on the ground in convulsions, 
and wished to throw herself into the flames. Her 
children raised a terrible outcry, and liung round their 
mother. But there was fighting going on close to us, balls 
whizzed round the mill, and several cannon shots from 
the ramparts went through the building with a terriblu 
crashing ; I then laid hold of her, and in spite of her re- 
sistance, hurried her rapidly past various parties of our 
skirmishei's, led her beyond the most advanced, to the 
interval that separated the two armies, showed her the 
city, and continued to follow her with my eyes till 1 saw 
her enter with her children among the enemy's skir- 
mishers. 

For some days after this skirmish, our labours were 
still continued, and our retrenchments extended as far 
as the foot of the fortifications. Several battalion? 
worked at them night and day, cxposetl to the fire of 
the besieged ; whilst others under arms, were ready to 
support them, and to oppose any sortie the enemy might 
attempt to make. 

Amidst all this confusion and noise, there still were 
moments occupied in pleasure and in sparts, which 
Frenchmen seek and find in every situation. The fete 
of St. Napoleon was celebrated ]>y races, games, dances, 
and extraordinary distributions. In our regiment^ in a 
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theatre hastily erected between the two battalions, our I 
ijon-coni missioned officers performed plays. AVilhout I 
lustres, without curtains, without decorations, but not i 
without spectators, we performed with universal applause, 
the Fourberiea de Scapin, followed by the Retaur Im- 
previi of Regnard, and the whole terminated by a can- 
tata on the siege of Stralsund, written by one of our 
sergeants major, set to music by the leader of our band, 
and sung by the finest voices, and accompanied by the 
whole musical strength of the regiment. 

The same day I was the object of a ceremony, that I j 
cannot pass over without notice. In recompense of my ' 
conduct in the action of the 0th of August, I had been 
proposed to the masonic lodge of the regiment, and my 
reception was fixed for the day of St. Najwleon ; it took 
place accordingly, with all the splendor circumstances 
admitted, in a hut about fifteen feet in length and six in 
breadth, where there was no room to stand up, but 
which served as the temple notwithstanding. After 
having made my joumies, which "were not verj long ones, 
undergone the trials by fire and water, and the usual i 
tricks, received the signs, words, touches and other fonuB; i 
the adjutant, who was our'orator, addressed me a very fine ' 
speech, in which he explained to me the sublimity of 
the character I had just obtained, by creating me a 
child of the true light, and all the happiness that ! should 
thereby derive. 1 was afterwards present at the dinner, 
and it may be easily imagined how delighted I was on 
hearing myself called brother by our colonel and the rest 
of the officers. I retired quite enchanted with masonry, 
became a zealous partisan of the institution, and long 
believed that it bad some meaning. 
I) a 
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Meanwhile, our labours in carrying on the siege wwe 
finished; and we began to place pieces of heavy artillery 
in tlie redoubts, and there was some talk of an assault, 
when on the 20th August, after a severe fire on our 
skirmishers, which had continued all night, thelatter per- 
ceived in the morning that the sentinels on the ramparts 
had been relieved, and that the most profound silence 
reigned in the -place. The colonel of the G7th made 
some of his men swim over the dilthes, ordered them to 
Iiawi down the drawbridge, occupied the gate with a 
detachment, and sent the Marshal information of what 
was going on. A short time after this, some regiments 
entered the city and found it abandoned. The garrison 
and the greater part of the inhabitants had retired to 
the Isle of Rugen. The English had long beforo this 
left the Swedes to take care of their own defence. Mar- 
shal Brune sent the inhabitants a proclamation, inviting 
them to return to their houses, which they hastened to 
comply with. 

On the 7th of September, a descent was made during 
the night upon the Isle of Rugen ; and almost without 
resistance, the governor of Stralsund, the garrison, and a 
large body of officers, were taken prisoners. It is well 
known that peace with Sweden was the consequence of 
this event, which was followed by the disgrace of Mar- 
shal Brune, who had signed the preliminaries in the 
name of the French armies. 

It was not till a fortnight afterwards that the fourth 
corps left the camp, where we already began to be tired 
with our situation. It rained incessantly after the taking 
of Bugen. Our huts bad been covered with rye straw, 
cut while green, and long since dried up, and no longer 
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afibrding us sufficient shelter. We got nothing but very 
unwholesome food: thousands of worms, produced by 
the moisture, destroyed our bread, covered our clothes, 
and swarmed in the cut and half ratten straw which 
served us to lie upon. At last an impatiently looked 
for order of the day annoimced to the diiferent coqjs 
the quarters they were to occupy, and they almost all 
set out at die same time. Some foolish wit, or rather 
some evil-disposed person, thought proper to terminaie 
this short campaign in a dramatic manner, by setting 
fire to the camp the very day we abandoned it. 

On our march to Wismar in Mecldenburgh, the 
town assigned to our regiment by the order I have just 
qmkcQ of, we saw nothing but misery and desolation, 
the inevitable consequences of a aege or the stay of nn 
enemy's army, till we reached the frontiers of ]'ome- 
rania. lieibnitz, Damgarten, and the few villages no 
passed through were almost deserted, and we scarcely i'elt 
courage to ask the inhabitants for what we were in need 
o^ they had been long before so completely ruined by 
requisitions and the passage of troops. 

Kostock, the first town we came to in Mecklenburgh, 
and all those we afterwards saw, presented us a very 
different aspect. All military men who have been in 
this fine country always remember with pleasure the 
affability of the inhabitants, and their gaiety, which is 
somewhat French in its tone ; they love the regularity 
of its small towns, the neatness and taste displayed in 
the furniture, and the arrangement of even the least 
wealthy houses ; but it is with particular emotion that 
they recollect the reception we met with wherever we went, 
and the attachments which every man in the army, from 
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the general officer to the meanest soldier, formed with 
the amiable females of Mecltlenhurgh, 

These pleasures awaited us at Wisraar, with which 
we were enchanted, but where I was not to remmn 
long. Three or four days after our arrival, perhapa 
twenty detachments of six, ten, twenty, or thirty men, 
commanded according to their numbers by an officer, 
non-commissioned officer, or corporal, received at the 
same time orders to occupy the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wismar, and the charge of guarding the 
coast, in case of an attempt at landing on the [jart of the 
Enghth, who had a fleet cruising in the Baltic. I was 
sent with a detachment of eight men to Wischendorf, 
a village on the sea-shore, four leagues from Wismar, 
and consisting of a very pretty chateau, surrounded by a 
dozen little houses that belonged to it. I need not say 
that my soldiers were quartered in the village, and 
that the commander of the detachment was lodged in 
the chateau. I was received with much politeness and 
attention, but with a coldness I should not perhapa have 
perceived had it continued, and had it not formed a 
great contrast with the frankness and cordiality shown 
me a few days after, and kept up towards me during 
the whole of my stay at Wischendorf. After several 
interviews with the inmates of the chateau, a. sort of 
intimacy began to arise between them and me. Instead 
of taking my meals in my room, where I was attended 
by a servant, they intimated that they would be flattered 
by my joining the family, and I accepted the invitation 
with pleasure. I doubtless owed it to the education I 
had received, that the humble uniform of a corporal 
was admitted to the table of a German lord. M. HarU 
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in, the Baron of Wischetidorf, was about fifty years 
of age, had a fine counlenanct', and a manner full of 
grace and dignity. He liad been a long time in the 
army, was a strong admirer of the French nation, of 
its literature, of its character, and military exploits, and 
was an cntiiusiaslic admirer of Napoleon. He had a 
handsome fortune, of whicti he made a noble use, and 
spoke our language with great ease and always with 
pleasure, as did his wife, his son Chai-les, and his daughter 
Frederica, 

The iai^ and handsome library of the Baron was 
at my service, and I passed many pleasant hours in it. 
They were far, however, from possessing the same 
charms as the company of Charles and his amiable 
sister, our hunting parties, our journies in sledges over 
the Boow, and above all our evening parties ; the voice 
and the piano of Frederica, the narratives of battles 
given by M. Hartmann, and the accounts I gave of 
France, and the dangers I had already encountered, 
often prolonged them to a very late hour. 

It is necessary for me to remember the resolution I 
adopted, and the promise I made to the reader, not to 
write on what merely relates to myself, for me to resist 
the recolleclions that crowd on my mind, and to pass 
over in silence the most agreeable perioil of my military 
life. I feel the more regret at this, that I am forced to 
notice only in a very cursory manner the expression of 
my gratitude, and the affection I shall always preserve 
for that amiable family. 

My duly called me every three or four days to Wismar, 
but I always came back the same day, for I was always 
eager to be at Wischendorf. One day I had been 
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detfiiiied later than usual, and I vas surpnEed od my 
road by the approach of night ; I hurried forward, and 
was not more than a mile or two from the chateau when 
I saw beforo me a soldier stretched out on the snow. 
As I approached, he implored my assistance, and told 
me that he had fallen from his horse, that he suffered 
great pain from his leg, which he believed was broken; he 
added that he had become insensible the moment he fell, 
but had recovered his senses through the severity of the 
cold, though he was unable to rise up. His horse was 
at a short distance; I tried to catch him but could not 
succeed. I came back to the wounded man, whose 
language indicated that he belonged to the Spanish 
trt)ops commanded by Romana. I took him on my 
shoulders, and carried him to the chateau, whore he 
was received with a cordiality which I expected. He 
was a cadet serving in a cavalry corps. The village 
Surgeon declared that his leg was only dislocated ; aaS. 
ill fact, in a few days afterwards, Valdejo (that was his 
name) was going about. His horse had been brought 
back by a peasant. Our new guest passed eight or ten 
days along with us, during which he received from the 
Hartmonn family the most assiduous care and the most 
delicate attentions. He said again and again that but 
for my assistance, he should inevitably have died on the 
highway, from die effects of the cold during the night 
after the accident. 

I should, perhaps, have forgotten this adventure, as 
well as many others of no greater importance ; the recol- 
lection orValdejohimself might have been effaced from my 
memory, lika that of many others with whom one daily 
meefe upon active service, where one contracts a sort of 
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■*»timacy which ceases at the moment of separation : — but 
chance, which had brought me into contact with him, 
that I might do him a service, made me meet him at a 
later period, that he might do me a service in his turn. 

I need not mention tlie regret I felt on leaving Wis- 
chendorf after a residence of three months. The corps 
to which I belonged performed a variety of manoeuvres, 
by which the regiment was marched bacLward and 
forward to Stralsund, Barth, Rostock, andin fact traversed 
in every direction Pomerania, Meeklenburgh, and a part 
of Prussia. In the beginning of the year 1808, a camp 
of instruction was formed in the neiglibourhood of Stral- 
sund, almost on the same ground which we occupied 
during the siege. In autumn, we resumed our quarters, 
our journics, and the mode of life we had led the winter 
before; but in the beginning of 1809, Mohtor'sdivision, 
to which our regiment still belonged, received orders 
to march, and we soon learned that we were to go to 
Spain. 

In traversinga part ofFrance, wediscovered how proud 
it was of the victories of the grand army. Fetes were 
given lis in every town where we halted ; our officers 
were invited to balls and public dinners. At Eesan^on 
the gate by which we entered was changed into a military 
triumphal arch ; the magistrates of the city came out to 
meet the regiment, and a crown of [aurel was placed on 
our eagle. 

At the end of April we arrived at Lyons, where we 

were to remain till next day. It was Sunday, the greater 

part of which I devoted to the examination of the second 

city in France, for I had only slept in it on my way to 
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Italy. I went in the afternoon, with some of my com- 
panions, into a grog-shop at Urutteaux. It was full of 
men belonging to the different corps, particularly of 
soldiers of the departemental company. When we 
entered, a very keen discussion had arisen between the 
latter and some men of our battalion. They were bit- 
terly reproached with the honours they received in every 
town, and doubts were thrown out concerning the 
honour which the regiment had acquired in the different 
actions in which it had been engaged. I had the wealt- 
ness or the vanity to wish to persuade our op]xinents 
that we had done as much as others. Upon tliis my 
friend Savournin, serjeant in the battalion, a native of 
Provence, lil(e myself, and pretty hot-headed withal, 
cried out : " Even if we had done a great deal less than 
others, we should at anv rate have been of more use 
than the departemental companies." Tliis was quite 
enough for these quarrelsome fellows, whose only object 
was evidently to raise a dispute. I vainly employed a 
great deai of moderation to prevent a duel, which might 
become an army question, and lead to interminable 
quarrels. The more desire I showed of making peace, 
the more insolence was shown by the other party, and 
the more impetuosity by Savournin. At last the quarrel 
rose to such a pitch that there were no means of settling 
it, and in a quarter of an hour after we were on the 
ground ready for action, six against six. I have always 
felt too much repugnance to these sort of things, (in 
which the truly hrave are rarely seen,) to give any par- 
ticulars of this. Suffice it to say that in half an hour 
after I was taken to the hospital with a pretty severe 
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wound. SavDumin, on his side, was also wounded, but 
slightly. I do not mention the much greater injury 
we did to our opponents. I learned next day that 
the regiment had received orders that altered its destina* 
lion. 



CHAPTER V. 
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1809. COLONEl, OUDET— THE PHILADELPHES — DEATH OP 
ODDET. 

A FORTNIGHT had already elapsed since the depar- 
ture of the regiment, and my regret at not being able to 
accompany it had been increased by learning that it was 
retracing its steps, and marching again towards that 
Germany, the French soldiers' land of promise ; but I 
■was pretty well recovered, and felt myself fit to march, 
and join my regiment : so 1 asked the chief surgeon of 
the hospital for my dischaige, which he did not make me 
wait long for, as he delivered it to me next day, the 18th 
March. I'our soldiers, who left it the same day, were 
sent with me to New Brisack, wha-e the commissary was 
to give U3 further orders. Previous to my departure I 
had received news and money from my family, and I 
had a very agreeable journey, which was much enlivened 
by one of our companions, an old pioneer, who had sur- 
vived the wars of t!ie revolution. His never-ending 
accounts of battles never fatigued us. Tliey were ^ven 
in such an original and natural way, he mingled such 
strange reflections with them, that the most terrible cir- 
cumstances, when told by him, often made us burst into 
a roar of laughter, while he never for a moment lost his 
own imperturbable gravity. I was generally quartered 
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idong with him, and almost every day, without perceiv- 
ing the lapse of time, he captivated till midnight the 
attention of our peusanU — the name he gave to our boBt, 
end to every man not in the army, whatever hie rank or 
fortune might be. War was, in hia opinion, the grand 
object of civilization ; to be able to read and write out a 
list of a troop the ne phis ultra of knowledge ; and the 
honorary sabre he hod received at Marengo, a reward far 
above all orders, or marks of distinction. 

We reached New Brisack on the 6lh of April ; it was 
there that I separated from my companions, as we were 
sent off to join our respective corps. Mine was quartered 
at Ortenburgh in Bavaria, and I accordingly set off for 
that place. I marched, without halting, as far as Freiaei- 
gen, where I resolved to take some rest. 

I had scarcely taken possession of my quarters, when I 
was told of a soldier who had been there for more than a 
fortnight, and whom they spoke highly of. I felt but 
little interest in this : I requested to be left quiet, and 
to be awakened when dinner was ready. When I went 
down stairs, the soldier I had been told of was already 
at table ; he turned round when he saw me coming in, and ■ 
to the great surprise of our hosts, he rose with great \ 
precipitation and embraced me. It was my friend 
Savoumin, in theunifbrm of a serjeant major. 

During dinner, he infonned me that on his way to 
join our corps he had halted at Freiseigen, where he had 
been urged by some of his old companions to leave it, 
and to enter a supplementary regiment ihat was forming 
at the time, and was to be called the new ninth of the 
line. This corps, recently formed, and with a number of 
posts not filled up, presented a prospect of promotion 
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which he thought it his duty not to refuse. He <fflB^ 
eluded by urgirp me to imitate his example. How 
strong soever my desire was of rising higher than a cor- 
poral, I felt great repugnance to leave my regiment, for, 
in fact, we soldiers had formed a habit of considering 
our regiment as our family. But what Savournin told 
me of the colonel of the ninth shook my resolution. He 
described him as a commander desirous of having round 
him officers and non-commissioned officers, whose know- 
ledge would distinguish his regiment, and he of personal 
use to him on a day of battle. He told me also that as the 
colonel knew how to appreciate services, and was fond of 
rewarding them, there was every prospect of promotion 
under his command. 

This conversation, which continued till a late hour, 
made me reflect upon my prospects, and my mind was 
next day absorbed with the subject, whilst I was looking 
at the soldiers of the new regiment at their exercise. 
From the number of new epaulets and shoulder-knots, it 
was easily seen that plenty of promotions bad been 
made; and all this strengthened the advice given me by 
Savournin. At that moment the colonel left the burgo- 
master's liouse, which was in the grand square, and came 
up to the different companies that were performing the 
manual exercise. He was about thirty years of age, of 
an open and mild, yet martial physiognomy, with a look 
indicative both of penetration and good nature. His 
appeai'ance put the seal to Savournin's endeavours. 
My resolution was formed in an instant; I took advan- 
tage of the first moment the colonel was left alone, went 
up to him, and told him frankly that the account I had 
received from my friend, the appearance of his men, the 
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impression that he had himself made on my mind, and 
lastly, the hope of proper promotion, induced me to ask 
him for the honour of serving under his command. The 
singularity of this addrea?, and perhaps the praise I 
had mingled with it, fisetl the colonel's attention. He 
took me aside, asked me about my educatiou more than 
my services, about general studies more than the soldier's 
scliool ; and being satisfied with my answers, he said to 
me at length : " Young man, you shall be ' harbinger' in 
my regiment; no other post is at this moment vacant ; 
but in a sliort time, if your conduct be correct, E promise 1 
you that you shall not be forgotten," I accepted the , 
offer with gratitude; tlie colonel engaged to get my 
chaage of regiment approved of by the minister of war ; 
and that very day I was installed into my new post at 
the head of a. company, 

I soon began to think that my days of trial were 
over, and that the future would be favourable to me. A 
new campaign had been opened against Austria; the 
grand army to which we belonged, marched with en. 
thusiasni to new triumphs; it was commanded by 
Napoleon in person. Our regiment was composed of 
new elements, and aspired to the honour of speedily 
becoming old in the esteem of the army, and this noble 
feeling was kept up by our young colonel with a skill 
that was well fitted to bring about great results, I 
became his favourite, and as always occurs when a 
regiment is newly formed, the non-commissioned officers 
were almost all employed in writing, he made me his 
private secretary. This employment attached me still 
more to him; and I confess that there was something 
seductive and irresistible in his way that completely 
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&sc!nated my minJ. The sentiraent of admiration I 
felt for liim became still stronger when I represented 
in my own fancy this young commander on the battle 
field — everything in him announced one of those men 
whom nature seems to have formed for command. 

I might give you a more finished portrait of Colonel 
Oudet, at least gratitude claims it of me ; but I am also 
aware of the renown he obtained, and the reports that 
were spread of his conduct; I do not wish the justice 
I render him to have any influence in spreading fables 
already but too widely circulated. 

When we left Freiseigen, the whole regiment was 
impatient of reaching the theatre of hostilities. We 
met at Osterhoven the first French troops. During 
the eight days we remained in that town, we fraternized 
with several regiments, which were all animated with 
the same spirit. In those times we marched to battle 
with a feeling of confidence and of national dignity, 
inspii'ed by fifteen years of victory. 

I passed a great part of my lime at the colonePs, and 
had an opportunity of remarking that he enjoyed the 
same influence over every one that approached him as 
he did over me and the officers of his own regiment- 
He was constantly receiving visits from officers of rank, 
and all showed him profound esteem, and often a degree 
of respect and deference, for which he was indebted to 
his superior merit rather than to his rank. 

One day I had remained later than usual in the room 
where the colonel usually sat, when two persons came 
to see him; they were all three in the next room, which 
was only separated from mine by a thin partition, so 
that I could hear all that was said, My attention was 
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t called by hearing Oiidet embrace one of ihent, and 
address him by theiiamesof colonel and friend, and express 
his joy at meeting him after such a long absence. The 
second stranger said very little at first, but when his 
companion had finished, spoke in a low voice to the 
fbllowing effect : " Colonel Oudet, our friend Chnntard, 
was passing through Olmaring, not far from this ; I i;i- 
ifarmed him that you were in the neighbourhood, which 
I learned in my capacity of officer of the staff; — I re- 
quested him to introduce me to you ; I fell the most 
urgent necessity of seeing you, and your friend seized 
with avidity an opportunity of embracing you. 

" You have not been in the army for some time, and! 
ha^'e, perhaps, not remarked 'all the progress made by 
(he institution you founded seven years ago. The 
Philadelphes prosper and increase ; their leaders are aC 
this moment far distant from the array. The areo- 
patfUs has decided that in your capacity of founder of 
the order, you ought to resume the censorship. We 
are desired by them to express to you their desire." 

I was greatly struck with this, to me, extraordinary 
address, and listened with redoubled attention. 

Colonel Oudet seemed surprised at this commencement, 
for he waa a moment before he replied — " Gentlemen," 
said lie, " the areopagus honours me more than I merit ; 
there are in its own bosom, officers of higher rank than 
mine, and who are well qualified to preside over the 
institution. I have been but lately recalled to tlie 
army, and do not know its elements sufficiently well to 
take charge of such a heavy burden ; I should fear to 
commit errors, to compromise the safety of the mem- 
bers; I cannot accept the honour they present to mc.'" 
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Upon this the staff-officer and Colonel Chautardu 
him very strongly ; though I could not make out all 
they said, it was evident that they were members of an 
association instituted for the destruction of what they 
denomiTiated tyranny. I was much embarrassed for them, 
for Colonel Oudet, and for myself, who thus suddenly 
became entrusted with their secrets. I recollected that 
more than one conspiracy had failed through accidents 
similar to the one that put me so near them ; and without 
wishing to have any responsibiUty in the whole of this 
business my anxiety became greater and greater. 

Oudet long resisted the bold appealsof his friend, andthe 
brilliant perspective with which the staff-officer attempted 
to fascinate him. At last their obstinacy restored him to 
his wonted firmness and decision, and he told themwitha 
moderation, skill and nobleness of manner that left them 
scarcely a word to say in reply: "That at the period when 
he had founded the society of Philadelphes between a few 
young men, it was an association of friends that he had 
formed ; that enthusiasm had secretly in creased afterwards, 
while despotism had sprung up in the consular govern- 
ment, and the Philadelplies had dared to form the project 
of overthrowing that power, and of restoring France to its 
repubhcan liberties. At that period, one day might 
have restored liberty, since one man only was to be des- 
troyed ; but five years of a most extraordinary reign and 
of glory wholly unparalleled, had altogether changed 
the ideas of the French. Political parties had been 
extinguished; almost all the soldiers of the republic 
were sincerely faithful to the imperial eagles ; everj- man 
saw in the present war the expiring struggle of the 
coalition, and the indication of a durable peace, — the 
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"uBurarice that our country was aliuut to make, under 
the ffigi&of agreat man, the trial of its powers of industry 
and commerce, which it had been accumulating during 
a period of twenty years. In this state what French- 
man could believe that he was called upon to destroy so 
manyhopes,byoverthrowing the established government? 
Doubtless (concluded Colonel Oudet) I am a republic4ui, 
and wilt die a republican j but I can sacrifice my wishes 
to the happiness of my country; its glory is secured — its 
repose is about to commence. Would we stain its 
glory and endanger its repose by new agitations ? The 
principles of the revolution will spring up in prosperity, 
and our children wQl one day establish, without a struggle, 
that libertywhich we could not secure except by shedding 
torrents of blood. My friends, let lis be capable of 
making a greater effort than the courage of conspiring, 
that of renouncing projects of which the very success 
would be disastrous to France/' 

Colonel Chautard attempted to urge the binding nature 
of the oaths of the Ph'iladelphes, Oudet reminded him 
tliat the PhiladelpJtes did not in his time take such oaths 
as he alluded to; that duties change with times and 
circumstances, and resolutions with the progress of years ; 
that an association of students does not bind a man for 
the whole of his hfe. They spoke of Brutus and Cato. 
He replied that the world had now no need of such fero- 
cious virtues as these ancients displayed. They talked of 
republics, and mentioned the name of Sparta. He ridi- 
culed the Grecian republics, with the except! on ofjV then s. 
The liberty he wished for, was one accompanied by allthe 
blessings of civilization, all the charms of the arts, all 
the riches of commerce and of science. 
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Finally, tbcy asked him wliat was his reply to the pro^ 
posal of the areopagus — "Tell them," replied he, "that 
my love for my country forces me to stand firm by ilie 
standard of the head of the government, ivhen Iiis march 
is in all respects favourable to our country ; but that if, 
in future days, he became a despot, I would be one of 
the first to raise the cry, ' Rise lovers of your country.' " 

The conference broke up, and Colonel Oudet went 
out with tic two officers. I took advantage of bis 
absence, to retire; these individuals, so far as I knoT, 
never came again. 

For some days after this incident, I remarked that an 
air of thought and anxiety was mingled with the colonel's 
wonted pleasing smile. I was afterwards told, by a 
Corsican major retired from the army, that reports were 
spread among the troops that Oudet was at the head of 
a secret association. 1 have been toid that a lady, at that 
time possessed of great beauty and influence, asserted 
that the staff-officer I spoke of, had carefully spread 
this Itelief in the army, for the purpose of forcing the 
discontented to shew themselves. At the very urae he 
was taking advantage of their credulity, it is said that he 
obtained a secret interview with the emperor, and dis- 
covered to him all the plans of the association. Napo- 
leon listened with great anxiety to everything that was 
reported of Oudet. When he was told of his refusal to 
join the party, and ascertained that it was sincere, he 
resumed his serenity of countenance, and said, with a 
smile, that the association was noUiing more than a club 
af college companions. But he too fully appreciated the 
merit of such conduct to allow it to remain unrewarded. 
In fact, a month had not expired when the colonel was 
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promoted to the rank of general, the very evening before 
ihe battle of Wagrnm ; yet the regiment Iiad been doing 
nothing but marching and countermarching since the 
opening of the campaign, and had not even been engaged 
in the bloody engagement of lEssling. 

This unlooked for promotion seems to me to be t 
sufficient proof that the emperor had been informed, as 
I learned afterwards, of Oiidcl's refusal. I was even 
then satisfied of the falsehood of the report circulated 
of his participation in the plans of the secret society at 
that period ; and everything combines to shew the error 
of those who have maintained that he was completely 
disgraced at that very time. Perhaps I have already 
said too much upon this part of Colonel Oudet's life.; 
but so many reports have been spread in the army about 
his conduct, after the battle of Wagram, that I have 
thought it my duty to state the above mentioned par- 
ticulars, which chance brought to my knowledge.* 

The new rank he had just obtained was a sure sign of 
the promotion that would be made of every man erf 
merit in his regiment, because previous to the battle of 
Wagram, General Oudet had not been employed on 
services conformable to his rank, and because he stiU 
continued to command the ninth. These arrangements, 
the numerous promotions going on among the superior 
officers, the concentration of the army, everything an- 
nounced an approaching engagement It was the battle 
of Wagram. 

It is not to be expected that I can give the particulaw 
of this action, which was fought on the 6th July, 1809. 
Be^des, all that I know of it is limited to a very few 
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things. Id these grand movements, when generals cm 
can scarcely tell whether they are on the rifrhl or on the 
left wingof the army, what can a non-com missionedofBcer 
knowf All that I can say is, that on leaving the Isle of 
Lobaii, and in the plain at whose extremity Vienna is 
situated, our regiments were crowded upon each other 
like men of ihe same column, and that on the day of 
the battle I was present at the most brilliant review I 
ever saw in my life. 

In the morning, the Empenir rode along the lines, and 
was hailed with loud exclamations by the soldiers ; but 
the splendid staff that surrounded him, and the enthusi- 
astic shouts that burst forth at his approach, pointed him 
out to the enemy, and exposed him to great danger, till 
an order was sent to the troops not to hail him as he 
passed along. 

It is well known how the Emperor allowed the enemy 
to make several attempts on his flanks, till about ten 
o'clock in the morning, when he ordered a grand move- 
ment upon the Austrian centre, which decided the fate 
of the bailie. Our regiment was in the left wing, which 
was commanded by Massena; it was against it that the 
enemy made their strongest attacks, when they wished 
to cut us off from our communications with the Isle of 
Lobau. We had to sustain and drive back several 
charges of cavalry, that caused us the loss of a great 
many men. Our colonel was twice wounded. He was 
wounded in the thigh with a lance, and forced to leave 
the field of battle for a few minutes ; but the moment 
he was dressed, he came back to resume his posl. 

The action had terminated ; it was early in the day, 
and we were close to the gates of Vienna, which hod 
for several days been in the hands of the French ; we 
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expected we should enter it ourselves in tlie course of 
the day, and enjoy the repose we had so much need of, 
when the regiment received orders to move forward on 
the right beyond Ebersdorf, to secure the movements 
of a part of the army, and to follow the enemy in their 
rapid retreat. "We .irnied ourselves with patience and 
set out. Night began to set in. We were to meet on 
our march with two or three regiments that had been 
called ofl' from their positions, to whom we were to 
transmit orders to march back, and combine their move- 
ments with ours ; but they had set off before we arrived, 
and we did not come up with them. Night had come 
on ; though we were full of confidence, as the enemy had 
been in full retreat since the middle of the day, yet we 
marched forward witli the usual precautions. It was 
about eleven o'clock ; we had just left the plain, and 
were entering upon somR broken ground that was slightly 
hilly, when, on turning round a tuft of trees, we were 
hailed by several Austrian advanced posts, and all at 
once received a very sharp fire from every direction. 
We soon recovered the shock ; our colonel displayed 
equal coolness and judgment, and led us on to the charge 
in the direction from whicli the hottest fire had come. 
We overthrew without difficulty the battalions placed 
on this spot, and continued our march forward ; but a 
skirmish was not enough for us, others of the Austrian 
troops assembled to support the first ; we were soon 
surrounded on all sides, and discovered too late that we 
had fallen into the very midst of a division of the enemy's 
army. They formed round us a wall of fire and 
bayonets, which we fruitleasly attempted to break 
through. Twenty tiroes were we thrown back upon 
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the hollow ground where we had beeo surpiiaefl. 
colonel hoped that the noise of our firing would brijig 
up the regimeDts that uuglit tu have occupied the some 
position as ourselves ; but they had joined the mua 
body of the army, and we remained isolated. Mean- 
while, every discharge of musketry brought down whole 
ranks, and we were called upon to surrender. It was 
then that, formed in a square, and covering the ea^e 
with our bodies, we heard Oudet exclaim, " On the 
day of a grand victory, in which it had the glory of 
concurring, the ninth regiment will not dishonour its 
eagle by surrendering. My lads, we will all con(]uer or 
die — Vive r Empereur !" This rally'mg word we each 
of u& shouted with fury, we rushed upon the enemy, 
who gave way ; but we wwe again thrown buck upon 
the little wood where the enemy's troops rested. In a 
few moments, the gi-eater part of those whom the great 
battle had spared, were cut down in the ambuscade. 
Some few of us still stood by the colonel, wlio was 
covered with wounds, and seemed no lohger animated 
with the hopes of safely ; but merely witli the necessity 
of dying worthily. Not one of the enemy dared to 
approach us. Our fire had almost ceased, and we re- 
ceived in ^lence and resignation the shots that were 
fired at us at a distance of only twenty paces;, the, 
colonel then took the eagle of the regiment, pulled it 
from the staff', and after making a small hole in the 
ground with a pioneer's hatchet, put into it oiu' rallying 
signal, to prevent it falUng into the enemy's hands. On 
the same spot, and at the same moment I fell senseless 
on the ground — I was wounded by a musket shot in the 
breast 
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The ciildness of the morning air revived my senses 
for a moment. When I opened my eyes, I saw the 
dead bodies of my companions around me. Two entire 
battalions uf the regiment lay dead beside me, and the I 
colonel was in the midst of them. The Austrians liad | 
retreated, and the silence around me was only broken I 
by the groans of the dying. I again became insensible^ | 
and had not fully recovered my recollection, till I i 
taken to the ambulance. Atday-light severalregiments i 
had hastened towards the spot where they had heard tiring j 
during the night ; but all t!ie assistance they eould give I 
was to save the wounded, and this, unfortunately, n 
not a hard task, for the greater part had lost all their 
blood during the night, and expired towards morning. 

The assistant surgeon who dressed me, assured me 
that my wound was not dangerous, and that I should 
soon get over it. As the same thing is said to every 
wounded man, to those even who are on the point of 
expiring, I had no great reason to be satisfietl on this j 
account ; but the tone in which it was said, and his \ 
manner of dressing me, and more than all, a certain 
presentiment which I fell on more than one important 
occasion, made me trust in his words; hence my wound , 
did not make more impression on me than a similar 
event usually does on a soldier's mind. 

The day after I was sent to the ambulance it was 
visited by the Emperor, accompanied by Massena and 
two or three general officers; he was a quarter of an hour 
in visiting our ward. A calm and satisfied look shone 
on his countenance; he had no sword, and had under 
his arm his hat full of gold coin. He stopped at every 
bed, said sometJiing to every patient, inquired about his 
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wound, and before going further, threw on the bed two 
or three Napoleons, according to the patient's rank- 
When he left our ward, we made an effort to rise up on 
our beds, in spite of the sufferings we felt, and saluted 
him with acclamations which he received with a smile of 
kindness and goodwill, casting a last glance round the 
hall before he went out. It was thus that the Emperor 
inspired tiie soldier with enthusiasm. 

On the same day, Savournin camo to see me ; our third 
battalion, to which he belonged, had remained with the 
main body of the army, and had not been engaged in the 
ill-fated action of Ebersdorf. My friend was profoundly 
afflicted at the disaster our regiment had sustained. As 
soon as I embraced him, I mentioned my regret at the 
colonel's death. " He is not dead," said he, " but there 
are small hopes of saving him. He is in an adjoining ward 
covered with wounds, and surrounded by his own men. 
I have obtained leave to attend upon him, and have only 
left him for a moment, for the purpose of seeing you." 

On the third day, Savournin came and infornied me 
that the colonel was dying, and that no hopes remtuned. 
I would absolutely see him ; Savournin called a soldier, 
and they two assisted me in getting up, and supported 
me as far as his bed. He knew me, as I perceived by 
the pjunful smile on his countenance ; I saw but too 
clearly, at the very first glance, the truth of Savournin's 
statement. Colonel Oudet was losing his blood by a 
wound in the breast, which had broken open again that 
morning; and it was invjun that he had till this moment 
tried to conceal his weakness and his sufferings; his 
strength declined every moment, and the marks of dis. 
solution already began to disguise the beauty of bis 
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■rtial figure. He seemed to recover for a moment; I 
was standing beside his bed ; he stretched out hia hand 
to me, and as I pressed it, several men of tiie ninth 
uollectcd round us, he made a last effort to address U8| 
and said : " My fellow soldiers, 1 shall not have time to 
recommend you to the Emperor ; I hope that he wdi 
learn your conduct, and will fully reward it. This is my 
consolation on leaving yon." He added some uncon- 
nected words, and expired. By the universal regret 
expressed by those present on tliis melancholy occa»(m, 
it was easy to discern what were the colonel's merits, and 
the atfectioB borne to him by his regiment, 

I was led away, or rather carried back to my bed. 
Bavournin was full of sombre despair, and left nie without 
saying a word ; I scarcely thought of retaining him, I 
was so painfully aifected at the melancholy scene I had 
just witnessed. 

The next day, at the hour when the sad ceremony was 
to be paid to my colonel, I crawled to the window to see 
him carried by. He was to be buried in the garden 
belon^ng to the house that served us as an hospital. 
The persons present were all soldiers, most of them 
wounded. Whilst they were lowering him into the 
grave, the company crowded round ; my eyes were fixed 
on this motionless group, when all at once some unfore- 
seen event seemed to throw it into confusion. They 
rushed towards one spot, and I saw some one carried 
away. My uncertainty was not of long duration, for I 
learned in a few minutes afterwards that Savoumin, 
rendered desperate by his sorrow at the colonel's loss, 
and perhaps disgusted with a hfe, in which all his best 
founded hopes vanished one after another, had thrown 
£ & 
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himself on the point of his sword, beside the grave of 
Oudet. 

Thus I lost at the same moment a friend and a pro- 
tector; I was again thrown back among the crowd, 
without hopes of reward for my past services, without 
being able to flatter myself with meeting another com- 
mander who would do me justice. I had reckoned on 
the future so confidently, that I remained for some time 
completely discouraged, and foresaw not that any event 
could ever place me in a position equally advantageous. 
Besides, I knew, as every <Hie else did, that our con^- 
manders treated us as they were themselves treated by 
the Emperor ; success was all in all in the army ; 
courage in misfortune was held of no avail; and as 
9^tentatiion made promotion and reward to be publicly 
distributed to every regiment immediately aftqr an en- 
gagement, the absent had seldom any share.* 
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I VERY soon perceived that the surgeon had not de- 
cdved me, when he said that my wound was not dan- 
gerous, for it healed without difficulty ; I was fully 
convalescent in a month, and would certainly have been 
so much sooner, had not the deaths of the colonel and 
my friend, and my anxiety about my future lot affected 
me with a deep melancholy, and a moral uneasiness that 
delayed my cure. The ambulance to which I belonged 
was twice sent to diiFcrent villages, and consequently 
I had been removed with the rest of the wounded to 
considerable distances, which produced a violent shock 
upon my health. I was at Etzertorff on the 15th of 
August, and began to rise and walk about. I was put 
on full rations, and was informed that I should receive 
leave to quit the hospital in a few days. 

The regiment that I had left to enter into the 9th was 
at Getzendorf, three leagues from the village where I 
was ; it had lost a great many men at the battle of 
Essling and Wagram. The colonel and major, ten or 
twelve officers, and the half of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates had been killed. The vacancies 
were already beginning to be filled up ; and a major of 
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the young guard had just been appointed coloneh'^l 
knew not where was the surviving hattalion of the 9th, 
whose buttons I had not jrt put on ; I knew nobody 
in it ; I had no protector there, and was ignorant even 
if its wrecks would still continue to form the skeleton 
of a regiment, or would not shortly be dispersed among 
different corps. I was, it is true, put on the rolls of the 
ambulance as belonging to the 9tli ; but I felt no incli- 
nation whatever to join it^ and at any rate I resolved to 
take a walk over to Getzendorf, which I was permitted 
to do by the head surgeon. I saw the colonel, told him 
under what circumstances I had left the regiment he 
commanded, and showed him my deare of entering it 
agiun. He asked what company I had belonged to, 
and told me to come back in an hour. On seeing him 
again I perceived that the inquiries he had made con- 
cerning me were far from being unfavourable. He 
tpid me that there were still two posts of harbinger vacant 
of the fi*e that were killed at Wagram, and that I should 
enter in this capacity among the hght company of the 
second battalion. He gave me, for the director of the 
ambulance, a letter pretty much in the style of an ordei', 
desiring him to send me to his regiment as soon asl 
left his care. 

A soldier sees too tnany events for them to produce a 
very durable impression on his mind ; even that pro- 
duced by the memorable skirmish of Ebersdorf began 
gradually to be effaced from my memory; and in the 
end of August, I joined ray corps, and assumed my func- 
tions of harbinger. These were not very troublesome, 
in a country where the soldier was lodged, boarded, 
and almost entirely maintained by the inhabitants, re- 
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eived no rations or allowances, and was whole monllis 
without receiving a farthing of his pay. Hence our 
accounts did not occupy much of our lime ; our exercise 
cwcupiedus but a short time, and in comfortable quarters 
the polite attentions of the Germans, and particularly of 
the German females, made us soon forget all our fatigues. 
The different regiments were soon placed again on theirfull 
war establisliment, the men perfectly equipped ; and the 
army, recovered from its fatigues, became proud and au- 
dacious, full of devoted obedience, and of that thought- 
lessness of the future, then justified by so many victories. 

The peace which had just been signed between the 
two sovereigns, and the report that was circulated of an 
alliance that was to render it perpetual, increased the 
good intelligence in which we lived with our guests. 
Towards the end of 1809, the array made a few move- 
ments, and some corp^ changed their positions ; we 
occupied successively a number of villages in the environs 
of Vienna, and found everywhere the same reception, the 
same eager attendons. 

We felt the more inclined to enjoy the comforts of 
our situation, as we were well assured that we should 
not enjoy them long. Besides, even comforts would 
soon have seemed insipid to ua ; people accustomed to 
such long and frequent marches necessarily became soon 
tired of repose. This, doubtless. Napoleon knew, for he 
was always ready to break the monotony of a life that 
raigbt have seemed to us tix> uniform, and to supply us 
with objects of novelty and amusement. He doubtless 
thought we should see Spain with pleasure, and deter- 

ined on sending us thither. 
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On the 15th November, in the evening, theregimenL 
received orders to niarcli ; on the 16th at five o'clock in 
the morning, I was already on the road, with my com- 
panions the harbingers, under the command of a non- 
commissioned officer, for the purpose of preparing 
quarters on our inarch. It would appear that the deHcate 
attention was paid us of shortening the pain of our 
adieus witli the kind hearted Austrians and their amiable 
partners, whose recollection was deep in our minds for 
two or three days march. 

The Ibt of the places we were to march through did 
not go so far as Spain ; but the direction we took, and 
the political affairs of the time left us no doubt on the 
subject. At any rate, we cared no more about going 
to Spain than any where else ; but as we had set out 
for it, we wished to go thither. We had been on the 
way to it seven or eight months before, but we had 
been countermarched for a short time, to win tliree or 
four battles and take a capital. 

We took double marches, and halted only a few 
times to be inspected; and after marching through 
Austria and Piedmont, and traversing the South of 
France, we entered Spain by the valley of Aran, in the 
beginning of January, 1810. We had passed through 
Orange, which is no more than twenty-five or thirty 
leagues from Toulon. This neighbourhood, the air of 
Provence, the dialect of the inhabitants awakened my 
affection for my native spot which I had not seen for four 
years ; I could have been there in three days, passed 
as much there, and after embracing my family and 
friends, still have joined my regiment before it entered 
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m— and aMurcdly I should have been at my post 
on the clay appointed. It may be easily imagined how 
desirous I was of such an occurrence. During the two 
or three days, in which we traversed Upper Provence 
and the Conital, I suffered greatly from my painful 
reflections:, But I knew too well the state of things, 
even to dare to ask permission to take a journey, that 
would have afforded me so much happiness, and which 
would, as r thought, have increased my zeal for the 
service. The colonel would have been unwilling to 
take upon himself the responsibility of granting me 
leave at such a moment, and it was too late to ask it 
from the minister of war. I was obliged to give up 
ihe idea, but it was not without great sorrow. My 
friends perceived it ; for several days together their 
jokes and their gaiety I could not endure ; I took no 
share in their always spirited conversation ; I did not 
mix with them at all, but walked a short distance 
behind them, a prey to my own melancholy reflections. 

By the wretched state of the roads, and the iilthinesa 
of the villages and the inhabitants, more perhaps than 
our march through the Pyrenees, we perceived that we 
had CTossefl the frontiers. France and Spain are joined 
tageiiier like the two halves of those masks called nifr/it 
and day, the one black, and the other while, without 
any I intermediate shades. The bad humour of our 
h»sts, rather than their language, soon told us that we 
were in an enemy's country ; they pretended that we 
ivpre carrying' on an unjust war against their country. 
This we had nothing to do with, soldiers are not fitted 
fdr Brtddling with such sort of things. 

After crossing the Pyrenees, we remained for some- 
F. 3 
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time at Puertolas, where we learned ibatthe tinrd corpSf 
commanded by Marshal Suchet,* was master of almost 
llio whole of Arragon, and of a part of Catalonia t and 
we flattered ourselves with the idea of aiding to take the 
remainder. 

On the 15th of January, the regiment received orders 
to march; we passed through Arragon by shtwl 
marches, crossed the Ebro at Alborga, and remained a 
few days at Galba. The general opinion was that the 
marshal was preparing to besiege Valentia, and that we 
were to form a part of the troops employed. A few 
days after our arrival at Galba, an order of the day 
informed ua that about four thousand men belonging t» 
our corps had met, between El Povo and Terruel, the 
Spaninih corps of General Villa Campa, and had defeated 
them, after an engagement, where the latter suffered a 
great loss. This we were not surprised ; at to tt>ll us at 
this period that a French corps had met the enemy, was 
Ba^nng enough ; the rest was a matter of course. 

We left Galba a few days after hearing this news, 
persuaded that we were going to support and follow up 
the successes of the troops that were a-head of us. As 
the country ^ve jiassed through had been already occu- 
pied by the French, I went forward along with the 
harbingers of the two battalions, accompanied by an 
escort, to prepare quarters for our respective companies. 
The momiug of the day at which we were to arrive at 
Terruel, my companions had already been gone half an 
hour before I reached the guard-house, our usual place 



' Tlien commander in chief in Spain ; he was made a Marshal 
and Duke of Albufera afler this period,— Editor. 
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: meeting. I was obliged to set out with only two 
soldiers of my company who were along with me; and 
we hurried forward in theexpectationof speedily coming 
up with the other harbingers. The Httle we had heard' 
of the war jn Spain, and the guerillas, gave us no desirei 
of marching in such small numbers : we had already met 
some peasantB, whose answers informed us that our com-t 
panions were far a-head of us ; and in spite of oiir strongc 
desire of continuing our journey, we were obliged tdl' 
halt about eight o'clock at a wretched tavern on thai 
road to take some refreshment. At nine o'clock war 
were again on our rout; my two men were about lb 
hundred paces in front of me, and I was hurrying fortpl 
ward to join them, when I heard some shots in front, h 
rushed forward, and was soon able to distinguish, at th^ 
turn of the road, about thirty persons shouting violently, 
and in the greatest confusion. I stopped for an instant 
to examine what could be the matter, when seven or 
eight individuals left the crowd, and hastened towards 
me. I had not time to think that I was about to be 
attacked, when I was struck, disarmed, and led, or 
rather dragged towards the main band, in the midst of 
whom I was thrown with violence. The first object: 
that struck me, was one of my soldiers horribly mutilated^ 
and with his head separated from his body : the otheri 
with his clothes torn to pieces, bloody, and covered with 
wounds, still struggled against the blows that were 
showered on hini, and which seemed to be given so as t» 
make liia sufferings more lingering. I was soon exposed 
to similar blows myself, and some strokes of the butt- 
end of a musket, were the commencement of the treat- 
ment reserved for me ; I expected nothing but deatli,^ 
—when suddenly one of the individuals pronounced 
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some Spanish words, which made tlie rest retire a few 
paces ; he came up to me bluntly, took me by the hand, 
called me by my name, and asked me in very good 
French, if I did not recognise him. I had not had too 
much time to look at hiin till this moment. I did so 
now, and after a moment's hesitation I remembered 
having seen, and even having been acquainted with him, 
but where or under what circumstances I could not 
recollect. It was only necessary for him to mention his 
name to recall them to my mind in a moment. It was 
Valdcjo, the young Spanish volunteer of the corps of 
Romana, to whom I Jiad been of service when I was 
stationed at Wischendorf, in Mscklenburgh. 

We did not remain ten minutes after the skirmish I 
have just mentioned on the spot where it had taken 
place. I should have liked that these guerillas bad 
stopped a little longer, as I was certain that tbe ad- 
vanced guard of our regiment would be up in two hours, 
and might deliver me. Valdejo ordered it otherwise ; 
lie commanded his men to march ; they left the high 
road, threw themselves to the right, through fields at, 
first, and then entered upon a wretched path, which led 
I knew not where. We bad left on the road the body 
of the soldier who had been killed. The other, who for 
a long time was exposed to the inhuman cruelty of our 
guides, was covered with deep wounds, and c.iuld scarcely 
keep up with us; but they now began to pay some 
attention tohim, and to spare him from further suffering ; 
they even halted in a wood to dress his woimds, Val- 
dejo, notwithstanding the marks of friendship he had 
shown me, did not think proper to restore my arms, but 
marched alongside of me at the head of his little band. 
He repeatedly expressed to me how happy he felt in 
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having met with me, for he said that if I had fallen into 
the hands of any other partisan chief, I should have 
assuredly been massacred. He informed me that some 
time after the return of Rcmana's corps to Spain, he 
felt disgDEted with the army in consequence of the ill- 
treatment he met with from his captain, had obtained 
leave to quit his regiment, and had retired to Tierga, a 
viUage in Arragon, where his family had large estates ; 
but that in a short time the aspect the war assumed, the 
desires of his relaiions, and especially of hia uncie the 
priest, had prevailed on him to enter anew n[x>n the 
career of arms, and that he was one of the officers of the 
partisan leader Porher, whom he was preparing to join. 
He assured me that I might be tranquil about my safely; ' 
that fio far from allowing the smallest injury to be don*'' I 
me, he was ready to do tor me everything in his power ('' 
but that at the same time his devotion to his country' 
imperiously forbade him lo give me my liberty ; that he 
would, consequently, leave me at the first depot for 
jwisoners we ahoidd meet on our route, where he would 
take care to procure me all the comforts that he was 



After marching till four o'clock in the afternoon, -we 
halted at a solitary farm house to pass the night. The 
inhabitants came several times and thrust their fists in 
my face, and would not have been satisfied with this, 
had not Valdejo got at last seriously angry, and threat- 
ened to draw his sabre in my defence. My soldier died 
the same evening from the effects of his woimds. 

We again set out the next morning ai day-hreak. 
Valdcjo informed me lliat unless unexpected circum- 
stances occurred, wc should sleep at La Puebia, where 
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be hoped to meet Porlier and the main body of 1 
troops, that was, if the inarch of the French army had 
not forced them to move in another direction. We foU 
lowed for several hours a well beaten path. About t«i 
in the morning, we found on the road the hat of a French 
non-com miBsioned officer, covered with mud, and with 
the plate torn oiF. A little farther we saw the epaulets 
of a light infantry officer, a gun-stock, and the bandrol 
of a cartridge box cut in two by the stroke of a sabre 
and stained with blood. The band stopped a moment 
to look at these thin^, and then continued their march. 
We had not gone thirty paces farther before we saw, 
stretched across the path, the body of a French soldier, 
mutilated in a manner equally indecent and horrible. 
Two others were hanging on trees, and bore the marks 
of cruel and protracted torments; a fourth, with his 
head cut off, was hungup by one of his feet. If the Spa- 
niards who escorted me could not refrain from displaying 
the ferocious joy they felt at such a sight, it was entirely 
impossible for me to repress a burst of horror and indig- 
nation, for which I was on the jwint of being massacred. 
Valdejo had again a great deal of trouble to save me 
from tile ferocity of his companions. These things 
announced to me a melancholy lot for the future, and I 
thought with deep depression of mind upon all the 
misery that awaited me when I should be delivered up 
to Spaniards who had had no former connection with me, 
and who would consequently treat me as they were in 
the habit of treating every Frenchman whom chance 
placed in their merciless hands. 

In the evening we reached La Puebla, where Porlier 
came to meet us with some of his officers ; here I en- 
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eountered further danger, from the guerillas themselveB, 
and from the mob who followed them, and vented their 
opprobrious epithets at me. I was protected, as I had 
hitherto been by the friendship of Valdejo ; and I was 
even treated on his account with a sort of goodwill by 
the officers of his corps. He remained two days at l,a 
Puebla, during which I lodged with him and scarcely 
ever left his side. On the second evening he informed 
me that he was ordered by Porlier to go to Palma on a 
secret mission, that he would set out next morning with 
four men only ; and that I was to go with him to form 
part of the depot of French prisoners of war at Majorca. 

We took mules and a guide. Valdejo paid liberally 
wherever he went, and displayed a gaiety and good 
humour, which lie fruitlessly attempted to make me 
share in. We slept on the first evening at Alventosa, 
on the second, at Almonacir, lioth miserable villages, 
as poor and as filthy as all those I had already seen in 
the filthy kingdom of Spain, and where, though we paid 
a high price, we could not obtain anything eatable, at 
least for a Frenchman. At Castelon de la Plana, a small 
sea-port, which we reached on the third day, Valdejo 
wislied to take advantage of a settled south west wind, 
and immediately bargained with the captain of a pink, 
that was abtmt to weigh anchor, to convey us to 
Palma, and we arrived at that place the next morning 
at day-break. 

Whilst Valdejo was busy in fulfilling the objects of 
his mission, he advised me to walk about and visit the 
town, always attended, however, by two of his men. 
I learned that all the French prisoners who had been 
lately in this place, had been sent to Cabrera, a small 
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i^and in the neghbourhood, and that there remaim 
in Majorca only a few officers on parole. I had plenty 
of time during two days to visit the town, which is 
handsome and well built. It was not till the second 
evening that Valdijo, who since our arrival had scarcely 
ever shown himself at the inn where we lodged, in- 
formed me tliat he was to set out again for the king- 
dom of VaJentia the following evening, and that he 
would come beforehand and accompany me on board a 
brig (hat was to set out at ten o'clock in the morning, 
to convey provisions to the prisoners of Cabrera whom I 
was to join. 

The espectation of my departure awoke me earlier 
than usual. Valdejo had settled the business he came 
on, and had received a supply of money. We took a 
parting breakfast, as plentiful as delicate, and at the 
close he would absolutely make me accept some doub- 
loons ; but I thanked him for his kind offer, and showed 
him that I had still plenty of money, as I had not 
been plundered by bis soldiers. We then went on 
board the brig, into which I put some provisions, which 
I thought right to take with me in case of need. My 
Arragonese friend seemed to part from uie with regret ; 
and for myself I bad too much reason to be satisfied 
with his conduct towards me, not to assure him how 
desirous I was that some opportunity might arise of 
reciprocating the favours I had received ; we promised 
eaci] othertbatincase the chances of war brought us again 
into contact, we sliould do each other every service in 
our power, that was not inconsistent with our duty and 
our fidelity to our colours. 

I was given in charge of the captain of the brig, who 
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Was to convey me to my deHtination : at half past ten i 
the vessel weighed anchor, and at two in the afternoon^. I 
we were witliin sight of Cahrera. 

Wheu we approached the coastj we saw the rocks od ' 
the siiore crowded with people ; 1 cuuid soon distinguirfi 
the perwjQs individually, who Imd their eyes lixcd upon 
us, and seemed to follow our movements with anxious ' 
care. I examined them in my turn, without being 
able to account for the scene before mc ; at last a sudden , 
impulse whldi struck me with astonishment and stupe- 
faction, told me that ihe men before me were French.: 
men, whose lot I was come to share. Many of them^l 
were quite naked, and an black as mulattos, with beards 
fit for a pioneer, dirty and out of order; some hai];>, 
pieces of clothing, but they had no shoes, or tiieir legs* 
thigJis, and part of their body were bare. Tlie number 
of these new companions of mine, I estimated to be 
about live or six thousand, among whom I at last saw 
three with pantaloons and uniforms still almost entire; 
the whole body were mingled together on the rocks and 
the beech, were shouting with joy, beating their hands, 
and following us as we moved along. I supposed tliat 
the arrival of provisions was the cause of their run- 
ning to the shore; but other objects soon called my 
attention; the grouni! a little way from tlie shore was 
covered with groups of huts, pretty much like those we 
are wont to have in our camps, but neither so regular 
nor so clean. In front of one of these rude construc- 
tions, on a pine tree, about fifteen feet high, crossed,,) 
over at top by a bar, was attached a man completely 
naked, and making the most violent efforts. For what 
reason had he been put there f This was one of the first 
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questions I resolved to ask on my arrival at Cabrera. I 
shall explain it a little further on. 

The brig came at last quite close to the shore, and 
was fastened to a rock, and a plank was put out for ua 
to land. About twenty prisonera only were allowed to 
come on board, while a file of thirty Spaniards were 
drawn up on the shore, and were ready to fire on any of 
the rest who should make any sign of cominj; too near. 
The provisions were landed on the shore by ihe pri- 
soners who were allowed to approach ; I also landedi 
and in about an hour after the brig was under weigh, 
and was speedily out of sight. 

An immense semi-circle was formed round tlie spot 
where the bread and meat had been deposited. Ten or 
twelve persons were in the centre ; one of them had a 
list in his hand, and called out successively for the dif- 
ferent divisions to come furword, and likewise cried out 
their respective numbers. Three or four men then came 
forward, received the rations allotted to their mess, and 
carried them away ; the private divisions were ihen made 
among themselves, I should not give a just idea of the 
manner in which the distribution was made, by saying, 
that the utmost order and regularity prevailed ; it was 
more than order, it was a. kind of solemn and religious 
gravity. I doubt if the important and serious duties of 
ambassadors and ministers of state, have ever in any 
country been fulfilled with such dignity as was shown 
on the countenances, and in every movement of the dis- 
tributors. Bread seemed to be a sacred object, the 
smallest morsel of which could not be secreted without 
committing a heinous crime ; the smallest pieces which 
had been broken off in the conveyance, were gathered 
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*ith care and respect, and placed on the heap to wliich 
they belonged. I was busily engaged in suneying this 
singular ceremony, and took no share in it myself i I did 
not know whom I was to apply to for rations, wliich I 
had an equal claim to with tlie rest ; hence I was soon 
left alone, for everyone went off with his supply. This, 
however, I was not much concerned at; I had four 
loaves in my knapsack, two pounds of salt beef, and a 
bottle of rum ; with these I could do till the next dis- 
tribution of provisions. 1 wandered up and down the 
shore with a staff in my hand, and ray knapsack on my 
back, and I was thinking of walking into the interior of 
the island, when I was addressed by some of the prisoners, 
and in a few minutes surrounded by a considerable 
crowd. The distribution of provisions had been a mai^ 
ter of too great importance for them to pay attention to 
me at first ; but it would seem after the staff of life, what 
they loved most, was to hear news of their native land, 
I was overwhelmed witli questions about the situation of 
various regiments, but above alt of the state of France, 
and the affwrs of the Peninsula. I told them all I knew. 
Several times when I was speaking of our late victories, 
my voice was drowned by shouts of joy, mingled with 
expressions of courage, national pride, and vengeance. 

All at once, an individual rushed through the crowd, 
crying out, " It is Guiileroard," forced his way to me, 
and eagerly embraced me. I had some diffici-lty in 
recognizing him ; it was Ricaud, a serjeant in the 9th 
regiment, like me, one of the survivors of the action of 
Ebersdorf. He had no shirt, and wore pantaloons of 
sail cloth, cut off at the knees, and leaving his legs 
bare; apiece of a very scanty waistcoat, and shoes made 
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from a collection of soles, tied round the ai 

strings — somewhat like the aaadals worn b; the ancients 

— completed his costume. 

As soon as I had no more news to tell the circle was 
broken up, and the crowd dispersed. Ricaud took me 
by the hand, and led me to a sort of a hut about three 
feet high, which he occupied along with three others, 
and invited me to sleep there till I had procured a place 
for myself. We took supper in front of the hut ; I 
gave Kicaud and his companions the provisions I had 
bi-ought, which we partook of along with a part of 
what they had received. We conversed for a long time ; 
night came on, and we lay down on a small spot of dry 
gross that formed the floor of our dwelling, into which 
we could only enter one after another, with great diffi- 
culty by creeping on our bellies. 

I was very tired, and soon fell into a sound sleep, but 
it did not last long. Towards midnight, torrents of cold 
water poured down on my face and body, and made me 
start up with alarm. A storm prevailed over the island; 
the thunder rolled without intermission, and a heavy 
rain, mingled with hail, poured upon us, while a furious 
hurricane blew over the island. The roof of our hut 
was made of grass and reeds, and could not hold out 
long against such an attack ; it was soon pierced through 
in every direction, and the hut itself became a puddle, in 
which we lay ingulphed. The oaths of my companions 
were soon added to the war of the elements. To our 
infinite misfortune, the hut had been made to hold no 
more than four, and we were now five in number, and 
could not move without hurting each other. When dis- 
content prevails, any pretext is laid hold of; one of my 
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bosts abused Ricaud, and reproached him for having 
invited a stranger who had increased the inconvenience of 
their situation. The latter gave him a sharp reply, and 
trod to make him hold his tongue. They swore at each 
otb^ for a while, and would not have stopped there, 
bad they been able; but the hut was not high enough 
for any one to rise up, even on his knees, and it was 
impossjible to get out till the man nearest the hole had 
(V'ept out. After a [great deal of noise, it was settled 
tblit they were to figlit next day. The rain ceased, and 
ure agcujfi fell asleep. 

■<■'■ ■ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The sun had just risen, when Ricaud roused me to 
request I would act as his second. I was not in one 
of those beds from which one rises with reluctance. 
Our dressing arrangements were soon made, and as we 
had entered our hut the evening before head-foremost, 
and were unable to turn ourselves, we crawled out one 
after another, feet-foremost, resting upon our heels and 
elbows. 

After drinking some rum with Ricaud and his anta- 
gonist, Itried to bring about a reconciliation ; but they 
told me that it was of no use, and both declared that the 
thing must be done. 1 was loo well acquainted with_ 
military customs to make any attempt at combating a 

reason so peremptory. Besides I had no great fears ofl. 

the result of the duel ; I presumed that the shadow d^Ki~J 
a sword, sabre, or pistol, was not to be found iu th^^— "* 
whole island; and I fancied that these worthies wer^ "^ 
going to have a game at fisty cufFs, in imitation of ih —^i 
ancient Romans, to whom they already bore so njucZ^ 3f 

resemblance. But I soon saw that a determined min -^ 

will always find means to accomplish its purpoa^^iSi 
Before setting out, Ricaud said that as he was tkrae 
person insulted, he had the dioice of weapons, airad 
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.vished to fight with scissora. " Von know," siud 
Lainbert, a corporal of a regiment, I have forgotten 
the name of, " that 1 am unacquainted with the point, 
BO that if we wish to fight on equal terms, let ns draw 
the razor.'''' This sadly puzzled me, for I had no idea of 
the matter. Ricaud was determined to have the scis- 
sors ; Lambert would not give up the razors, so that 
they were forced to draw lots, when tlie latter gained 
his point. 

He left us and returned in about a quarter of an hour 
with a pair of EngHsh scissors. During his absence 
Ricaud had instructed me concerning the manner ia 
which they were going to fight, and the kind of duels 
that daily took place at Cabrera. Sometimes they fixed 
the halves of razors at the end of long sticks, and used 
them as swords ; at other times they used knife blades, 
razors, and sometimes even awls and sail-makers needles. 

We took two sticks about an inch thick, and three 
feet long, and prepared to fix tlie razors on them. But 
as we had not what was necessary for the purpose, we 
went to the bazaar to buy some articles. This was the 
market for the prisoners. It was situated at a spot 
honoured with the name of the Palais Royal, surrounded 
\iy ten or twelve huts, and containing as many stalls, 
some in the open air, others with aslight covering, with 
one end fixed to the ground, and the other supported by 
two poles. Here were sold bread, some salt fish, scraps 
of cloth, thread, needles, wooden forks and spoons ; the 
various produce of the industry of the prisoners ; pepper, 
twine, and other articles in the smallest quantity, for one 
could buy a single thread, a scrap of clotli no bigger 
than one's hand, and even a pinch of snuff, three of wliich 
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cost a sous. I remember a Polish officer who owd o 
pinches, and the shop-keeper refused to give him any 
more credit. 

We brought two bits of twine, and after fixing on the 
weapons, we hastened to the cemetery. Il was on a hill 
about a quarter of an hour's walk from the Palais Royal. 
Since the arrival of the prisoners at Cabrera, they had 
uniformly chosen this spot as a place of rest for those 
who had sank under their misery, or who had fallen by 
the hands of their companions ; it was there that they 
also met to settle their differences in single combat. 

When we reached the ground, I again, for form's sake, 
spolte about making the matter up. When I saw they 
were determined on fighting, I told them that as I was the 
first cause of the quarrel, it was for me to uphold it, 
and take Ricaud's place. Neither he nor his adversary 
would agree to this, and I saw myself forced at last to 
give them up the weapons, which I had carried till now. 
Ricaud threw off his waistcoat ; and as Lambert had 
nothing but pantaloons on, he was soon ready. They put 
themselves in a fighting attitude, and both displayed great 
coolness and courage. Lambert was much the stronger 
of the two, and my friend required all his skill to parry 
the thrusts that were aimed at him ; the razor flourished 
round his head and shoulders without intermission, and 
struck him at last on the chin. He made a furious thrust 
in return, but fortunately il did not reach its object fully, 
though it made a pretty scratch on I^ambcrt's nose. 
We rushed between them, when blood began to flow ; 
we separated them and made them shake hands ; as their 
wounds were not of much consequence, we all returned 
to breakfast Logelher in front of our hut. 
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I began to feeJ a great liking for Ricaud, who had 
offered nie with the most cordial frankness every little 
service dial was in his power; I was desirous of becoming 
acquainted with tlie island, which I was probably des- 
tined to inliabit for a long space of time ; and after break- 
fast we set out lo visit it together. 

Cabrei-it is nothing but acalcareous rock, abonta league 
long, the very irregular coasts of which form two little 
bays, one situated on the north, 'the other to the south. 
At the entrance of the former was an old dilapidated 
castle, whose roof had long Iwen destroyed ; yet some 
French officers, who had passed Bonie months at Cabrera, 
had made some of tlie rooms fit lo be inhabited ; and at 
the period of my arrival a Spanish priest, who was sent 
by his goveroinent to take care of our souls (of which 
they seemed infinitely more anxious than about our 
bodies) had fixed himself in it, and said mass every 
Sunday, 

The whole island iacovered with rocks and hillocks, and 
some of those in the centre rise even into considerable hills. 
It may be well imagined that the vegetation is not very 
rich : it is like that of all the petty isles in the Mediterra- 
nean. The mastick tree, the carob tree, the myrtle and 
the honey suckle, occupy the clefts in the rocks; and 
these, along with the pine trees, which grow wherever 
there is sufBcient depth of soil, are almost the only 
vegetable substances that shade the earth in this slerile 
island. There was a pretty handsome pine wood at the 
east end of the island, but it was daily disappearing, on 
account of ihe demand for wood to build huts with. 

Id other circumstances I should have been delighted 
in visiting several Uctves that tiicaud had pointed out to 
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me; one of them contained stalactites of a most nngnlar 
form ; another, called the lumey ntckle cave, is in a raosi 
pictiiFes(|ue situation. But we could not walk a step 
without meeting with some of the priEoners, and what I 
saw of their mode of life, which was about to become 
my own, inspired me with thoughts directed to very 
different subjects than the views of Cabrera ; I already 
began to cease replying to Ricaud's conversation, and 
scarcely listened to his accounts; I walked beside him 
absorbed in thought, reflecting on the fate of the six 
thousand Robinson Crusoes before my eyes, thrown 
upon a desert island, without arms or tools of any kind, 
and havingnothing to look to but their inventive industry, 
and the native energy of Frenchmen. I was informed 
that the wliole colony had but one hatchet, and one saw 
made out of an old iron hoop. The hatchet belonged 
to a sailor, and the saw to a corporal of a regiment of 
foot. They hired them out at the rate of three balf- 
[jence a day, and a deposit, to those who had occasion 
■for ihem ; and it was by their aid that the greater part of 
the huts in the iiland had been constructed. These 
huts were placed in the middle of tlie island, in front 
of the little port, and those of the soldiers of the same 
corps were grouped together. In size and shRpe they 
all seemed to me to be greatly superior to Ricaud's 
dwelling. In front of some of them were little gardens 
enclosed with fences of pine branches, and containing 
flowers and culinary vegetables. In general, however, 
I thought that they might have been made a great deal 
better : I said so to Ricaud at once, and told him that I 
would begin to show him some proofs next day. 

In fact, I hired the hatchet and saw, and, assisted by 
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Borae of my fellow prisoners, I set about constructing a 1 
iiut, which occupied me eight entire days ; but it quite I 
astonished them when completed ; one could stand up 1 
in it, and the walls were four feet and a half high, and I 
were constructed of a double row of branches, firmly j 
entwined together, with all the interstices filled up with I 
grass and a clayey sort of earth which I Iiad found out I 
in & cave in a distant part of the island ; in making 1 
the roof, I employed ru^es, so well arranged and so I 
firmly bound together, that not a drop of water could I 
penetrate within the hut. By a singular piece of good I 
fortune, 1 had found on the shore a plank, about threA I 
feet long and two broad, quite uninjured, and I resolved | 
to put up a shelf in our hut to hold our provisions. Oil J 
the Boutli side I made a hole about half a foot in diam- I 
eter, for the purpose of giving light and air, and whenrl 
required, it could he stopped up with a handful of I 
grass. I 

I was obliged to go repeatedly all over the island ift I 
search of the objects I was in need of ; but in con veyingf J 
them home I found assistance I had never thought. I 
of. An ass had been allowed for tiie use of the prison- I 
ers to convey the provisions of those who were encamped ■ 
farthest from the shore. Martin, as we called him, 
wandered and bronzed peaceably over the island, and 
was always ready to lend his back to burdens, sometiines 
to a club. However, he was highly esteemed for his 
patience and valuable services; and among the six 
thousand owners of this common property, few would 
have dared to ill-use liim without exciting the luiger of 
their companions ; he was of important use to me, and 
greatly Bhortened my labour. 



'IQO uemoiils of ^^^H 

On the day that I began my hut, some of tliepriBoners 
had informed nie that as I was a non-commissioned 
officer, I became from the moment of my arrival a 
member of the council, and they gave me an account of 
the origin and object of the institution. When the 
French prisoners were first sent to Cabrera, they were 
accompanied by their oflicers, who preserved all their 
authority, a very necessary thing among men embittered 
by misfortune, exasperated by ill usage, quarrelsome, 
and always on the point of fighting among themselves^ 
But they always preserved the, same deference to their 
officers, submitted to their decisions, and oflered no 
resistance to the punishments inflicted on them. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers were soon sent to 
England. The prisoners were left without control, but 
were prevailed on by some of their number, who saw the 
excesses that were daily committed, to choose among 
themselves a council to judge of their disputes, punish 
disorders, and provide for every thing connected with the 
good order and harmony of the colony. The sentences 
pronounced by this sort of court were without appeal, 
were almost always very severe, and were put in execu- 
tion as soon as delivered. 

Three days after my arrival, I was called upon to 
take my place in it ; the sittings were held in the open 
air, near the Palais Eoyal. We were twelve in number, 
and sat on stones arranged in a circle; an immense crowd 
waited round us, to hear our decision, and to put our 
sentence into execution if necessary. We had to try a 
soldier, who was accused of stealing a piece of bread 
from his companion ; this was the greatest and most 
unpardonable crime that could be committed at Cabrera; 
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wen betraying any oHe attempting to escape, tliough it 
excited more horror, did not usually receive a puoish- 
inent so cruel; nothing could save a bread-stealer, who 
■the moment he was condemned, was stoned to death by 
le surrounding crowd. We heart! the accusers and 
le accused, the witnesses, and his counsel, for he had one, 
'lio,accordingto custom, endeavouredtoprove him as pure 
as snow. Evidenceofthecriniewasgiven, and the council 
were preparing to give their votes, the mode we adopted 
in all our meetings. They seemed to me nowise disposed 
to indulgence, while I thought it very cruel to cut ofl' 
an unfortunate being for stealing a piece of bread, not 
weighing two or three ounces. It was in vain that I 
reflected that everything is relative, and that this theft, 
Botrifling everywhere else, might in our position expose 
the loser to die of hunger, and therefore deserved an 
exemplary punishment ; I could not bring myself to vote 
against the culprit. 1 spoke in favour of the accused, 
who was very young ; I mentioned his good qualities, 
which his advocate had talked of loud and lung, and I 
concluded by asking, as a personal favour, that the 
council would incline towards mercy, at this the first 
time that I took part in their proceedings. I was so for- 
tunate as to succeed ; the criminal was only condemned 
lo be exposed twenty-four hours on the pillory. The 
reader, perhaps, remembers that one of the first objects 
that struck my attention on approaching the island, was 
a man tied to a pine tree ; this was what they called the 
pillory, the punishment they allotted to all crimes that 
were not capital. The criminal was tied up on this tree 
completely naked, left without food, and exposed to the 
sun and weather for the term of his sentencej which wag 
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never less thsn four hours, nor more tbau twenty- 
four. 

When I saw the miserable condition of the pnsoners 
onniyarrival,Iwasastonished that more frequent attempts 
to escape were not made. But I was soon convinced 
that the almost absolute impossibility of success was 
the sole cause, and that they had not given up the 
idea of leaving this wretched spot, till they had seen a 
series of bold and well-combined attempts fail one after 
another. This did not prevent me resolving to look 
out myself for every opportunity of escape, as I was 
firmly persuaded, that whatever might be the result 
of my efforts, my lot could not be much worse, I de- 
termined to makei my escape the constant object of my 
thoughts, and of all my actions, and to live, in short, 
only for the attainment of this object, I soon ascer- 
tained that I must give up the idea of attempting it by 
myself. I thought that too many individuals in the 
secret would be dangerous, and tliat it would be quite 
enough if I opened my mind to three or four of my 
companions. 1 had cast my eyes on Kicaud, but I was 
desirous of seeing more of him before I opened my mind. 
On the day tliat the council met, I particularly remarked 
two young men who were members of it, Dariier of 
Ollioules, and Chobar of Marseilles. On the following 
days, I tried to become acquainted with them; I thought 
from the very first glance, and was soon firmly convinced, 
that they were the very men I required. They were both 
sailors, and were likely to be enterprising, firm, and de- 
cided, like all their class, and indeed no one could doubt 
of this when he saw their open bold look, which at once 
announced joviality and hardihood. Their similarity 
of qualities, and the same turn of mind, which led them 
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to make sport of every occurrence, had Jong made them 
acquainted, and thejr were seldom seen apart. 

As souD as my hut was finished, I invited them to 
breakfast, along with Ilicaud. It may be easily im^ 
gined what sort of delicacy and display our repast pre- 
sented ; but it was nut less gay on that account. It 
was after drinking off the small store of rum which I 
liad kept for this solemn occasion, that I mentioned CD 
my guests the ideas that had occurred to me. They 
were pretty coldly received at first, even by Darlier and 
Chobar, who had several times made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to escape. They related to me a host of plans 
of this kind, which had been formed by them or titeir 
fellow-prisoners, but which had ail failed at the moment 
of execution. 

I omitted to mention, that an English brig, carrying 
twenty carronades, and two Spaniali gun-boats, lay off 
the port. It was only a sliort time before, as Chobar 
informed me, that some French oihcers, who were then 
prisoners at Cabrera, formed the plan of boarding the 
brig, and had swam to it one night during a storm; 
but the first who reached it were naked, unarmed, 
and benumbed with cold, and no sooner reached the 
deck, than they were cut down by the English, whom 
they expected to surprise. Several attempts of the 
same kind had been made on the gun-boats, but they 
were equally unsuccessful. Since then, the strictest 
discipline was preserved on board these vessels; and 
at all hours, by night, as well as by day, boats were 
moving about the port, and sailing round the island. 
I these accounts did not lessen my desire of 

uping, nor make any change in my resolutions ; I 
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made my companions see IliaC it did not follow that a 
thing was impoBsible because it was extremely diffi- 
cult ; that at any rate I had no idea of laying down a 
precise plan of escape, but that we ought to lie on the' 
watch for every opportunity that might present itself, 
try to make opportunities, and lay hold of them with- 
out hesitation. I spoke long, and I believe spoke well, 
for I brought them round to mv opinion. 

It was settled at once that we should all four live' 
in the hut I had just constructed; that each of ua was 
to reflect seriously on the means he thought likely to 
forward the object of our desires ; that we should 
daily Communicate our ideas to each other, till we had 
found something satisfactory ; that night and day one 
of our number should be constantly walking on the' 
shore, to see if chance should tiirow something favour- 
able in our way, and that be should be relieved every' 
four hours. We also agreed that I was to seek ac- 
quaintance immediately with the Spani>^h priest, Da- 
niian Estrebrich, the chaplain to the jiHsoners, and to: 
caideavour to becomt intimate with him. We had no- 
thing to hope from him, but I thought this precaution 
couid do us no harm, and might give rise to some cir- 
cumstance favourable to our cause. 
• The execution of our plan was begun instiuitly. 
Ghobar, Darlier, and Ricaud brought the few things, 
they had to my hut, and the latter began his round,' 
i*hich we had agreed upon to carry on without onei 
minute's intermission. As for me, I went next day to. 
hear ticfior Estebrich at mass. He could easily notice^ 
me Mnidgt the solitude that reigned in the dila|nd8tied 
IjrU, which he had tranaformed into a church, I could. 
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*%otheIp tbinking that either this man am at be full of 
ail ardent zeal for religion, or in consequence of irre- 
gular conduct has been exiled hither by his superiors ; 
but this (thought I,} I shall soon learn. 

Whon mass was over I went up to him, and con- 
versed with him as he withdrew, till he came to the 
spot he had fixed on for his residence. He congri^ 
tuiated me on the manner in which I already be^an to 
speak Spanish, asked me how I had been made pri- 
soner, and detained me till he was about to sit down to 
table, when he signified to me that my presence was in- 
convenient, but invited me to come and see bim some- 
times, and to think of my spiritual safety. I left bim^ 
determined to visit him again,' but perfectly lUttialied 
with what I had seen. SeSor fstebrich was not a priest, 
but a true Spanish monk, chokeful of faoaticiam, glut- 
tOTiy, and the most shameful ignorance. 

A month elapsed without making any change in our 
situation; nothing had occurred, we had imagined no- 
thing practicable to get away. Our supply of provUi I 
Hons, which should liave been brought us every fou^ ] 
days, sometimes did not come for twenty-four hour^ | 
after; and the greater part of the prisoners were with,, 
out sustenance, and made fasts not prescribed by I 
SeSor Estrebrich, and which were sometimes of three 
days duration, for several of tbem eat up their ration^' j 
during the first two days. They then lived on root$ 
and wild plants, and were conveyed in great number 
from their buls to the cemetery. Some of the resoureeB 
they had found, on their arrival in the islanJ, were 
now almost entirely exhausted. At the time I came 
several of them were accustomed to swim in the mom- 
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e of the small isles that are off Cabrera,'! 



examined them so carefully, that they returned back 
in the evening with a small cargo of oysters and crabs, 
which they took to the bazaar for sale. Others went in 
the same way to a small isle that had formerly merited 
the name of Babbit Island. If they found any traces 
of rabbits, that had survived the general destruction 
made of them by the original natives of Cabrera, they 
watched beside the barrow ; and if they were obliged 
to watch three days, as thar prey must either come 
in or go out, they had the patience to wait and seize 
upon their victim. At this period a rabbit was an ob- 
ject of high importance, particularly when the Spaniards 
seemed to have forgotten us. Eatables of all kinds 
then rose to a shocking price, whilst everything not 
eatable was considered of no value. I remember seeing 
a very fine gold watch sold for half a pound of bread. 
There was no credit given in those times, and it was 
assuredly n;,'t amid such scenes that a debt of fifteen 
hundred franca had been contracted for a quantity of 
pieces of bread of an ounce in weight, the voucher* 
for which I myself saw presented to the council of 
administration of a particular corps, which paid them 
without hesitation. 

My companions and myself took care to have always 
more than one day's provisions in advance, and this 
surplus we endeavoured to increase by every means in 
our power, so that we might liave a supply in case we 
were so fortunate as to escape ; and this hope made our 
privations less painful. 

Meanwhile, every one was busy at Cabrera ; we had 
ttulors, shoe-makers, public criers, artisans in hair^ 
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*t)0De3, and tortcnse-shell, and some who cut out with, I 
their knives little figures of animals Jn wood ; and about^ 
two hundred men, the wreck of a dragoon regiment^) I 
raised in Auvergne, were quartered in a cave, and made I 
spoons of box-wood. The latter had only one pantft). | 
loon and one uniform among the whole corps, and these. 1 
articles seemed ready to leave them very speedily, andi j 
were delivered successively to one of their numbec, 1 
appointed to receive their provisions. All the articles I, j 
have enumerated were sold at low prices, to the crewifl 
of the brig and gun-boats, and to some Spaniards, whoai^ I 
our singular mode of life, or the hope of making a good| I 
speculation, attracted to our settlement. jl 

But the most abundant articles with us, were profe!h,fl 
sors of ait kinds. One half of the priaonen) gave leH60i%l 
to the other half. Nothing was seen on all side*, buCil 
teachers of music, mathematics, languages, drawing! 
fencing, above all, dancing and dngle-«tick. In fine 1 
weather, all these professors gave their lessons at tba^l 
Palais Royal, quite dose to each other. It was qutt|d 
common tu see a poor de%-il half naked, and whu haA4 
often not partaken of food for twenty-four hour* befifFf^ I 
singing a very gay air of a country dance, and iDterrup|«,>t 
ing it from time to time, fur the purpoae at t^jiag, wiUli I 
infinite seriousness of demeanour, t» his pupil dresM^ udt I 
the remains of a pair of drawers : " That's right, kwp I 
time with your partner, «be«l round, luU younelvM: J 
gracefully.'" A Uule farther on, a teacher at noglfc I 
stick was showing cff bis acquiraBcnU, and cwkarouriMt m 
to excite the emulatian of (^ pupil by eticb fhnut* »1 ~ 
"ThatwiUdo; lam sMirfwl wah yoa,it ytmga onwitb 
the same socn«, in less than a fumugfat yon may sb«w 
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ybiiftelf m cohi^any." A scrap of paper, al>bat a^ large ■ 
as one's hand, was placed as a siyn, and the most tnii- 
nent of all our professors had no better. 

I was also desirous of doing something; but I had 
no notion of either giving or receiving lessons. After 
reflecting a great deal, I thought that on account of 
the want of occupation in which many of the prisoneis 
were placed, a theatre nmst be eminently auceessful, 
and I was astonished that no one had thought of it- 
before. Indeed some scenes had been performed, but 
it was in the open air, and had not been thought of as 
an object of speculation. My ideas were quite grand 
compared to such things. I resolved on being at one 
and the same time, if necessary, autlior, actor, director 
and machinist, and to make my companions partners in 
my labours and the fruits of it, which were to be em- 
ployed in accomplishing our favourite object. 

I could not think of establishing my theatre in the old^ 
castle, which was shut every evening, and where in fact 
it would not have been allowed by the hypocritical 
Estebrich ; I thought of a vast cistern that was falling 
to pieces, with the pipes long ago broken off, and part 
of the roof fallen in, I was lowered into it by means of 
a cord I had bought on purpose, and I found about a 
foot of water, or rather mud, at the bottom. The first 
thing to be done was to clear it away, and this was lite 
most troublesome part of the whole business. I wished 
at first to make a pump, but I soon gave up the idea. 
I had still sixty francs, and prevailed on Sefior Este- 
brich to get me four leather buckets from Palma; I 
wade a ladder, hired four prisoners at two sous each pet- 
day, and got the cistern dry on the third dfty of our 
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To season it, I made a huge fire of pine wood, 
d and stones conveyed to it during a whole day, 
ide an elevation that extended about a tliird of 
cistern, intended for the stage; I procured some 
and red lead ; I daubed the walls yellow, with a 
border ; hung all round garlands of leaves, which I 
also made use of as a screen between the stage and the 
^)ectators, and I finished my labours by writing, not 
indeed on the curtain, for I had none, but on the 
:toin of ibe stage, Castigat ridendo mores. 

long before this fixed upon the play with which 
ly troop was to commence their operation. It was the 
^^kiloctite of Laharpe, I had formerly played the cha- 
:ter, and still remembered it, as well as fragments of a 
Variety of plays. I wrote them out as well as I could, and 
when I forgot the lines, I filled up the vacancy in prose. 
Darljer engaged to play the character of Ulysses, Cho- 
bar that of Pjrrhus, and a pioneer of the line, with a 
stentorian voice, and no small portion of seiiw, assumed 
the character of Hercules. At length, a public crier 
went through the camp, and gave notice that tlie same 
evening PhiloctHe would lie performed, with the after- 
piece of Marion et Froniin. I had transcribed this 
little piece pretty correctly, and performed it along with 
Chobar. 

■ About three hundred persons could find room in my 
OBtem, and as I had put the places at two sous it was 
completely crowded ; the company descended into it by 
the ladder I had made; and a confidential raan was 
jdaced on the first step to receive the money, which 
iie put into a little cloth bag that was tied round his 
deck. The theatre was lighted up by torches of pine 
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wood, t>ome at different distances by the attendai 
the theatre, and tliey lighted fresh ones in proportion 
as the others were consumed. All the allusioos to our 
situation in the tragedy, were noticed, with a tact that 
would have done honour to the taste of a more bril- 
liant assembly. At the debut: — 



" Nous voici dans Lemnos, dans cette tie sauvage, 
DoQt jaoials nul niortel n'aborda le rivage," 
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we were covered with shouts of applause; and I thou) 
they would bring down the roof of the cistern when 
I pronounced this line: — 

" lis m'ont fait tous ces maux ; que les dicux le leur rendent." 

I was obliged to repeat it, and to stop for some time, to 
allow the agitation of the audience to be calmed. 

Such a successful beginning was well calculated to 
encourage us; I laboured incessantly, and wrote out 
several plays that I recollected, and we performed them 
all in their turn. Our funds increased amazingly, as 
well as our general comforts. We left half of out 
profits to the general fund, and divided the rest. Ricaud 
had already procured himself decent clothing: I had 
already bought a curtain for my theatre ; I had obtained 
ropes, n^ls, a hammer, and even a hatchet, for which a 
Spaniard had made me pay a most exorbitant price ; all 
these objects were intended to aid us in our theatrical 
arrangements, but they could also be of use in our grand 
project, which we had not lost sight of; every evening 
we carefully locked them up in our hut. I was very 
desirous also of obtaining some arms, a sabre at least, for 
each of us; but I tried in vain, and did not press this 
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Sltef inuch, for fear of becoming suspected ; so that 
our tragic heroes were forced to be satiafled with wooden 
sabres. 

The whole colony felt an interest in our dramatic 
success ; for after tlie second performance, I always 
allowed twenty of those who had not the means of pay- 
ing to receive a free admission ; but during the month of 
September a calamity befel the island, which carried off 
a great number of our fellow prisoners, and suapendecl 
for several days work of every kind, lessons and amuses 
ments. The provisions did not arrive on the day they 
were expected; but this misfortune hod occurred so 
frequently that it did not create much surprise; the 
next day, at the usual hour, the starving prisoners covered 
the heights and the shore, expecting every moment to 
see the long wished for vessel. Their anxiety continued 
increasing, the day passed over, and night came on, 
while their hopes became fainter and fainter. There 
was nothing heard but one imiversal cry of horror and 
indignation against the Spaniards, who had resolved, 
said the multitude, to leave us to die of hunger. On 
the first day of the scarcity, the small store of provisions 
in tlie hands of the shopkeepers had been consumed. 
On the second night, more than a hundred and fifty 
persons died of madness or inanition. The third day 
camo, and the prisoners crawled again to the shore; 
our looks were anxiously directed to the sea; bat at 
twelve o'clock nothing had yet been seen. 

The council had assembled, and resolved that a 
deputation should he sent to Estebrich, that he migbc 
communicate our distress to the English brig and the 
gun-boats, and that he might find out some means oS 
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relieving m.~ T went to him, along wiih Ricaud, and 
found liini at dinner, with a dish of meat, and half a 
stuffed goose that looked very inviting. He heard us 
without masticating a bit the less, and concluded by 
offering us a glass of wine, and promising that he would 
go in a moment and see what could be done. We 
carried this intelligence to our companions, and in half 
an hour, we saw Eitebrich, with his surplice on, bia 
square cap on his head, and a ciucifix in his hand, 
leaving the fort, and advancing towards us chaunting 
the litany to all the saints. He came to persuade us to 
make a procession with him, to supplicate heaven to 
have pity on our distress, and to send us the brig with 
the provisions. Some prisoners yielded to bis request, 
perhaps, in the hope of obtaining from him some little 
temporal aid ; and he was speedily at the head of 
thirty individuals, who collected the little strength 
they had remaining, and began to repeat the ora pro 
fwbie. 

Meanwhile the council assembled a second time ; the 
most violent proposals were first advanced; and we 
ourselves really began to believe that the Spanish 
government bad condenmed us to die of hunger ; and 
we saw no means of escaping the sentence, nor even 
of prolonging our lives two hours longer. An Italian 
non-commissioned officer made a proposal that was 
unanimously rejected with horror. Anolher member 
opposed and even succeeded in dispelling the idea of 
the fate, that we thought reser\-ed for us. He was 
persuaded, he said, that the provisions had been dc^ 
layed by some unexpected accident, that we should 
assuredly receive them nest day, and he proposed to 
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tete use of the only resource that remained to support' 
the strength and courage of the prisoners till then, by 
kiUing our poor ass. Some may doubt the fact, but 
even in our cruel position Martin had some advocates ; 
his services (it was said) were of the greatest utility* 
to the greater part of the prisoners; and, besides, the 
share that would fall to ihe lot of every individua), 
would be quite inadequate to enable him to wait tilt' 
next day. It could not possibly do so. Notwithstand- 
ing the soundness of these arguments, they were- 
scarcely listened to, and Martin was almost UDani- 
mously condemned- to die. 

The procession was now over, and had brought no relief. 
Two men were aent off to seek for the victim that 
was to be sacrificed to our common preservation. 
Martin was found brousing quietly, at a short distance, 
and was led into the midst of ibe crowd, quite uncon- 
scious of his approaching fate, and probably thinking 
of performing his ordinary service. Ten minutes after 
he was condemned, he was dead, flayed, cut up, and- 
frieces of his flesh were roasting over the coals, or were- 
employed in making soup for those who had somewhat 
more patience. Two ounces were distributed to every 
three men, including the bones and intestines, 

A misfortune never comes alone. Storms are fre- 
quent at Cabrera; on the night after this disastrous 
day, a more violent one burst upon us than we had' 
hitherto experienced. For more than an hour, the 
wind, the rain, and the hail, were so violent that several 
huts were destroyed. Notwithstanding the strength of 
our roof, it was pierced through in several places - 
torrents descended from the heights where the t^metery 
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was placed, hollowed out profound ravines in their 
course, and carried off in one mass of confusion quan- 
tities of earth, shruhs, pieces of dead bodies, and dead 
bodies entire, which they rolled into the very midst of 
our camp. At sun-rise it was found that about three 
hundred of our fellow-prisoners had sunk under their 
sufferings, or had been drowned in their huts, and the 
collections of water that had been formed round them. 

As on the preceding days, we were almost all on the 
shore by day-break. This time we at last discovered 
a sail, and soon recognized it to be the brig ; it came 
to at nine o'clock, and landed us provisions for eight 
days. 

The important cause of the famine we had been ex- 
posed to, was nothing leas than a dispute wliich had arisen 
about the provision accounts, between two contractors, 
one of whom wished to have the other's place. Military 
authority was invoked, and the English general who 
commanded at Palma was very scrupulous in the per- 
formance of his duties, and had determined that the 
dispute should be settled before any more provisions 
were sent, quite indifferent to the risk in which ten 
thousand Frenchmen were in, of being starved to death 
in the intei-val. 

Tliis interruption in the supplies of the colony was the 
last it was exposed to during my stay. We soon ie- 
covered from our privations, began again to lay in a stock 
of provisions, and recommenced our dramatic perform- 
ances. There were amongst us about twenty women, 
Prench, Italian and Spanisli, who had followed their 
husbands or lovers after they were made prisoners, and 
who were almost all sutlers. Some of these modern 
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heroines were young and handsome. With some 
trouble I engaged two of them to join our troop, and our 
performances attracted such crowded audiences that we 
were omstantly forced to refuse entrance to many, and 
to remove the ladder when the theatre was full. 

Meanwhile I had been more than eight months on the 
island, and we had not the smallest hope of escape; I 
began to feel discouraged, though we still persevered in 
our vi^lant watching by night and day, as heretofore. 
Each of us had several times presented plans of escape, 
Hiore or less hazardous, but we had been obliged to give 
tbem up w impracticable. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ISIQ — IStl. ESCAPE — RSCBITES A nBCOHATION A.VD IS MADE 

A SERJEANT— RETUBS TO FHANCE, 



I WAS one evening performing the Dissipaieur of 
Destouches ; Chobar was on guard, and did not come to 
the theatre; I was at the last scene, and looked down 
towards the prompter to ask liis aid, when I saw his 
place occupied by Chobar ; " News," said he in a whisper, 
and in a very tremulous voice, but his face glowing with 
joy and impatience. I do not know how I had the 
strength to recite on the stage the little that remained 
for me to say; I ran over it as quickly as possible, has- 
tened out with Darlier and Ricaud, and joined Chobar, 
who was impatiently waiting for our arrival. He infonO' 
ed us that about nine o'clock, a boat, with three men, 
had made several tacks between Rabbit Island and 
Cabrera, that it bad at length come to our coast, and had 
been drawn ashore. Chobar had concealed himself 
beliind a rock, had seen the three men light a fire, take 
their repast, and lie down under the side of their Ixiat, 
where they would pass the night, and probably start 
again at break of day. 

Our resolution was soon taken ; we agreed upon a plan 
instantly, and it was put in execution in every particular, 
with as much exactness and good fortune as if the cir- 
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■Cumstanci^E had been prepared for us. So soon as ooise 
had ceased in the camp, we set out, loaded with provisions 
for more than four days, a keg of water, and ropes of 
various sizes. We were obliged to go rouud a long 
way to avoid passing near tiie camp, and before we 
reached the spot to which Chobar conducted us three 
quarters of an hour elapsed, which seemed to us intoJer- 
ably long; there wasafresh breeze from the south-west, 
and if we had lind our choice of the thirty-two points of the 
compass, we could not have pointed out one that was more 
favourable to our designs. The night was cold and dark. 
When we approached, we distinguished through the dark.- 
ness, the black form of the boat between usand theglimmer- 
inglightof the horizon; we slackenedourpace,and scarcely 
breathed or touched tlie sand that creaked under our feet. 
We moved to leeward of the boat, perceived the three 
sailors asleep wrapped up in their cloaks: as everything 
had been settled beforehand, we had only to point out by 
a motion which of the men each of us was to take charge 
of; in a few minutes they were gagged with handker- 
chiefs, bound together, and placed in the boitom of the 
boat, which we had set afloat, and with which we went to 
Rabbit Island. We landed there, and explained to our 
prisoners that we were determined on escaping, and that 
we should be forced, for our own safety, to leave them in 
the position we had put tlieni in, but that they would 
certainly be exiricated in the course of tlie morning by 
Frenchmen or Spaniards, who could not fail to perceive 
them. Without further remarks we took them, one after 
another, pulled off their cloaks, their thick pantaloons, and 
Catalonian caps. In exchange for their cloaks, we dressed 
thetnin thefragmenls of our uniforms; we left them some 
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provisions, seventy francs in money, which was more 
than the value of their boat, and after wishing them every 
BOit of prosperity, we embarked and gained the open sea. 

We fortunately possessed a real treasure, which wc 
had preserved till now more carefully than the apple of 
our eye — this was a small compass, belonging to Darlier, 
which he had constantly carried with him till the period ' 
we had formed our association. We soon found that 
as the coasts of the kingdom of Valentia were about 
fifty leagues to the S. W. and that we were driving 
towards them with the wind right aft, at the rate of six 
knots an hour, we could therefore easily join the French 
army on tlie following night, provided they occupied 
the coast. How the latter case might be, we could not 
say, and this somewhat damped our joy ; but at any 
rate we were firmly resolved to be cut to pieces rather 
than to be taken back to the horrid desert of Cabrera. 

At day-break we were on the open sea, scarcely able 
to discover in our rear the heights of the island, which 
seemed like distant clouds ; the wind still blew in the same 
direction, and with the same force. About four ia the 
afternoon, we thought we could perceive the coast of 
Sptun; in fact, we saw its outlines on the horizon as 
the sun sunk low, and were soon enabled to distinguish 
the houses, trees and rocks along the shore. Night 
came on, and we still moved on with the same rapidity 
towards a coast that none of us had any knowledge of; 
we knew only that the whole of this part was full of 
breakers, so that it was very dangerous to go near the 
shore. 

It was somewhere about eleven at night, when we dis- 
covered, about a mile a head of the boat, a range of white 
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houses, Ughts in various direction?, and the inaste of 
several vessels. We thought it must be some small port, 
and in our uncertmnty whether the coast was occupied 
by our countrymen, we resolved to avoid it. We thcra- 
fore tacked a little more to the north, and left it on the 
larboard side ; we also look in a sail, and as many reeft 
as we could of the other, to slacken our progress, and to 
enable us to make the land without danger. After half 
an hour's sailing, we were not more than a cable's length 
from the shore, and we perceived that good fortune was 
on our side from beginning to end of our enterprize, tor 
we came to a fine beach of sand and gravel, that presented 
not the slightest appearance of danger. After sailing 
along it for a few minutes, to choose a proper spot, we 
hdsted our sail, and the boat ran in and grounded so 
near the shore, that we landed with water on]y to out 
knees. 

After we had set foot on shore, our first impulse was to 
embrace each other, and to congratulate ourselves on the 
good fortune that had hitherto followed our every step. 
But one engrossing thought soon struck each of us: what 
were we to do — which way should we go P We thought 
it right to wait for day-light before determining anything 
on the subject, witli the hope that some unexpected 
incident might enable us to learn the position of the 
FrHnch army. We therefore walked towards the interior, 
crossed a high road than ran parallel to the shore, and 
after wandering some time, discovered a retreat among 
the rocks, where we could safely pass the night. It may 
be easilv imagined that we were worn out with fatigue 
and want of sleep. After taking some food, we threw 
ourselves on the sand, (one of our number still keeping 
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watch) determined to end our perils so eoon as momiDg 
appeared. 

I had taken Ricaud's place on guard fur more than an 
hour; it was broad day-Iighl, and I was thinking ef 
awaking my companions, tu talk with them on our pros- 
pects, when I saw two men on the ruad conducting 
£e\'en or eight mules. I left my retreat in a moment, 
and ran forward so as to get before them ; I then came 
into the road, and advanced carelessly towards them. On 
my way, I planned what I was to say to them ; I spoke 
the Calalonian dialect pretty well, and it has great re- 
semblance to the Proven(;ai i our boat was also fortu- 
nately in the same spot where we had landed, and seemed 
ready to set sail again. I told them that we had set 
out two days ago from Palma to go to Trivica ; but 
had been taken by a squall at sea, and forced to drive 
towards the west, and that the same wind still prevented 
us continuing our voyage; that we had been driven 
on tJie coast the night before, and were quite out of pro- 
visions; that my partners had set out for some farm- 
house to look for provisions, and that I was waiting for 
them to set sail again. I concluded by asking them 
where we were, and what news they had heard. 

All that I had said was plausible enough for them to 
believe it implicitly. They told me that I was about a 
mile from Vinaros, a small sea-port where we should find 
whatever we were in want of; this was the village we 
had seen the evening before. I walked with them for 
a few minutes, and they spoke of everytliing but the 
subject that I cared about. They came to it at last of 
their own accord. They informed nie that Ihe French 
demons were carrying on the siege of Tortosa, a town 
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six leagues from Vinaros, and tliat it had probably 
reudered at the moment we were lalking. 

I remained with them only a moment longe 
tain what direction Tortosa lay, and then left them, 
under the pretext of waiung for my friends, whom I 
expected every moment. As soon as I lost sight of the 
muleteers, 1 made my way towards the rocks, and having 
informed my companions of all I hod done, we made 
our way through tlie fields, towards the N. West, where 
1 was told Tortosa was situated. After a very fatiguing 
walk for an hour, during which we were several times 
forced to make our way through hetlges and leap over 
wide ditches, we came to a road that seemed to lead to 
our destination, and we followed it. How close soever 
we vvere to the French army, w e were afraid of meeting 
someof theguerillas, who wouldhave examined us, and dis- 
covered what we were. This fear was soon dispelled : we 
perceived a drove of oxen in front of us, conducted to the 
camp by a French detachment commanded by a Serjeant. 
We made ourselves known to the escort, and continued 
our route together. About three o'clock in the afternoon, 
we reached the neigh bo oi-hood of the camp, and saw 
crowds of harbingers and messmen who came to receive 
their rations. I examined them all, and soon found out 
the harbingers of my own battalion. When I approached 
them, the harbinger of the grenadier company called out 
roughly to me, asked what I wanted, and ordered me to 
go about my business. " What do I want ?" said I to 
him — " indeed ! I want like you nothing more than the 
provisions of my company." I was immediately recog- 
nized, and nothing was to be heard on. all sitles, but 
foars of laughter at my dress, questions about my adr 
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ventures, and congratulations on my fortunate t 
We returned to the camp together. Another had taken 
my place ; but I was put on the list, and was to obtain 
the first vacancy. 

The next day, I received two months additional paj', 
and this, with the remainder of the sum 1 had derived 
from my theatre, formed a sum that would enable me 
to be secure from want for a long period. It was with 
great joy that I threw into a ditch the clothes of the 
Spanish sailor, which I had worn for three days, and 
that I again put on my uniform. I had the honour of 
being presented to the general who commanded our 
division ; he had the goodness to inquire of me the 
particulars of my escape, and the manner in which the 
prisoners were treated at Cabrera. I soon mot RicauJ, 
who had been received back by his regiment as joyfully 
as I was by mine, and he was immediately employed on 
duty. The two young sailors received routes to return 
to France. 

What I had suffered at Cabrera had not exactly 
increased my love for the Spaniards, and I had for a 
long while past been anxious to show them my mind. 
I was moreover determined to make up for the time 1 
had lost, and to get up above the rank of harbinger ; 
and I was ardently desirous that the siege should 
terminate in an assault, or that the garrison would at 
least have the goodness to make a sortie. Without 
being too sanguine one might reasonably hope that such 
wishes would be realized. They were so very speedily. 

I arrived at the army on the 25th of December, 1810; 
on the 30th, our works were advanced as far as the 
ramparts of Tortosa. It seems that the besieged began 
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fo think their situation dangerous; fur on the 2tih^ 
they asked for a capitulation. Our general sent back 
their flag of truce, without paying any attention to ihar 
proposals. They came back several times, and were 
never even admitted. It was this severity that dujibtless 
enabled us to see the garrison closely. On the morning 
of ihe 28th, it feigned a sortie on one point, and at the 
same moment, bore with almost its whole strength on 
that part of the camp occupied by our division, which was 
under arms in less than a minute, and advanced in good 
order to meet the enemy. 1 was in the light company, 
and not being in the front line, I was not obliged to 
remain by the eagle, the usual post of the harbingers. 
This purely accidental circumstance gave me an op- 
[xirtunity of seeing my friends, the Spaniards and the 
English, much closer than I could have done in the 

The light company acted as skirmishers, while the 
division advanced to ciiarge the enemy. The besieged 
remained firm for about a quarter of an hour, when 
they began to give way, and seemed desirous of gaining 
the ramparts. Our approach soon put their ranks into 
the utmost confusion ; different corps were mingled 
together, and formed a confused mass, which rolled 
amidst the dust and smoke, towards the gates of Tor- 
tosa. Along with a few light troops I broke through 
their ranks, but I was almost immediately surrounded, 
and pressed on all sides by the enemy in their flight, 
and I found it out of my power to clear my way amidst 
the ciowd. I had lost sight of my companions, who 
were separated from me, and their return cut off by the 
runaways. Meanwhile the balls and cannon-shot from 
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fniT army made vacancies in the mass, amidst whicli I 
still continued to move forward, Layonet in hand. It 
became thinner and thinner qs we approached the town, 
as every one moved towards the gate, which he thought 
he could pass through soonest, and with the least 
danger. 

My ardour increased when I saw the feather of an 
English officer, who was as anxious as the rest to get to a 
place of safety- I came up to him, and he acted rightly 
in instantly telling me, in broken French, that he surren- 
dered ; a moment longer he would have been too late. 
After recavjng his sword, I told him to follow tne; he 
seemed to hesitate, when he saw that I was marching 
towards tlie town ; but I said two words to him that 
made him make up his mind ; he ought at any rate to 
have reflected that I was his best security, and that he 
would have to begin the matter over again with the first 
Frenchman he met; I therefore made him march beside 
me, and the desire I had of keeping him secure contri- 
buted to delay my progress. But I wanted to make 
another prisoner : when I approached the gate imme- 
diately before me, I came up with a host of runaways, 
who were rushing towards it ; I was now followed by 
about a dozen of our men who had joined me, and I was 
quite close to the gate, when a Spanish officer was gcring 
to set foot on the drawbridge, when I rushed forward, 
put my bayonet to his breast, and pushing him towards 
the parapet, ordered him to give up his sword, which he 
did without resistance. I ordered him to march before 
mo along with the English oflicer, who had been a quiet 
spectator of the scene. The whole was done in much 
shorter Ume than I have occupied in relating it; more- 
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over my first prisoner must have been conscious that I 
would shoot him the inotiient he left my side. I hasten- 
ed to return to tlie camp with my two prisoners; several 
Iialls from the ramparts fell at our feet, and a shower of 
others soon followed. I had scarcely moved a few paces 
before a Spanish officer, pursued by our light troops and 
running towards the gate, came exactly in front of me : 
I was in the luck of taking prisoners. As I saw some 
Frenchmen coming up, whose presence wouldholdin check 
the two ofKecrs I was leading captive, I levelled my gun 
in the stranger's face, and called out to him to surrender; 
he threw down his sword, which I picked up, and made 
him march back ivith the other two. Amidst a shower 
of balls we came up with the division which was returning 
to the camp, and I had the happiness of presenting to 
our colonel the three prisoners I had taken, and to deliver J 
him their swords. 1 

After expressing his satisfaction, he ordered me not I 
to leave him. So soon as the regiment had returned to 
camp, and he had dismounted from his horse, he told 
ine to follow him with my three prisoners. We went 
to see the Marshal, by whom we were immediately 
admitted; the colonel presented me to him and told him, 
in a few words and without any remark, what he had the 
goodness to call a brave action ; lie spoke to a man who 
knew the world. The Marshal reproached the three 
officers in an ironical manner, and then asked me how 
I had taken them. " At one of the gates of Tortosa," 
I replied. He said little to me, but what he did say was 
so flattering, that I was puft'ed up with pride and satis- 
faction, and thought myself more than rewarded for the 
little I had done. He added tliat he would next day 
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put me in the list of ihose who were to receive the croi*' 
of honour, and concluded by asking me if I had any 
favour to ask from hira. "Yes, Marshal," said I, unable 
any longer to keep down the enthusiasm raised by the 
praise he lavished on me; — " Yes, I have a favour to 
ask of you." « What is it ?" " Tliat I be allowed to 
mount the first to the assault when you storm the town." 
— " Certainly you may depend upon it, my brave fellow," 
said he after a momentary pause, during which I thought 
that he looked at me with some astonishment 

1 waited with great impatience and emotion for the 
moment when we should be ordered to take Tortosa, 
but I was sorry to see that the garrison did not seem 
detemn'ncd to wait for an assault ; they made further 
attempts to obtain terms of capitulation, but they were 
rejected like the former; and on the 2d of January, 
1811, without any assault being made, a regiment of 
our division seized one of the gat«s, and after on action 
of half an hour's duration penetrated into the town, 
which was immediately occupied by the French army. 
The garrison, consisting of eight thousand men, was 
treated with a generosity which it certainly had no right 
to expect, and which it was far from deserving. Thfi 
men were made prisoners of war, and sent to France with 
an escort. 

The third corps soon gained other advantages, in which 
I was destined to have no share. A few days after the 
capture of Tortosa, I was taken ill with a violent fever, 
brought on doubtless by my long sufferings at Cabrera ; 
I was sent to the hospital, and was several days between 
life and death. But I would absolutely come out the 
day that I learned my decoration had arrived ; I received 
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it from tlie colonel on the parade — it waa the most power- 
ful emotion of pleasure I ever felt in my life. Such 
sensations cannot be experienced twice. This honour 
was rarely granted at that period, and was almost a sure 
guarantee of promotion for those who added some ac- 
quirements to their bravery, of which ii was the certain 
characteristic. On the same day I was also made a. 
Serjeant : tliis rank is the first in the military aristocracy, 
that leads at once to a. commission. How many hopea 
did not this double favour raise in my breast! I was 
then very far from thinking that it was the boundary) 
beyond which I was not destined to pass. 

Notwithstanding my zeal and sincere desire of justv^^i 
fying, by niy future services, the reward I had just ob* 
tained, I was forced to return to the hospital ; I woulf 
not stay in it long ; 1 languished on without getting 
better, and our chief surgeon declared that the only 
chance of saving my life was to breathe my native air 
for some months. Leave of absence for three months 
was asked for and speedily obtained, as the Marshal felt 
interested in my fortunes. On the 18th of February, I 
set out, along with a detachment of woimded men that 
were going to the frontiers ; and in a month afterwardi 
I reached Toulon. 
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After an absence of four yeare, I revisited my native 
village and my family. I had already traversed a con- 
siderable part of Europe; I had escaped from several 
bloody battles, and dangers of innumerable kinds; and 
I had therefore a great deal to relate, though I told 
nothing but the simple truth. My family received me 
with the warmest aiFection, and my friends and acquaint- 
ance with every mark of respect and good will. It was 
known that my stay among them could not be very long, 
and they accordingly lost no time in welcoming my 
return, for I was daily the object of their varied and 
kind attention. 

I often recall with pleasure this period of my life, 
brief though it was, but every moment of it reminds me 
of scenes of quiet and happiness. Many military men 
must have felt this charm ; after the fatiguing marches 
and tumult of a campaign, when one has contracted the 
austere and blunt habits of active service, this absolute 
quiescence, and these delicate attentions, produce an 
effect on his mind of which the peaceful and domesticated 
citizen, unaccustomed to powerful emotions, can form 
no idea. Nothing, it seems to me, resembles these mo- 
ments so much as the period of convalescence, daring 
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which all that we see or feel seems novel, and we thiaki 
ourselves entering again into a world whose every seo-<l 
saiion presents a charm we never felt till now. 

The day after my arrival, I received a visit from M. 
Bernard, the husband of my first love, of my dear 
Miette, who came along with him. I had loved her too 
dearly to see her without emotion ; but my heart had 
been tried by so many violent emotions since my depar- 
ture, so many troubles and anxious cares, that my love 
was considerably blunted. The presence of Miette, 
now become the wile of another, did not affect me so 
painfully as I shoidd have formerly thought; herpresence 
recalled to my mind the circumstances of my Ixiyhood, 
and the dreams of happiness which had been dashed 
away by the conscription. I involuntarily compared 
the peaceable life I might have enjoyed with her, with 
the noisy and dangerous career that was in reserve for 
me ; but after all, these thoughts, though somewhat 
sad, did not aiFcct me very painfully. Meanwhile I 
thought she was greatly altered ; she had one child, and 
was on the eve of liaving a second. Her complexion 
had lost its brilliancy, her shape ivas now without grace, 
and household duties had long before this occupied the 
time formerly devoted to reading and agreeable accom- 
pUshmenls. M. Bernard was about six and thirty years 
of age, and had a situation in the navy victualling board 
at Toulon. He was one of those individuals who have 
no characteristic features, of whom we can say neither 
good nor harm. He was neither handsome nor ugly, 
was tolerably good-humoured, sometimes aiming at wit 
and gaiety, though a great calculator, two qualities 
seldom combined ; such was M. Bernard. Upon the 
G 3 
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whole he did not seem to me the man that would have 
suited Miette ; but this was perhaps the effect of some 
remains of love and prejudice on my part. 

They requested me to go the next day to the country to 
dine with M. Rvmbaud, who was very desirous of se«ng 
me. This worthy man was getting advanced in years ; he 
had never been very nimble, and at this moment, in 
spite of the skill of M. Leclerc, the thief surgeon of 
the navy, he was kept by palsy in his arm-chair, and 
drawn in it to take the air in his garden, thence back 
to his drawing-room and bed-chamber. He could not 
refrain from crying when he embraced me. I reminded 
him of his poor Adolphe, my friend, who was killed on 
board the RedouiaMe at thebattleofTrafalgar. During 
my short stay in the neighbourhood, I frequently re- 
visited this worthy family, whose affection has always 
been dear to my heart. 

I had been at Sixfour about a month, and divided my 
time between my own family, and frequent visits to 
Toulon, and the suri'ounding country, when one even- 
ing, while we were at supper, we saw a sailor-looking 
man come in, deeply sun-bunit, and all in rags. He 
soon went round the table, and was successively em- 
braced by every one of the family : it was my uncle 
Eygiiier, whom I had not found at my arrival, and 
who, they told me was a prisoner of war at Malta, whilst 
I was a prisoner at Cabrera. After being received by 
every one of us wiOi the kind and open cordiality of 
our villages, he informed us that he had escaped from 
Malta on board a Sardinian vessel, whose captain he 
had formerly known, and that lie had been obliged to 
leave behind all his property. Though the particulars 
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*f his escape seemed to me very interesting, I do not 
link them sufficiently connected with my subject to 
■relate them here ^ but the reader will not perhaps be 
sorry to learn the motives which, independent of Iiis love 
of his country and desire of resuming his profession, had 
induced him to brave a thousand dangers to effect his 
escape to France. 

About forty officers, of whom my uncle was one, 
almost all natives of Provence, and belonging to the 
navy, were prisoners of war at Civita Vecchia, a small 
itown in the centre of Malta. They were destitute of 
'every kind of amusement, received no newspapers, did 
not visit the inhabitants of the country, and passed 
their time in the most complete idleness, yet they never- 
theless succeeded in finding several means of kilting 
time. The principal of these was the institution of 
a Masonic Lodge, which they entitled the Lodge of the 
Friends in Captivity. They had received a great 
many members, and had given frequent dinners ; and 
they were preparing to give a briUiant fete to some 
Enghsh freemasons they had become acquainted with 
at La Valetta, ihe capital of the island; but they were 
ignorant of the fete that was preparing for themselves. 
Long before this time, the priests and monks, who form 
at least a fourth part of the population of Malta, 
thundered forth their anathemas against these masonic 
meetings, to which they ascribed a long drougjit that 
afflicted the country, and an epidemic disease that 
had just appeared. The day of the fete had been desig- 
nated as the proper period to put an end to these calami- 
ties, by setting fire to the hall of the meeting while the 
members were at dinner, and by murdering those who 
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should attempt to escape. Poignards and faggots, and 
other instruments of intolerance were prepared ; and the 
peasants of the neig}ibouring villages were duly convoked, 
and were to assemble at the spot on the day and at the 
hour appointed. Our unfortunate countrymen saw no 
cijmpany, and were not very attentive to their religious 
duties, so that they suspected nothing, and went on as 
usual. There are good people everywhere, say the 
Normans; some charitable soul informed the English 
governor of what was going on, who gave immediate in- 
formation of the fact to the freemasons, and forbade 
them to hold their meeting, which they obeyed accord- 
ingly. But the peasants did not like to be called upon 
for no purpose ; ijiey drove in the doors of the lodge, 
carried all the furniture and ornaments to the principal 
square, and there burned them with great ceremony, 
whilst the clergy were making a procesKion, and puri- 
fying, by their ablutions, the house that had been the 
theatre of the masonic abominations. The French were 
hooted at and insulted by the popidace, but they had 
the prudence to keep themselves out of sight for some 
days. 

My uncle Eyguier was known to be the grand master 
of the lodge, and had been especiaUy marked out for the 
brutality of the mob, as being the head of the infernal 
band. From this moment he could never appear witliout 
being insulted by the peasants, or even without being 
exposed to the most imminent dangers. After enduring 
this treatment patiently for a long time, he determined 
on making an attempt to leave this abominable country, 
and he fortunately succeeded. 

We could scarcely conceive such ignorance and bar- 
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furism to exist anioTig a. people bo near to the most 
civilized regions of the globe. But my uncle informed 
us that education was in this country put exclusively in 
the hands of ignorant clergymen, and our astonishment 
was at an end. 

A few days after his arrival, he was fit to present 
himself to the maritime prefect, who gave him the com- 
mand of a gun-boat. I visittd along with him almost all 
the vessels that formed our Mediterranean fleet, and the 
siglit of them increased my natural pride, and made me 
attach more value to the name of Frenchman, of which 
we were then bo vain-glorious. No where could crews be 
seen animated with a more determined courage, a body 
of young officers more skilful or braver than was shown 
by the squadron of Toulon at that period. I consider 
it my duty to add that the excellent state of the fleet I 
have just noticed was due to the attention, unwearied 
activity, and unbounded naval skill of Vice Admiral 
Allemand, from whom however the command had just 
been withdrawn. His successor received express orders 
from government never to engage in action with the 
English vessels that were cruising near the port, and 
who were in fact continually in sight. Such an order 
must have naturally disgusted the officers under his 
command; but thoy knew their commander too well, 
and the scrupulous attention he paid to his most trifling 
duties, to flatter themselves with the hope that an order 
of this nature would ever be disobeyed. 

My father sometimes went with me to Toulon, and I 
felt a very pleasurable sensation, when I saw him 
put on an air of importance, when the sentinels, as we 
passed them, presented arms to me on account of my 
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decoratioD. It may be easily imagined that I was protid 
of it ; this distinctioR was then rare, for there were 
ecarceJy eight or ten individuals who had it in a 
whole regiment ; I believe there were only three thus 
honoured in the whole fleet at Toulon, except some 
admirals and officers of rank ; and I was the first who 
had hitherto appeared at Sixfour. I have found so 
many since my return, that I have been forced to con- 
clude that the number of men who have distinguished 
themselves haa been greatly increased within the last few 
years. 

As may be imagined, my furlough came rapidly 
to its close ; in fact I scarcely perceived the progress of 
time. But my health was perfectly restored, and my 
interest and my duty urged me to depart. When the 
last day came, I went to present my furlough, and ask 
the commissary for a route. My regiment, which I had 
scarcely thought of for the last six months, had not been 
losing its time in the interval. After being engaged in 
several actions in Catalonia, it left Spain to join the 
grand army, and was at this moment at Inspruck in the 
Tyrol. 

On leaving my family and friends, I compared the 
sensations I now felt with those I had experienced six 
years before on a similar occasion. My manner of think- 
ing was greatly changed ; assuredly I felt regret for 
those I left behind ; but it was very different indeed 
from what I felt on my first departure. Then deep de- 
pression of mind left me no source of consolation, and 
held out to me no happiness but in my nauve village and 
a peaceful life. Now — encouraged by some gleams of 
succes.", fascinated by patriotism and the esprit du corps, 
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and full of hope and zeal, T rushed towards tlie future, 
which seemed to call me and smile upon my anticipations. 

As at my first departure, I was aecotnpunied for some 
leagues by my brother, my uncle Eyguier, and a few 
friends. The former was desirous of going farther with 
me, but his father's office, of which he did almost all the 
business, did not allow him to be absent long. Mean- 
while I left my family in prosperous circumstances, and 
they wereable to give the means of Iravellingcomfortably ; 
but I had become an excellent [ledesti-iun, and determined 
cm going forward on foot. 

I went, therefore, for the tliird time, to see again (hat 
Germany, where so many laurels had been gathered by 
my countrymen. It was said that we were going to have 
another war with Kussia ; but though there had never 
been but one season for our armies since the revolution, 
it was generally thought that the campaign would not 
be begun before the ensuing spring, so that I had plenty 
of time to join my corps. Hence I was in no haste, I 
stopped several days in difierent towns on my route, and 
did not reach my regiment till the month of October. I 
Altered into the company commanded by M. Moutet, 
who was drawn by the conscription at the same time with 
me, but who had been more fortunate. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1812,— RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN— BATTLE 



We spent the winter pretty quietly in the city of 
Inspruck, where we were frequently exercised, which 
seemed to indicate the approach of war. In fact aa 
spring came round, it was reported that war was g(»ng 
to be declared against Russia, and we made long marches 
and short hahs on our approach to the imagined theatre 
of hostilities. In the month of June, we were on the 
Vistula, forming part of the fourth corps of the Grand 
Army, commanded by Prince Eugene (Beauliarnois). 

At the beginning of July, we learned that war was 
declared, that the army was crossing the Niemen, that 
the Emperor's head-quarters were at Wilna, and thai 
we were to enter Poland, where the presence of our 
eagles excited enthusiasm and promised independence. 
We entered Lithuania, and were probably the first part 
of the army who met those hordes of savages called 
Cossacks, for we drove before us the Russian corps 
of General Platoff, consisting chiefly of these wan- 
dering tribes. The first time their pulks charged us 
with houras, the singularity of their appearance, their 
strange dress, and a semblance of intrepidity that was 
greatly aided by the enormous length of their mustachoes, 
surprised us at first ; but when we saw them almost in- 
stantly turning their backs the moment the first shot was 
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a disorder, we knew what they were 



fired and retreating 
worth. 

It was thus that we entered Russia, still driving these 
Cossacks before us like sheep. We then saw the first 
regular masses of the enemy's troops, and our movements 
began to be connected with those of the otiier corps of 
the French army. We were too far from head-quarters 
to be engaged in the first battle that took place, and had 
only very partial and unimportant engagements with the 
Russians, though victory was always purchased by a 
great loss of blood ; but as this was the usual course of 
business, we paid little attention to it, and looked for- 
ward only to the day when, under the Emperor's eye, 
we should decide the success of the campaign in a great 
battle. Certain tliat the result could not escape from 
our grasp, and that the further the Rusians fled before 
us, the easier our triumph would become, we pushed 
forward into their deserts with the fullest security. We 
were accustomed to enter foreign capitals, and already 
spoke of the Muscovite city, as people who expected to 
be there without delay ; and when wc learned the hloody 
battle of Sniolensko, we had no other regret than that 
we had not been present, but the more important battle 
of Borod^^-j' ""s not to be fought without our aid. 

On t/,g g J . September, we reached, in our pursuit of 
the ei^ojy , the heights in the neighbourhood of Borodino. 
On th /"same day we heard the report of a sharp engage- 
ment on our right. The fire of musketry and artillery 
was kept up till ten o'clock at night. We learned next 
day, by a Serjeant of the 57th, who had come to see his 
brother (the adjutant of our regiment) that the Emperor 
had ordered the division of Compans to attack a redoubt 
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which served as a sort of advanced post to the enemy's 
line; that the Russians had defended it with the utmost 
determination, but the 61st had at last entered the 
redoubt, where the arlillerynien had been killed beside 
their guns^ and that this advantage was mainly attribu- 
table to the march of the 57th on the enemy's left. The 
second battalion of this regiment had been terribly cut 
up; its worthy commander. Colonel Laboulaye, was 
killed, along with many oSicers, and more than half the 
noQ -commissioned officers and soldiers. 

" The Emperor came," (added the serjeant) " to our 
bivouac this morning at day-break, and was able to 
convince himself, by the appearance of the ground round 
the redoubt, strewed with green coated corpnes {as he 
said himself) ttiat the enemy's loss was infinitely greater 
than ours." 

Pleased with having embraced his brother, whom it 
had been out of his power to see for six years before, 
and with a slight repast we had prepared for him in a 
hurry, this brave serjeant left us to join his eagle. " The 
moment approaches," said he to us on leaving, " when we 
are going to have a skirmish in more numerous company 
than usual .^ 

In fact, the movements made by both*(?*"^ f.j o con- 
centrate their forces gave us reason to believe i^^^t a great 
battle was about to be fought; we were certaik^ c:' it in 
the afternoon, when the Emperor himself visiteA'aU the 
Russian outposts, which had fallen back behind the 



r Kaluga, and when we saw in the enemy's 



little r 

camp a bishop and all his clergy, making a proces^on 

through their ranks.* 

• See [Note B.] 
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A little before six o'clock on the seventh, there waa 
read, in the centre of every company, an order of the day, 
showing that our impatience was known to the Emperor, 
for it began with these words : — '* Now comes the batde 
you have so much desired !" — At six o'clock the cannon 
on the right gave the signal for action, and the whole 
army moved forward. The Russians had fortified 
several points, which it was necessary to carry one after 
another. Almost in front of us rose that famous redoubt 
which was so vigorously defendetl, and the storming of 
which has been considered as one of the greatest exploits 
our army ever performed. We were there.* 

In the afternoon, the French army occupied the field 
of battle, and all the positions held by the enemy in the 
morning. At tlie moment we were about to take up a 
position, the regiment marched forward again, and we 
mai-ched in columns along the lines of the army, moving 
from left to right. We had been moving forward for 
more than an hour, when a small detachment of lancers 
came from the direction of the burned village (Semen- 
owskoi) and galloped past our right flank. The regiment 
halted and put itself in battle array ; it was the Emperor, 
The colonel went up to him, and seemed to be receiving 
orders, after which Napoleon rode rapidly along the 
front of the regiment, stopping long enough, however, 
to express his satisfaction at our conduct in attacking the 
redoubt, and to make some promotions. I carried the 



• It would have been more agreeable to the reader if (he serjeant 
had given more particulars of this celebrated battle ; lo supply tliis 
deficiency the editor has given some eKtracls from the manuscript 
note* at a general officer in the appendix. [A'ofe C] 
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eagle wUch the colonel had ordered r 
ofHcerin whose hands it was was killed in a charge a^inst 
the Russians. I lowered it as the Emperor approached, 
and after saluting it, he cast a glance towards me, reined 
in his horse, and said to me, " I have seen you before, 
Serjeant?"' "'Yes, Sire, after the death of Admiral 
Villeneuve." " I remember you — where did you obtun 
your decoration ?" " At Tortosa, for taking three of- 
ficers from the enemy." "He is an ensign," said he to the 
colonel) who followed him, and he rode on. The regiment 
again moved forward ; the officers of the nearest com- 
panies came to congratulalc me on my promotion, and 
the colonel said to me as he passed on, " Ensign, you will 
be appointed this evening," Thus I had finished my 
career as a non-commissioned officer, and was about to 
begin one of a quite different nature. 

We marched towards those points where we still heard 
the firing of cannon. The battle was over; but the 
Russians made a last effort along their whole line to 
cover tlieir retreat, perhaps also with the design of keep. 
ing possession of some of the heights, and of covering the 
high road to Moscow. The colonel doubtless followed 
the orders he had received in hurrying us forward, along 
very difficult ground that had been cut up already by 
the movements of thousands of soldiers. When he saw 
the same sort of ground along our whole hne, he thought 
fit to move much more to the left, so that he might gain 
the direction he wished by making a circuit. While we 
were executing this movement, a Russian corps, which 
had remained firm till then, was driven back by the 
divisions on the left, andcame e 
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thought we had come to cut off their retreat, and in fact 
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we ourselves thought at first that this was the colonel's 
object, but the disjwrity of numbers was too great to 
keep us long in error. We instantly thought of cutting 
our way through this corps, while the Russians could 
not retreat, except by passing through our ranks. The 
engagement began on both sides at the same moment by 
firing in platoons. A number of our men and the 
colonel himself were killed. The major, who took the 
command, made us rush forward to charge the Russians 
with the bayonet. Amidst the confusion, embarrassed 
by the fail of the men around me, and wounded by two 
thrusts of a bayonet, I fell, but made a violent effort to 
prevent the eagle falling into the hands of the enemy 
who rushed on me, and threw it over the heads of several 
ranks of them to a group of our soldiers, who had already 
cut their way through. This was all I could do. Crushed 
under the feet of the Russians, overwhelmed by numbers, 
unable to draw my sabre. I could not get up, but was 
borne along by them in their retreat, whilst the remains 
of our regiment rallied in their rear, 

The heat of the action had entirely absoi-bed my 
mind, and I had thought of nothing but of doing my 
duty. It was not till I approached the Russian bivouac 
that my misfortune all at once presented itself in full to 
niy mind. At the moment I had just been appointed 
an officer, but before taking possession of my rank, at 
the close of a great victory, thus to lose all the fruits held 
out to me by a decisive campaign ! — Overwhelmed by 
numbers, and crushed to the earth, I had found it out 
of my power to die like a brave soldier, yet I had scarcely 
received a wound ! These ideas tormented me during 
the night. 
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At day-light, the Hussians joined the corps of Etttosoff, 
and gave up their prisoners lo ihe Cossacks, who stripped 
us without mercy. We were sent back to the rear of 
the army, and three days afterward entered Moscow, 
almost stripped to the skin, The governor of the city 
ordered the most indispensable part of our clothing to 
be restored to us, and after giving us the most violent 
abuse in presence of the populace (by one of his ofHcers 
who spoke French) because we had left our own country 
lo ravage his for no cause whatever, he sent us to a 
barrack that served us for a prison. As far as 1 could 
judge, in traversing the city with a soldier's indif- 
ference, Moscow was larger than Lyons, and had 
several streets Ulled with palaces. It was adorned with 
a host of churches and pubhc monuments. The 
approach of the French army must have necessarily 
called to the Russian camp every man capable of 
bearing arms, and forced the greater part of the remain- 
der to retire from the city, for profound silence reigned 
everywhere, and nothing was to be seen but a thin 
and miserable population moving about. We were 
sad enough on taking possession of the barracks assigned 
us ; but we had scarcely been there twenty-four hours 
before we were assembled in groat haste, ani Cossacks 
drove us before them out of the city, and marched us 
towards Wladimir. Their precipitation seemed to us a 
good omen, for it indicated, as we thought, the arrival 
of the French, and gave us hopes of a speedy deliverance. 

Meanwhile we continued our march, and moving 
farther into the country, we heard no more about the 
victories of the French army. The march of the 
Russians was somewhat singular, for all the corps we 
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iuet for two or three days were evidently in full retreat, 
which gradually disappeared the farther they went from 
Moscow. But after the first three days march, we met 

Iiwith nothing but troops going down towards the city. 
We concluded from this that a great assemblage of 
poops was taking place in the neighbourhood, and that 
hi decisive battle would be fought. Although we were 
Isisoners, we formed the plan of conveying some useful 
information of the enemy's disposition to the Emperor's 
head-quarters. We held counsel on our march, and 
resolved that twenty of ourniimber, chosen hy lot, should 
make an attempt to escape that very evening. They 
took advantage of the time when our guards were 
putting US into the ferry-boat to cross the river Kliasma, 
near the village of Bunkovaia ; and at a fixed signal, 
tbey ran oiF to the fields with all the speed they could 
buster. Several Cossacks rode off to pursue them, 
md pierced thel east active with their spears ; but the rest 
gained a neighbouring wood where the Cossacks could 
not follow them. I never learned « hether any of these 
brave men ever reached liis destination. This act of 
self-devotion was considered by the Russians to be a 
revolt, and they treated us with more severity during the 
remainder of our journey from Moscow to Wladimir. 

I confess that I was so wholly occupied with thinking 
of the situation of the French army, and the hope of 
a speedy deliverance, that I scarcely paid any attention 
during the first part of our journey to the countries 
that we travelled through ; but in fact tliey were 
—little different from the country we had marched over 
■ two months before. Thick forests in the distance ; 
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sandy heaths along the road ; everywhere rough and 
fatiguing plains, furrowed by profimnd ravines — such 
was the countr)' wepassed through ; it waalike Lithuania. 
Poland, and three-fourths of Upper Germany, a wretched 
country where everything yet remains to be done to 
bring the soil under cultivation, and after all it wiU 
never be worth the soil of the poorest department in 
France. But my indifference ended when we had 
marched five days and travelled forty leagues ; and when 
I perceived that we should not in all likehhood be re- 
stored to liberty for a long period, and that we were going 
to be banished to some of the distant provinces, I no 
longer believed, like the rest of tlie prisoners, that 
peace would soon be made, and preparing for the worst, 
I endeavoured but fruitlessly to learn where they were 
taking us to. On the sixth day after we left Moscow 
we arrived at Wladimir, Almost all the inhabitants 
of the place came out to meet us, and received us with 
cries of joy, wliich, as may well be imagined, were not 
altogctlier agreeable to the prisoners ; but none of us 
became tile victims of their joy,a8 so frequently happened 
in Spain. 

Wladimir presents a very remarkable prospect: the 
city is situated along several little hills, the summits 
of which are occupied by churches. Gardens innumer- 
able embellish the city in a most picturesque nifuiner ; 
and all round the present walls rise the ruins of the 
ancient city in an immense plain' that spreads out to the 
west, and along a surface of more than three leagues. 
It was amidst these ruins that our conductors enclosed 
us during two nights, the coldness of which made us 
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suffer greatly; but on the second day, the sun rose in « 
cloudless sky and soon heated us with his rays, so that J 
we recovered strength to resume our journey. i 

We left the banks of the Kliasme, and entered upon • 
a. detestable road that leads to Ka^mof on the Oka. 
When 1 say a detestable road, no idea can be formed in 
France of the sort of road in question. The highways 
in Russia, in proportion as one enters into the interior, 
are not formed, as in the rest of Europe, of beaten, solid 
earth, either paved or raised into a causeway. The 
people have neither had the time, the means, nor the 
materials necessary for accomplishing such a work, in a 
country which is almost underwater; and in makii^ 
their roads, they have made use of the forests of firs that 
cover the country, and through which indeed the 
greater part of them have been made by the aid of 
fire. Wooden piles are driven into the earth at each 
side of the intended highway. On these piles are 
thrown beams of wood, across which is placed a floor 
of trees rolled close together, and with their bark stiil 
on. 

It is on these rough roads that the foot traveller 
fatigues himself to death, and that he who risks goin^ 
over them in a carriage is so terribly jolted as to cause 
him to spit blood. Besides this, these lo^-roads are 
kept in such bad order, that the traveller is often exposed 
to the risk of remaining whole days in the marshy spots, 
where the beams have become rotten, or have been 
broken by waggons. i 

The country between Wladimir and Kasimof is sandy, j 
and difllcult to travel in. There is nothing remarkable 
in it but the village of Constantinovo, wijolly occupied 
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by potters. From itiis spot to Kasimof the country is 
brokeD by barren hills. Our journey was not rep;ulate<i 
by settled distances, and we did not every evening find 
a village, in which we could pass the night. In fact, the 
Cossacks who conducted us, knew no more of the geo- 
graphy of the places, tlian simply to follow the road 
before them, and fall in with the hamlets that they met 
on their way; they never knew the name of any place, 
and I believe this was what made some of our men say 
on their return, that the greater part of the Russian 
villages had no names. However this may be, we had 
marched so diligently, that we reached Kasimof six 
days after leaving Wladimir. We again I)ecame the 
objects of [jopular curiosity, but the eagerness to see us 
was not so great as it had been farther back. The popu- 
lation of Kasimof is commercial; the city was formerly 
called Gorodizets, and contains more than three thousand 
shop-keepers ; its situation on the Oka is very remarkable. 
In various parts of it arc seen the ruins of mosques 
built of bricks iif enormous size, to which the inhabitants 
attach a host uf superstitious feelings. 1 could enlarge 
upon the remarkable things to be seen in this almost 
Tartar place, were I not afraid of appearing tiresome to 
the greater part of my readers. 

We remained three days at Kasimof. In the evening 
of theihirddny, we were divided into two detachments. 
The one consisting of about a thousand men, was sent 
towards the south ; it was to ascend the Sua. as far as 
the plains where that river approaches within a few- 
leagues of the Choper, which falls into the Don . the 
detachment was to remain in the immense region in~ 
habited by the Cossacks, The other, consisted of about. 
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nine hundred mon, and was ordered to descend the Oka 
as far as Nig-Novogorod, and tlieiice, to follow the 
Volga to Roziin. I was in the latter detachment, and 
was not without anxiety concerning the place of our 
final destination. Before we were separated from our 
corapaniona. to guard whom was sent the whole band of 
Cossacks who had escorted as to Kasimof, I endeavoured 
to obtain from them some intelligence of our future 
prospects. They poinltd out the north to me, and said 
Sibir, a word I could make little of ; but by frequently 
talking to them on the subject, 1 got something more ' 
explicit, for ihey said •iibiry to me ; and I thereby un- 
derstood that we were condemned to the Bussian galleys, 
to Siberia, in a word. As soon as mycompanions learned 
the news, and the best informed had told the rest what 
sort of a place the war prison nf the Russians was, they 
became completely discouraged. They all talked of the 
labours of the mines, and the sufferings of those con- 
demned to work ill them, for they thought that this was 
tobctheirlot. I remembered perfectly all the most re- 
markable circumstances contained in various books of 
travels through Russia, and related them to my coni- 
panions. imagining with a foolish simplicity I have often 
laughed at afterwards, that we should see assembled on 
one spot all the curiosities they describe. 

Meanwhile, after the first impression of sorrow, whii-h 
we felt on learning that we were going to Siberia, speedily , 
succeeded thoughtlessness of our situation, and even 
gaiety, the never failing companion of our countrymen. 
We continued our journey with less trouble or fatigue, 
for our mode of travelling now became very convenient ; 
we were embarked on a kind of rafts, under the charge 
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6f Kidie V&ry good hearted Russians, and we rapidly 
descended tlie Oka, a river as large as the Rhone, which 
flows between high banks of calcareous stone, above 
which wave forests of birch and pine. We had fires 
on board ; provisions were abundant ; and we scarcely 
perceived the cold that had lately set in, when on the 
gixth or seventh day after leaving Kasimof, we arrived at 
Nig-No vogorod. We had thus taken an immense turn 
to the south, for the purpose of avoiding the log-made 
roads that lie between Wladimir and Novogorod, which 
were then impassable, and likewise to give more facility 
to the escorts that were to go with us, and to allow of 
the return of the Cossacks to their own couniry- 

All the prisoners taken at the battle of Borodino, 
amounting, as I have already mentioned, to about two 
thousand men not wounded, had been sent to Kasimof. 
Among them were a great many officers belonging to 
the difl'erent corps, who were more plundered by the 
Cossacks than the rest, on account of tlieir epaulets and 
decorations, and their rank was not acknowledged till 
we went into the interior, and by the French alone. 
The Russians had had no time to pay attention to them, 
and they would have remained confounded in ihe ranks, 
had we not belonged to the best disciplined nrmy in the 
world. Their rank was acknowledged, and they pre- 
served all the authority they could still exercise in a 
State of captivity ; and amongst men whom the absence 
of every competent judge might easily tempt to the 
assumption of rank and authority, tiiere was but one 
man who attempted to abuse the confidence of his com- 
panions- His name was Aillaud, and he was a private in a 
regiment of horse-chasseurs. He took advantage of the 
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■ educationhe had received, and theforced disguise to which 
we were all condemned in our turn by the rapacity ufthe 
Cossacks, and the munificence of Rostopchin, and gave 
out that he was a captain ; but in about eight days time, 
while we were at Wladimir, he was recognised by one 
(rf his old companions, a prisoner like the rest of us, and 
so laughed at, that I never saw from that day a more 
docile or obedient soldier. Forinyself I told how I had 
been made an ensign by the Emperor, and no doubt 
rose of the truth of my recital. The respect of the 
soldiers I saw during my captivity, were the only advan- 
tages I ever derived from the rank I had momentarily 
attained. 

During the first days of our journey, whilst we were 
trying to ascertain to what corps we each of us belonged, 
and endeavouring to form friendships with our fellow 
prisoners, I had for a considerable time marched beside 
a young man whom I soon recognised to be an officer of 
rank. It was Colonel Laplane, who had been one of 
the first to enter the redoubt with General Montbrun's 
cuiras^ers, and had unfortunately charged the Russiansat 
the moment they were falling hack on KutusoflTs corps, 
and bad been taken prisoner. He was immediately taken 
before the Russian commander-in-chief, by whom he was 
brutally treated ; and the Cossacks, imitating the conduct 
of their leader, stripped him as soon as Eutusoff had 
turned his back. Colonel Laplane was the proposer of 
the attempt, made by twenty ofourcompanions, to inform 
the Emperor of the concentration of the Russian army 
towards Moscow. He had been scarcely acknowledge^ 
in bis proper rank before he exerted a salutary influence 
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over the prisoners, and this influence was gradually eit- 
tended even over the escort itself. As I was one of the 
first who had sought his conversation, and aided in 
making his rank be acknowledged, he showed me a , 
great deal of attachment, and we became extremely inti- 
mate. But we were always afraid of being separated, 
reckoning that in proportion as we advanced farther into 
the country, the prisoners would be divided into detach- 
ments smaller and smaller. The colonel knew how to 
turn this danger aside. On my side I made every 
effort lo remain in the same detachment with him. 

It was not without difficulty that, at Nig^Novogorod, 
where our party was divided into three detachments of 
about three hundred men each, ordered in different di- 
rections, we succeeded in getting ourselves included in the 
one that was going to Kazan ; the other two, before they 
descended towards the south, received orders to set out 
without delay ; though the season was far advanced, and 
the north windsblew without intermission. For ourselves 
our quarters were pretty good for prisoners, and we re- 
mained six weeks at Nig-Novogorod, tiring with our <|ues-' 
tions every one that came near us, for we were eagerly de- ' 
sirous of learning some news of the French army ; butr^ 
we could learn nothing, and were always ready to con — ^ 
sole ourselves with the saying, " No news, is good news,' 
During our stay in this place winter began. The sky^ 
had been invariably clear till about the 10th of October^,il 
when it became dark and foggy ; the snow fell in im— J 
mense quantities, and when it ceased, intense frost set in .J 
and in a few days stopped the course of the streams anc3^ 
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In about twenty days time, the weather became serene 
as;ain ; the cnid, though sharp, was not so painful as it 
had been at first, and we were told that winter had set 
in. We were then informed that as soon as the 
pledges were ready, we were to set out for Kazan, under 
the charge of a small boily of men, who had brought 
down the iron of the imperial founderies to N'ovogorod 
by water, and would take advantage of the first favour- 
able moment to return. The horses which had been 
employed in remounting the sledges on the Volga, had 
been frost-shoed, and were to pull the prisoners and 
their escort over the snow, as well as a great quantity of 

We left Nig-Novogorod on the 25th of November, 
None of us had ever witnessed such a sight. We all 
forgot that we were prisoners, to enjoy ourselves as travel- 
lers in sledges. This was no longer a sort of journ^ 
such as those 1 had taken at the castle of Wishendorf, 
OQ the shores of the Baltic, but an immense concourse 
of pilgrims moving through deserts of snow. 1 shall not 
detain the reader by describing this mode of travelling, 
which fBoved as agreeable to lis as ihe log-made roads 
were detestable- We were huddled together without 
distinction in those carriages with skates, which the 
Bussians call kibick, and we followed out the beaten 
path, which was sometimes on the banks of the Volga, and 
at other times in the very middle of the bed of the river. 
It was not, however, till towards the end of our journey, 
that we travelled upon the Volga, for the ice and snow 
thatcovered ithad not till then acquired a suitable degreft 
of firmness. At night we entered the villages, where we 
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were quartered in large caravanseras.* Taking everytbing 
into cxinsideration, we were not very ill off, and were only 
unhappy through our anxiety to learn whereourstrfiDge 
joumies ■were to end. 

At length, on the 5th of December, after crusnug a 
very flat country, which seemed to me, however, to be 
agreeable, because it was sprinkled with clumps of trees, 
we arrived at Eazim, the appearance of which was 
altogether a novelty to us. When I perceived it, I re- 
membered that it was formerly considered (o be beyond 
the limits that separate Europe from Asia. It has pre- 
served a truly Oriental aspect. Its inhabitants are a 
mixture of Armenians, Mahometans and Tartars. We 
only stopped at Kazan a few days, when our party was 
again divided. About one hundred and fifty were 
ordered to Oremburg and Osa, towards the south, and 
the remainder to Perm and Ekaterinburg to the north 
east. I was counted over among the latter, for it may 
be well imagined that we were not called over by name. 
Colonel l.aplane was likewise one of the number. We 
continued our journey in sledges. Our numbers were 
again reduced at Perm, and ve amounted to no more 
than seventy on setting out for Ekaterinburg. 

Perm is the last town in Europe that is to be met 
with in that direction. It is situated in a mountainous 
country, which already forms a part of the Oural moun- 
tains, which are more celebrated than their lowness of 



• Caravanierai are a kind of public barracks, either placed in the 
country, or in tlip villages. Travellers of every kind are admitted 
gratuitously; and a keiiper, appoioled by government, furnishes them 
with wood, water and the common necessaries ol'life. 
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elevation would make one suppose, but they form the 
real divisional line between Europe and Asia. After 
climbing for a day and a half the easy ridges that cover 
the surface of the country, we descended towards 
Ekaterinburg, It is a very fine town, with the houses 
covered with iron plates, a mint, and a government office, 
for the general direction of the mines of Perm, Kasan. 
Oreniburg, and Siberia. 

Here, in consequence of an agreement entered into by 
the crown agent, and the agent of M. Deniidofl', one of 
the richest men in Russia, we were for the last time 
separated from each other, and formed into little detach- 
ments of about ten men each, which were sent to each of 
the mines of that powerful iroa-master. Colonel L.ap- 
laaebadbecome thcleaderof us all, and his authority had 
been acknowledged by the Russians themselves, who 
had at length shown him a part of the respect due to 
his rank- He learned at Ekaterinburg that the forge 
of Nishnei Taguil, about ten leagues to the north, was 
conducted by a Frenchman, and requested to be sent 
thither with nine men, among whom he included me; 
and his request was granted without hesitation. 

We set out for Nishnee Taguil, which we reached on 
the Slst of Decenilwr. This was the termination of our 
journey, which had thus continued from the river Mos- 
qua, and deducting the lime we spent at Nig-Novogorod, 
had lasted two months and a half, during which we had 
travelled five hundred leagues — and France, Paris, and 
Sixfour were still six hundred leagues beyond our point 
of departure ! What an immense space separated us 
from our homes ! When could we undertake to go over 
the distance again ? Who in the wide world could feel 
H S 
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an interest in our fortunes, and come to seek ua in suctl 
a remote region ? Should we be forgotten, like the exiles 
of Kamtschatka or Tartary, who during the whole period 
of tlieir banishment received no order from t!ie Russian 
government, but the one thai drives them back a thou- 
iiand leagues from the court? Sliil were we certain 
that the French armies were victorious, wo should feel 
some consolation among the painful labours to which 
we had no doubt we should be condemned T — But at 
Kasan, we were told that the French had been com- 
pletely defeated at Moscow, which they had seized by 
surprise, and burned on their retreat ; and at Ekaterin- 
burg nobody thought of the war at all, but considered it 
lettied long ago. The news we had heard at Kasan 
gave us great uneasiness ; but the Emperor and the grand 
army could not be defeated, we said, at the very 
moment they took possession of the Russian capital ; 
and we would not believe the rest of the story. We 
were more vexed and impatient at the indifference of the 
people of Ekaterinburg than we were with the erroneous 
notions of the people of Kasan. Alas, for a very long 
and melancholy period, we were destined to hear no 
news either of our companions or of our native soil ! 
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f arrival at Nishriei-Taguil, wo were remv 
by one of the foremen of the forge, who gave us a house, 
where wc were to wait for the orders of his masters. 

The next morning we were agreeably surprised by the 
entrance of M.Mazin, a Frenchman, the sub-director 
of ihe works, who had arrived during the night from a 
journey in the neiglibouring country, and could not rest 
a, moment quiet, since he learned that ten Frenchmen 
had been sent to work under liis command. He gave 
us all a most pleasing reception, asked us what province 
ve belonged to, and said something to each about his 
district or native lown. He liad been long resident in the 
provinceof Colonel Laplane, knew fieveral members of his 
famiiy intimately, and had even received favours from 
them. It may be easily imagined that on this occasion, 
so far from France, he seized with avidity the opportunity 
of displaying his gratitude. He presented the colonel, 
whom I accompanied lo the head manager of all the 
works, and obtained unrestricted liberty for us, and all 
the comforts that could be procured at a forge, wheie, 
in fact, everything was in the utmost abundance. A 
llussian servant was ordered to wait on us, and M. 
Mazin gave us a very pretty little house, well warmed. 
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and imniediately adjoining the church. Our nght com- 
panions were put into the least fatiguing workshops 
belonging to the forge, with orders to make them as com- 
fortable OB possible. Their situaUon was as happy as it 
could be in Siberia, and they were soon at the head of 
various departments of the works. They were private 
soldiers; it never came into their head that it was impro- 
per for the colonel and me to be exempt from labour, 
and in fact they would have thought themselves disgraced 
had we been forced to work. Everything was therefore 
as fortunate as we could expect. 

Niahnei-TaguilCwhich means Lower rc^itiZ, to distin- 
guish it from Vevknei-Tagnil, or Upper Taguit,) is an 
iron-work on the river Taguil, which flows, after changing 
its name, in different parts of its course, into the great 
river Ob. It belongs to M. Demidoff, along with nine 
other forges or founderies situated near it, wheiethe ore 
is melted that is brought from the Ural mountains. 
NishneiTaguilisthecentreM.Demidoff's estabhshm«its, 
and the most productive counting-house and iron-work 
belonging to the Ural mountains which are in the hands 
of private individuals. Orders emanate from it to the 
forges of Seldinskii, Vouiskii, Nishnei, &c. &C. 

The river Taguil is dammed up in this place, and 
spreads out into a pond over the surface of the plain, by 
whose waters the machinery of the works is moved, and 
all kinds of articles in iron manufactured, such as bells, 
toolaof every kind, iron pots, &c- kc. The water rushes 
from the top of the dam, and sets in motion innumerable 
hammers and wheels along the long line of factories. 

On each side of the workshops rise the houses that 
form the .sacoi/e, touse the language of the country; for 
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Ae crowd of houses round iron works is not called a 
town (gorod) but keeps the name of the forge (zavode). 
Ourpresent residence crmtained nine thousand inhabitants, 
all emplrtved directly or indirectly in the works. Oq the 
most prominent spot was a fine house, kept for the use 
of the proprietor, M. Demidoff, when he came to vi^t 
the establishmenL The church is built cai the top of tJie 
highest hill among which the forge is situated. Like all 
the churches in Hussia. it is divided into two parts, one 
for summer and another for winter, and is covered with 
sheets of iron. A number of gardens are scattered 
among the houses; and though they are not kept 
very good order, they give the village a most agreeabl* 
aspect, particularly at the approach of spring, when tbe 
cherry-trees, with which they are planted, are loaded with 
fruit. In the lower part of the village, is the hdzaar, a 
sort of Oriental fair, where all the shops of the place are 
collected on one spot. 

This population of smiths presents a peculiar aspect, 
which cannot be adequately conceived by those who 
have not ^en Saint-Etienne-en-Forez in France. The 
prospect is very remarkable in the evening, when along 
the two long rows of buildings all the lires are lighted, 
all the hammers beating, all the wheels in motion, and 
thousands of individuals, blackened with smoke, are 
mo\nng about the furnaces that pour forth daily many 
thousand weight of cast-iron. The immense proceeds 
of these forges are conveyed in sledges to the river 
Tcboussovaiia. whence they descend to the Volga, which 
they again ascend to a great distance north, for the 
purpose of being sent all over Russia in Europe, or to b* 
expcH-ted to Eo^aad. 
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M. Mazin had considerable authority in the forge. 
He had been lately appointed director of the works for 
the preparation of the ore, instead of an ignorant Rus- 
sian, (who had IiiuiM^lf succeeded another Frencbman 
M. F , whose merit and virtues were warmly re- 
membered at Nishnei,) and had encountered many diffi- 
cuhies in bringing back the cstabhshment to the pros- 
perity and splendour it had formerly enjoyed. The 
late incidents of the war had been too rapid in their 
course, and Siberia was too far distant to allow the pre- 
cautionary measures adoptetl against Frenchmen rea- 
dent in Russia to be extended to hitn. He was highly 
esteemed and beloved, and through his influence, we 
remained notliing more than prisoners on parole. We 
were very desirous of learning something from him cod- 
ceroing the events of the war, but he knew little of 
what was going on ; hence, we were obliged to wait, as 
we would not believe the ridiculous reports, as we called 
them, that were in circulation about the entire destruction 
of the French army in Russia. 

We passed the winter at Nishnei-Taguil : it was 
towards the close of it that the news of the defeat of tlie 
Emperor Napoleon were confirmed. We were forced 
to believe it at last, when we learned that a certain num- 
ber of prisoners was quartered in most of the estabhsh- 
ments in Siberia. 

We knew not how long our exile was to last. To 
. send some intelligence to our families, the colonel and I 
had taken advantage of the winter parlies of travellers 
that descend towards Europe, and had written letters, 
though with slender hopes of thdr reaching their desti- 
nation, We became every day more intimate, and he 
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f^erously shared with me all the comforts, and means rf 
enjoyment and pleasure that M. Mazin could procure 
him, AVe went several times to the winter races, which 
the Russians of all classes are passionately fond of, and 
to tlie fishing that takes place on the lakes when the ice 
is at the strongest, and the fish in a state of the most 
complete numbness. This fishery sometimes produces 
several hundred quintals of fish, and is always a grand 
holiday, to which the people from the surrounding 
country come in their sledges : they drive over the ice, 
and furrow it in every direction, while a little lower down, I 
under the horses' feet, the net is introduced by a hole in , 
tlie ice, and by means of a succession of holes, through 
■which long poles are put, it is pushed to the other end 
of the lake, and then dragged back with a shoal of fish, 
which are hauled out upon the shore. The fish are 
motionless in the water, but become animated by the 
effect of the air, and strugi^le violently. The different 
kinds am! sizes are picked out and loft exposed to the 
air, and nest day, when they become completely solid 
from the frost, they are packed up. Salmon, pikes, and 
tench, are sent in this state to the centre of Asia, to 
Petersburgh, and all parts of Russia. After remaining 
frozen for three or four months, they are exposed to a 
proper temperature, and are restored to a similar state 
to that which thev were in an hour before being taken. 

Though winter be the gay season of the Siberians, 
they see the return of spring with the same pleasure aa 
the natives of other climates; and it is apparently to 
shew their joy at its approaching arrival, that they have 
a sort of amusement during Easter-week, — at least, thft i 
only object of it which I can fancy is to celebrate the J 



qnd of muter. Every where t)irou(fhout Russia swings 
*re put up in tlie houses, gardens, and public squares, 
and the whole nation devotes itself for eight days to the 
pleasure of swinging in the air. The sport becomes 
quite a mania, and you may sec grown up people who 
never leave the swing except to take their meals ; and, 
of course, the young people are not behind haiid. After 
some holidays have been thus spent, they leave till next 
year the pleasures of enjoying this singular amusenient, 
the origin or object of which I am completely unac- 
quainted with. 

Spring does not come gradually in Siberia, as it does 
with us ; like winter it comes all at once. The evening 
before we feel as if under the arctic circle ; the next day, 
we breathe the air of spring. The snow suddenly dis- 
appears, and the earth, as if by enchantment, appears 
enamelled with flowers, which seem to have burst forth 
amidst the frost. This unexpected prospect engaged 
our warmest curiosity. 

When the £ne weather had set in, M. Mazin told us 
that the attention he had shown to us began to excite ill- 
will, and he was desirous that we should go to pass some 
time at another forge, where he had the same authority 
be possessed at Nishne), and which was not more than 
three leagues distant; he had prepared at this place 
everything we could need, and we should be quite in 
the country. We joyfully accepted an offer tliat gave 
us an opportunity of seeing more of the country, and of 
leaving the nine thousand smiths of Nishnd-TaguiJ. 

Two days afterwards we set out for Tchornata-Zavo- 
de, our new residence. This forge is situated on the 
banks of lake Tchornala, which takes its name from the- 
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nver Tchornala-Beka, whose waters flow over a marshy 
noil before they enter into the ]ake, and thence discharge 
themselves into the Taguil. The road that leads to it 
is monotonous enough ; but after travelhng along the 
fuil-flowinp torrent of Tchorna'ia, crossing a bottom, 
and ascending the barren ridges of the Ural mounta^inG 
and the Lipovala Gora (or mountain of linden-trees^ 
which are in flower at this season,) we breathe a purer 
air, and enjoy a more varied prospect. Before us was 
the lake stretching towards the south-west, at tlie very 
spot where the Ural mountains are divided into two 
branches. There are several agreeable islands on its 
surface, and farther down towards the west, rise two 
steep mountains, on whose summit the clouds collect in 
the rainy season. 

We were lodged in an isbas, or wooden house, built 
on the island nearest to the dam of the lake, and as soon 
as we had taken possession, we took no farther interest 
in the labours of the smiths of the work at Tcliornala. 
Our time was divided between the pleasures of hunting 
and fishing, and walks into the neighbouring country, in 
which a very thin and scattered population is wholly en- 
gaged in working the mines on the forges. 

The long chain of the Ural mountains, at the foot of 
whose eastern declivity we were placed, is generally of 
small elevation, and the views are uninteresting. Masses 
of dark green rocks are seen on the brink of the ravines ; 
and forests of white cedar, birch, and pine, cover a fer- 
tile soil, still fresh and uncultivated, but often marshy. 
Here and there are found vast heaths, covered with high 
grass, mingled with sainfoin and trefoil, and making an 
excellent turf. Nobody is to be met with in the interior 
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of these forests but miners and the charcoal burners be- 
longing to ihe forges; cultivation is only attended to 
when the forges allow time to labour, and the soil is 
niiscrably neglected, because it belongs to emigrant work- 
men, who are moved about from one village to another 
at the oi-der of their lord, and cliange their country and 
their climate without any hope of ever returning, or any 
means of disposing of the improvements they may have 
made. The Emperor Alexander has endeavoured to 
restrain this power of the lords over their serfs, by the 
establishment of judges in feudal matters, that are ap- 
pointed by himself; but this first attempt to weaken 
feudal power remains without elfect in the distant pro- 
vinces, where the lord has always law on his side, and 
where the judge prefers to be the frifcnd of the lord, who 
buys justice, rather than of the slave, who has nothing to 
give. Moreover, though the labour required be severe, 
the peasants'" mode of life is not very painful ; every one 
resides with his own family in the village belonging to 
the forge- He usually possesses a cow, a horse, some 
sheep, and a spot of ground, where he raises some cab- 
bages and grain. As the work done at the forges is not 
gratuitous, every one strives to add to his little store of 
money, that he may one day be enabled to purchase his 
liberty- Though a serf, the Siberian knows too well 
the advantage to be derived from saving all lie can of his 
•alary, to agree to work for nothing. He leaves his 
work the moment be is not paid regularly. In 1809, 
there was a large assemblage of the workmen belonging 
to M, Demidoff's establishment, and in fact a sort of 
insurrection, because there was a deficiency of money 
to pay the men. This embarrassment might have led 
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JUS results, if the men had fonupil a plan and bad 
leaders ; it was very disastrous to some of tliem, who 
were sevei'ely punished. Since thai time, the cantiiie- 
keepers have been ordered to keep farther off from sonie 
of the forges, thouj^h they could not approaeh within a 
certain distance before, and were only allowed to open 
their stores on the Sunday. 

The natural magistrates of these men are their lord, 
and his agents on the establishment ; but the workmen 
also obey one of their own race, who derives hia atitho. 
rity from the influence of age and tradition. This is the 
staront, or elder. They usually belong to families 
in easy circumstances, and there are some very rich ones 
in theestabhshmcnts in Siberia. It is easy to ascertaja 
their wealth by looking at the dress of the women on 
Sundays and holidays. Their costume is very convenient 
for the display of ornament, and this they know 
marvellously well. Over a light coloured silk or muslin 
gown, with wide flowing sleeves, thev put a dress of 
darker silk that covers their bosoms, and is joined on the 
shoulders by two strips, which are clasped on the middle 
of the back, along with the belt. The gown shows off 
tlie shape in perfection, and is closed before by a long 
row of mettal buttons. The belt is formed of rich mate- 
rials, and is lied on the leftside; the two ends are 
ajdorned with tassels, often of great value, that hang 
down to the ground. A diadem forms the head-dress of 
the young girls. Above another sort of diadem, the 
married women wear a kind of glorj', in metal or gilt 
paper, covered with richly cmbioidered silk, and tied 
behind with a large knot of ribbands, whence flows it 
long veil. 
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The men are not so luxurious in tlieir dress : they 
wear a wide caftan or gown, with a silk sash, a fur cap 
in winter, and a liat with a wide brim ia summer, no 
cravat, but almost always boots. Tlie noble» and 
wealthy people shave in the European manner, but the 
free traders, and peasants, allow their beards to grow. 
Tliere is another difference between the Lobles and 
serfs; the latter address every one in tlic second person 
lingular, while the former disfigure the Russian lan- 
guage, and never thus address any of their equals. 
Here, as in other countries, the nobility are the earliest 
civilized of all classes — though they may one day do their 
utmost to make their countrymen retrograde to the habits 
of past ages. 

On leaving the forges, and advancing into the country 
which rises towards the Tuguil, we meet with some 
Maliometan villages, which are colonies of Kirguises, 
who during summer plunge with their flocks into the 
remote steppes, and encamp in huts made of bark. At 
every short distance, the appearance of the inhabitants is 
totally different, and we see that Europe contends with 
Asia for the superiority, and the north with the south. 
From this very point flow those rivers that bear their 
waterstotheFrozen Ocean and theCaspian Sea, which pass 
through Asia and European Russia, and between which 
very little trouble is required to open a communication, 
which is now carried on solely by the sledges in winter. 
How many resources might new means of communication 
lay open to industry and commerce in such an cxten^ve 
region as this, if a more enlightened government intro- 
duced liberty and property among a nation of serfs ! 
Winter, however, comes annually to shorten the distances, 
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and communication is thus easily opened with the most 
distant countries. Thus we were at one and tlie same 
time on the road to Kanischatka, on the road towards 
Europe through Kazan, and in the vicinity of Tobolsk, 
which is about one hundred leagues distant. 

In this singular country, there are no other sorts of 
antiquities than earthen mounds, pretty solidly built, and 
galleries hollowed out in the sides of the mountains. As 
they are very difl'erent from the attempts at mining made 
by the Kirguses and Tartars, they are attributed to a 
people long ago extinct, called the Tchouds, nothing but 
whose name has come down to us: but they prove that 
the mines in the Ural mountains have been known and 
wrought in ancient times, by nations far advanced in 
refinement, and that hostile and warlike nations have 
over-run this almost inaccessible country, which is sepa- 
rated from India by the Altai mountains, a border of 
deserts, and the lofty mountains of Taurus. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



1813—1814. WAS8ILI AND DARIA. 



I HAVE already mentioned that we lived in a small 
island not far from the dam of Tchornaia-Zavode. In 
the morning the colonel and I usually went out toge- 
ther, and crossing the pond, took a walk among the 
hills at the foot of Beloi-Kamen, towards the south, or 
went to visit the mine?. We returned before mid-daj. 
After dinner, we sometimes read some books, which M. 
Mazin had lent us, or we cultivated our little garden ; 
but I got tired of these occupations, and to dissipate mj 
ennui I again got to the other side of the lake, and 
plunged into the woods, whence I returned in the even- 
ing more melancholy than ever. 

On landing not far from the dam, I was one day sur- 
prised at seeing a young Russian girl crying beside a 
clump of trees ; she seemed pretty, and I approached ; 
die saw me not, but continued to give vent to her tears. 
I stopped to examine her appearance ; her black hair, 
tft^iugttl in tlie fashion of the country, flowed from 
M^kr tho diadem usually worn by the Siberian girls, 
«V^i ftyr^^HHl A striking contrast, by its jet black colour, 
%^ iW filirwi\^ of her skin. Whilst I was looking at 
I|M\ A^ mw^^l hor head, and perceiving me, rose in 
ay^mt VirttL >ti(wd oiF her tears, and said to me . ^^ Par- 
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Tnc, falher— but I am \'ery unfortunate." — " I 
wish, ' said I, " that it were in my power to give you ' 
any consolation." — " I expect no consolation," she re- 
plied, " it is out of your power to give me any." — " But 
why are you crying?'' — 

She was silent, and her sobs alone intimated that she 
was deeply afflicted. " Can you have committed any 
fault," said I, " that has roused your father's anger 
against you ?" — " He is angry with me, it is true ; but is 
it my fault, if I cannot love his Aphanassi ?"' 

The subject now began to be interesting ; for as 
Chateaubriand says, there were love and tears at the 
lioitom of this story. I felt peculiarly interested in the 
narrative. 

I asked the young Siberian girl who this Aphanassi 
was whom she could not love. She became more uom- 
posed, and with enchanting grace, and almost French 
Tolubility, she informed me, that the summer before a 
Uaskir family had travelled further to the north than 
these tribes are accustomed to do, and had brought 
their flocks into the neighbourhood of the zavode of 
Tchornaia; they came from time to time to the village 
to buy things, and to sell the gowns called rfowAtw, 
which their wives dye of a yellow colour with the bark 
of the birch tree. Now her father, the respectable 
Michael, was a shopkeeper, and constant communica- 
'tioDS began to be established between the Baskir and 
the Russian family. This connection became more close, 
when it was disco^■e^ed that both families were of that 
■ect which pretends to have preserved its religion free 
from all pollution or mixture, and gives its members the 
tiame of Stareobraizi. The head of the Baskir family, 
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Aphanassi, soon fell in love with young Duria, and a 
her in marriage from her father ; but though wealthy, 
Aphanassi had a rough and rL'puli>ive look, and Daria 
could not bear him; she liad, therefore, given him an 
absolute refusal. Her father doated on her, and had 
not pesacd tlie matter fartlier, though he was deeirous 
of forming an alliance so advantageous to his trade ; and 
the Baskir had returned to his own country in the 
month of August, to gather the crops of hemp and rye. 
But winter pai^sed away, and the heats of June had 
scarcely been felt before Aphanassi had again appeared, 
with au immense quantity of bales of rich doubas, 
Chinese belts, and kaftans, and a herd of more than live 
hundred horses ; he came, in fact, surrounded with all 
his splendour, and renewed again his offers and his 
entreaties. Old Michael was nearly gained by his offere, 
and Daria was in despair, for she was about to he sacri- 
ficed to gain, and she detested Aphanassi more than she 
had done the year before. 

While Baria was giving me this narrative, I exanuned 
the play of her features, and found them soft and 
melancholy. Her skin was of that soft vellum \»4ute 
which distinguishes the Caucasian races ; and all her 
gestures were indicative of languor and voluptuousness. 

I listened to her with strong emotion, pitied her sor- 
rows, which had so easily ])rocured me her confidence, 
and when she left me, she was less afflicted than before. 
The next day I returned to the spot where I had seen 
her, and found her again ; she received me with an 
enchanting smite. Aphanassi had not come that morn- 
ing, and Daria, probably thinking that I would come 
back to the spot, had come to ask nie what she ought to 
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>ply to him, as well as to lier father. I gave Iier my 
advice with a strong feeling of interest, and convinced 
that pity would henceforward open to me the road lo her 
heart, I tried to become acquainted with Jier family. 
The same evening I bought some things from old Mi- 
chael, and flattering him on his judgment and experi- 
ence, endeavoured to lay the foundation of intimacy. 

Dining several days I went regularly to the Eame spot, 
and almost always found Uaria, as if we had appointed 
a meeting. Her melancholy increased ; every time she 
saw me she asked for further advice, and although she 
showed me nothing but confidence, yet the habit of see- 
ing her, of deploring her situation, of having near me a 
young and beautiful woman, after hearing for many, 
many months, no other voices than the rough ones of 
officers, soldiers, and smiths — all these circumstances 
affected my heart with unusual emotion, The sight of 
Daiia reminded me of the circumstances of my first 
love ; and these recollections, in their turn, embellished 
Dana with all their charms. 

One day she said to me, " You have seen Aphanasri 
this morning at my father's ; don't you think he is very 
rough, and has an ugly, ill-natured countenance ?"— 
" Yes," I replied, " Well ! I will show you whom I 
prefer lo him." She smiled in'saying this, and I was 
powerfully affected, as if she had been about to say, 
." You are the man !" She then threw back the gauze 
veil that flowed from her head-dress, and instantly, at a 
certain signal, a yoimg man sprimg from behind the 
trees, and cried out tome: " Thank you. Frenchman, 
for your good advice ! I am Wassili, the friend of 
Daria!" This sight perfectly confounded me. So 
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close to love ; and to be nothing hut a confident after 
all .' I blushed for shame, but Daria soon dbpt^lled this 
impulse of ill-huniour. She said to me : " Waasili, 
whom I have never mentioned to you, is ray friend; I 
was desirous of making you acquainted with him. But 
he was jealous, because you gave me consolation, and I 
wished him to remain concealed from you, that he might 
be convinced, by youi; language, of the purity of your 
sentiments. Wassili will love you as! do; stranger, 
still give us your advice ! " 

The words of Daria calmed my trouble ; and I felt 
happy that, at a thousand leagues from my native land, 
in the bosom of an enemy's country, I was bound by no 
tie to a foreign soil, but could still aflbrd consolation to 
two beings in misfortune, 

Wassili was handsome and amiable ; he was also 
wealthy ; but Aphanassi was much more so, and old 
Michael, though formerly flattered with the attentions of 
Wassili to bis daughter, now rejected ihem with disdain. 
We agreed upon a plan of attack against the Baskir ; I 
talked to Michael several times on the subject, and tried 
to arrange their differences ; but it was of no avail. 

Meanwhile took place the feast of St. John, the patron 
gaint of Tchornaia, which assembled ali the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages. Early in the morning of 
the- holiday, the whole of the inhabitants, dressed in their 
finest clothes, get into a number of httle narrow boats, 
made of a single treej like the canoes of the South Sea 
savages. A man is placed in^ the middle, with one oar 
in his hands, and strikes the water first on one aide and 
then on the other, and makes the boat move forward with 
great velocity. These frail skiffs are all in a line, race 
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agsinst each other, and perform a variety of evolutions 
on the lake. The women are placed at the bow and 
stern, and sing national songs, while the niea are en- 
gaged in a variety of exercises and amuscmentg on the 
shore. A large barge, carrying the heads of the village, 
and the most distinguished inhabitants, contains a band 
of music, whose harmony contrasts with the songs that 
are heard from the other boats. Beautiful weather 
usually prevails at this season, and the day closes with 
dances and suppers in the open air: and the lake of 
Tchomaia, naturally of a solitary aspect, becomes alt at 
once full of life and animation, and presents an enchant- 
ing prospect. 

Wassili had got several boats ready, which were filled 
with musicians, who attracted general attention, and 
were soon followed by almost all the skifl's, in the same 
way as the gondolas, in the Venetian lagoons, follow the 
musical amateurs who sing during the night, Wassili 
knew that Michael would be flattered to hear an account 
of the success he had obtuned ; but Aplianassi had also 
come to the festival. As soon as he learned that the 
musicians of Wassili were followed by the crowd, and 
that his rival's name was in every one's mouth, he col- 
lected twenty of bis finest horses, covered them with rich 
stuifs, and as soon as the sports on tlie lake were over 
began by the sound of Tartar music, a series of races on 
the shore, which was a novel sight in the summer season, 
and was generally admired. His triumph was com- 
plete, and at Tchornafa nothing was talked of for 
several days but the races on the shore of the lake, and 
the Baskir'8 influence widi Michael increased consider- 
ably. 
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The prief of Dana made her father euspei 
ftiet Wassili out 'if Uie house, and he confined her at 
liome. I saw none l»ut tlie young man, whose commu- 
nications were far from being so pleasing to nie as those 
of Daria. Towards the end of July, he informed me 
that Aphanassi liad made another attempt to get her 
from her father; hut that the old man was so overcome 
with her despair, that he had only agreed that the mar- 
riage should take place the ensuing summer, delaying 
the matter under the pretest of getting her portion 
ready, but in truth, to give her time to maUe up her 
mind to follow the Itaskir. 

He therefore set out. About this period Wassili was 
sent by M. Demidors agent, at ihe head of a body of 
workmen, to the centre of the Ural Mountains, to cut 
down trees, and bum them into charcoal. He was not 
to return till the middle of September. During Ims 
absence I saw Daria almost daily ; she had lost the bril- 
liancy of her look, but it seemed to me that her beauty 
was increased, her countenance had assumed such an 
expression of melancholy. I had gradually obtained 
the good will of Michael, and dispelled, as far as lay in 
my power, the sorrows of liis daughter, I was a 
foreigner, a prisoner, little to be feared, and pretty well 
off in regard to money, so that Michael felt no alarm at 
seeing me, and neglected no opportunity of showing me 
his good will, I received a strong proof of this about 
the middle of August. He brought the Colonel (to 
whom I had told all WassiU'a story), and me, to a 
family festival that takes place at the gathering of the 
cabbage, and to which women only are usually admitted; 
it is in fact their vintage season. On the day that a 
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family is to gallier in their cabliage, which they salt and j 
lay up for the winter season, the women invite their ' , 
femisle friends and neighbours to come and assist them/ 
On the evening before, they cut the cabbages from the 
stem, and pull off the outside leaves and earth that mny 
be adhering to them. On the grand day, at the houM; 
where the cabbages are collected, the women assemble, 
dressed in their most brilliant manner, and armed with a 
sort of cleaver, with a handle in the centre, more or less 
ornamented, according to the person's rank. They 
place themselves round a kind of trough containing the 
cabbages. The old women give the signal for action ; 
two of the youngest girls take their places in the middle ^ 
of the room, and begin to dance a kind of allemande, 
while the rest of the women sing national songs, and' 
keep time in driving their knives into the trough. When 
the girls are tired with dancing, two more take their 
place, always eager to surpass the former by the grace 
with which they make their voluptuous movements. ( 
The songs continue without intermission, and the cabJ j 
bages are thus cut up'in the midst of a hall, which lasts * 
from morning till night. Meanwhile the married women' ■ 
carry on the work, sal; the cabbages, and carefully pack' * 
them in barrels. In the evening the whole party sit" 
down to supper, after which only the men are admitted, 
but even then they remain apart from the women. 
Glasses of wine and punch go round ; dancing begins in 
a more general manner, and they withdraw at a late 
hour to begin the same amusement at another neigh-- 
bour's, till ail, the har\'est is finished. 

Undoubtedly the lively pleasures of the vintage in 
Italy and. the south of France are not to. be found ia. 
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these northern festivals ; but Bports and holidays are of 
so rare occurrence in Siberia, and everything bears such 
an aspect of immobility, that a festival wholly presided 
over by women, and to which I was admitted by an ex- 
ception in my favour, must naturally have seemed to me 
delicious. 

Amidst all these young girls Daria always seemed to 
me the most amiable ; she danced when called upon by 
her mother ; her motions expressed satisfaction, and her 
eyes, scarcely refraining from tears, turned towards the 
stranger, wtio alone knew her real situation, though 
amidst 80 many indifferent people, who called themselves 
her friends. 

Towards the end of Septeniber,Wassili returned from 
the woods. Carta had a prospect of several months be- 
fore her before the return of Aphanassi, if ever he sbould 
return at all ; and she gave herself up to her love with 
pleasing improvidence. 

At this period there came to Tchomaia two Russian 
officers, with several serjeants, who were much more like 
Cossacks than regular soldiers. Their appearance was 
the signal of universal mourning — they came to recruit. 
They proclaimed, in the emperor's name, that on a cer- 
tain day all the men in the district, whatever their age 
might be, were to assemble in the public square, there 
to be inspected. At the appointed day every one was 
on the spot; but it was easy to see by their looka that 
it was with the utmost repugnance that they had obeyed. 
All the women were placed on the other side, and 
anxiously waited for the result of the inspection ; and 
some of them were crying bitterly. We were present at 
this scene. The officers placed the men in two ro»g. 
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and pas!^ along the ranks very slowly. Now and then 
they touched a man, and he was immediately taken to a 
Ultle group that was formed in the centre of the square. 
When they had run over the two rows, they ag^n in- 
spected the men that liad been set apart, matle them 
walk and strip, verified them, in a word, such as our 
recruiting councils did in our departments for many 
years. When a man was examined, he was allowed to 
go, and then the crowd raised a shout of joy; or he was 
immediately put in irons, in presence of his family, who 
raised cries of despair — this man was fit for service. 
These unfortunate beings, tlius cliained up, were kept 
out of view till the very moment of their departure. 
No claims were valid against the recruiting officer ; age, 
marriage, the duties required to be paid to an infirm 
parent, were all of no avail ; sometimes indeed it hap- 
pened, and that but rarely, that a secret arrangement 
with the officer, for a sum of money, saved a young 
man, a husband, or a father, from his caprice, for he 
was bound by no rule; it often happened also, that he 
marked out for the army a young man whose wife or 
mistress was coveted by the neighbouring lord, or whom 
injustice had irritated and rendered suspected. 

Such is the mode of recruiting in Russia '. To finish 
tiiis description, which has made me leave my friends 
out of view, at a very melancholy period, I shall add a 
few more particulars. Wassili, as I said before, was at 
the review; the recruiting officer thought he would 
make a handsome dragoon, or a soldier of the guard, 
and having looked at him frtum top to toe^ he declared 
him fit for the array. Whilst his family were deploring- 
bis fate, and preparing to make every sacrifice to obtain 
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his discharge, some one cried out that the officer would 
allow him to get off because he was wealthy, but that 
the poor must marcli. The Russian heard this, and. / 
perhaps on the point of making a bargain, felt irritated, 
and would listen to no sort of arrangement, as a scoun- 
drel always does whom you have been on the point of 
buying. Wasaili was put in irons, and destined to un- 
limited service, that is, to an eternal exile, for the Rus- 
sian soldier is never allowed to i-etum to his home.* 
Saria nearly fell a victim to her grief, and only reco- 
vered some portion of vigour when the recruits were to 
set out. 

On that day the recruiting party gorge them with 
meat and brandy, till they are nearly dead drunk. Tbey 
are then thrown into the sledges, and carried off, still 
loaded with irons, A most heart-rending scene now 
takes place ; every family follows them with their cries, 
and chaunts the prayers for the dead and the dying, 
while the unfortunate conscripts themselves, besotted: 
with liquor, remain stupid and indifferent, burst into 
roars of laughter, or answer their friends with oaths: 
and imprecations. i 

Notwithstanding the force that had been shown to 
him,Wassili had drank nothing, and preserved his judg- 
ment unclouded; he stretched out his arms towards 
Daria, towards his friends, and towards me, and badeus' 
adieu with many tears. Amidst the mournful sounds 
that struck upon her ears, the young girl followed him- 
rapidly, and liad time to throw herself into his arms be-' 
&re the sledge set out ; but the moment he was beyond: 

' * He is enrolled for tweutj yean— that ii, Toi a whole life. 
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Ik* reacli, she foil Iiackward wilh violence on the ice.' 
No one paid the least attention to her ; they all rushed 
forward and followed the sledges of the recruiting part jj' 
which soon galloped out of sight. I lifted Daria up ;- 
I did not attempt to restrain her grief, but took her 
back to her father's, where she was paid every attention 
her sitnation required, xn about a montVs time she'' 
was able lo resume her usnal occupations, but fhc 
seemed to have recovered only a portion of lier former 
self. 

We had endeavoured to learn from the recruiting 
party, if there were any news from France. They 
knew nothing certain, They had orders from Moscow 
to march from Kazan, and all that they hod heard was, 
that the war was stiJl going on on the right bank of the 
Hhine, This recruiting seemed to indicate that the 
government of Russia did not think the war near its 
close, and from this we concluded that France, in spite 
of some reverses, still commanded Europe. We gave 
these officers other letters for our country. Wc had not 
omitted a single opportunity of sending letters to 
France, but we had. received no answer. M. Mazin, 
who came to see us sometimes, and whom we often 
visited when we went to see our fellow prisoners, had at 
various periods engaged to send our letters by the cou- 
riers of the house of Demidof. We should, therefore, 
have received letters from France, and the communica- 
tions shoidd have been open, if peace was made i hence 
we were forced to wait still more ; but French valour 
and the genius of the Emperor made its hope for a 
speedy and glorious peace, and all our companions were^ 
i3 
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of the same opinion, for in Siberia, as on board llie 
English guard-ships, confidence in the nation, and iti 
chief, never for a moment failed to cheer the prisoner's 
heart. 

Winter had again set in. We had left our residence 
in the island, and had taken a more convenient houae in 
the village of Tchoroaia. Time passed slowly along, 
and we languished in this forgotten spot, with our 
thoughts constantly directed towards France. I often 
saw Darla, either at her father's house, or when she 
walked out on purpose to meet me, which iier father 
allowed, in the hope of dissipating her sorrows. How 
the poor girl was ahered since the departure of Wassili '. 
How many sad things the young Siberian told me when 
our sledges glided together along the surface of the 
lake ! What melancholy there was in her language, and 
superstition in her belief ! 

I attempted to dissipate her sombre thoughts ; but 
I soon perceived that everything brought them hack to 
her mind, and that the sight of this savage nature, 
vhose sohtude affected my own thoughts with sorrow, 
contributed to increase her melancholy. Within her 
own dwelling she was less agitated, but more depressed; 
her fever was then languid, end her beautiful face de- 
spoiled of that expression, full of agreeable recollections, 
that animated her in our private conversation. These 
walks could only make her worse, and I endeavoured to 
avoid them. She understood my meaning : " Go," said 
she, "kind Frenchman, you are taking fruitless care ; 
Wasaili has taken my life away with him ; it cannot re- 
turn any more than he can." 
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■ I still continued to see her frequently. Old Mtcliael 
was unhappy because she wept on hearing even ths 
nnme of Aphanassi ; he foresaw that it would be out of 
his power to have this wealthy man for his son-in-law, 
for his promises had gained his heart long ago. How- 
ever this may be, he made his preparations in secret, 
bought fine silks, and ordered a magnificent diadem to 
be made for his daughter. She guessed his object, and 
once said to me ; " My father is preparing a handsome 
ornament for me ; it is intended for the last time I shall 
be at church; let him make haste, for Dana won't keep 
him waiting." 

About the middle of June, Aphanassi returned, more 
in love and more eager than ever, and as soon as he ap- 
peared, the daughter of Michael was attacked by a 
burning fever that never left her. In a few days she 
was at the gates of death. All the care bestowed upon 
her was of no avail, and she died pronoimcing the name 
of Wassili. 

Full of profound grief, I followed her body to the 
church of the Siareobratui, at Nishnei-TaguiL It had 
been dressed in her finest clothing, and she was placed 
in the coffin with her face uncovered. The relations, 
friends, and members of the same church, were present. 
The men were ranged on one side, and the women on 
the other. After a funeral hymn, in the language of the 
country, the priest, who was bareheaded, pronounced 
the eulogium of the defunct. His grey hair, long 
beard, Asiatic gown, and loud sobs, gave his discourse 
a peculiar solemnity. When it was finished, every 
one came forward silently to bid farewell to Daria, 
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tad' kiss her hand. I went like the rest; like thdm 
I went alone towards the coffin, took hold of the 
hand I bad so often pressed, and gave it the last 
farewell kiss. But here I must leave this melancholy 



scene. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



« TO FRANCE. 



"■ The painful impression left on my mind by the scene* 
I had lately witnessed, and my sad recollection of th« 
last moments of the young Siberian, greatly increased 
the sorrow I felt at the want of intelligence from home ; 
and I eagerly seized liie Colonel's invitation to return 
and pass the end of summer at Nishnei-Taguil, where 
M. Mazin had recovered so much authority as to allow 
him to show attention to his countrymen without incur- 
ring blame. Our fellow -prisoners lived very pleasantly 
in the village, and the house they had built was one of 
the most remarkable in the whole place for order and 
neatness. They had planted a httle garden, which, at 
the commencement of the second season, was far superior 
to the gardens of the Siberians around them. Their 
labour, moreover, was quite of a different nature from 
that of our unfortunate fellow-prisoners, who had been 
sent more into the interior, where they were directly 
employed in working the mines. 

In the month of July, an agent of M. Demidof, who 
was sent to inspect his establishments in the province 
of Verchoturi^, informed us, that according to the re- 
ports that were in circulation when he left Nig-Novo- 
gorod, peace must by this time have been concluded 
between France and Russia. We remained in a state of 
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incessant anxiety during two long months ; at length a 
courier arrived at the end of September, and brought 
letters to Colonel Laplane, and a letter of credit on the 
counting-house at Nishnei-Taguil. I was surprised that 
he said nothing to me about the contents of his letters, 
nor of the news he had received from France ; but re- 
flecting tliat his silence, I might say his chagrin, might 
arise from some information he had received from his 
family, I asked no questions; perhaps his old father, 
his brothers and sisters ! and mine too, who knew what 
had become of them in such a long interval ? 

The Colonel went next day to visit our eiglit fellow- 
prisoners ; he gave them some money, and promised 
them a very speedy deliverance ; then turning towards 
me, he said : " Robert, I was desirous of asccrtainiDg 
how our companions were situated ; they want for no- 
thing, are exposed to no inconveniences, and I have no 
reason to fear leaving them exposed to want ; we may 
therefore depart. To-morrow, at day-break, we shall 
leave the zavode, and return to France.'' 

Surprise and joy occupied my mind. " Guillemard," 
said tile Colonel to me, with an air of satisfaction, " I 
liave sent our servant Fedor out of the way ; let us pre- 
pare whatever is necessary for our journey : it is of great 
importance that our departure be not known. As soon 
as the peace was concluded my family hastened to send 
me a passport, signed by the Russian ambassador, for 
two persons, as they naturally concluded I would not 
attempt such a long juurney alone. It is to be feared, 
that if we remain a day longer, the news of the peace 
will be confirmed, and we shall be detained to command 
some detachments of prisoners returning to France, 
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VTiich would be a delay loo painful to both of us; we J 
have sufficient regret in being obliged to leave our com- 
panions behind us." 

I instantly set to work. M. Mazin came to bid us 
adieu ; and the next day f the 2d of October) though 
the snow had only been settled four or five days on the 
ground, we set out in a sledge. 

The moment wo lost sight of Nishnei-Taguil, and the 
distact peaks of the Ural mountains began to disappear 
OD our right, I said to the Colonel, who seemed melaii* 
choly, though he had such a just subject of satisfactiom 
" Colonel, to you shall I be indebted for the pleasure 
of seeing the soil of France sooner than I could have 
done by my own means ; Iiow can I ever show my gra- 
titude for all the kindness you have shewn me during 
our captivity ?" — " By your friendship, Guillemard." — 
" It is yours for ever," said I ; " but, Colonel, I am 
sorry to see you depressed at the moment you are about 
to resume your career, and to return to the standard of 
the Emperor." — " Guillemard," smd Colonel Laplane 
to me, " there is no Emperor now." — " Is he dead?" said 
I sorrowfully — " No — ^but he has quitted France."™ — 
"Why so?" — " Because he was beat by the Russians 
and English."—" Beat — he — it cannot be," "Robert, he 
did not fall without a struggle.'" — " Hence, we are now 
again become a Republic?" — "Quite the contrary — 
the king has returned." — *' The king ! — whom do you 
say ? Did he not die during the Revolution !' — " To be 
sure he did; but his brother is returned, and now go- 
verns France ; after an exile of twenty years, he has 
ascended the throne held by his ancestors for many 
generations." 
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I put several questions to the Colonel, but he gave 
me no answer. The little he had said had completely 
confounded me. I reflected on ihc intelligence he had 
given me while we were driving over the ice. " The em- 
peror is alive," said I to myself, '^ and is not in France ! 
He has been succeeded by another. But what has be- 
come of his son, that young child wlio was the hope of 
the army when it set out full of vigour and glory for 
the deserts of Russia ? What has become of the 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria ? What has be- 
come of the Emperor B brothers ? Has all this large 
family of kings allowed Napoleon to lose hia throne and 
another to seize it? This cannot be; the Colonel is 
assuredly misled — the whole story is too improbable to 
have taken place. There is something extraprdinary 
in the wliole of it which I cannot account for. The 
Colonel is too melancholy to give me any circumstantial 
account ; perhaps, after all, the general facts have only 
been pointed out to hira, and he would be greatly em- 
barrassed in explaining them. Wait till time clears up 
this singular mystery." 

As we changed horses at every village we met with, 
we soon crossed the Ural mountains, and the vast plains 
that extend between Ekaterinburg, Kazan, and Nig- 
Novogorod, for we did not go by Kasimof, as we did 
on coming into the country. On the 28th of October 
we arrived at Moscow. On our route from Wladimir 
we had learned numerous particulars about the burning 
of that city in 3812. A great number of houses were 
building ; but we thought that this capital would never 
again display the splendour we had seen it possess. We 
passed rapidly through Russia Proper, where two years 
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— .' The fields seemed to have been cul- 
tivated, and the villages were rebuilt. We scarcely 
recognised under the snow the spot where the battle of 
Borodino, so important to us, had been fought. We 
passed over the bloody fields of Smolensko without per* 
oeiving them ; but as we harassed with our questions 
all the post-masters and peasauts whom we met, we 
learned, on approaching tlie Beresina, that the greatest 
disaster of the French army had taken place at the very 
spot where we were. Nothing could then overcome the 
sadness that oppressed us ; we thought wg were still jn 
1812 with our unfortunate brothers in arms, struggling 
witli the elements, and falling under the attacks of the 
eoemj. Amidst tlie snow that surrounded us, we 
could easily judge of the disasters of that terrible day. 
I felt an extraordinary oppression of heart. We 
alighted for a moment to honour the memory of our 
companions. Upon a bush which had caught my cloak, 
I perceived a leather sword-belt han^ng, almost worn 
away, but still retaining a plate of copper with an 
eagle on it. This sight powerfully affected me, but 
seemed to have still more influence over the Coloners 
mind. His gaiety did not return, even after we had 
left the banks of the Beresina far behind us. His dis- 
position, usually extremely open and frank, seemed to 
i:hange more and more as we approached nearer France. 
It is true that nothing pointed it out to our impatience. 
We had traversed Poland, where we left our sledges, 
Prussia, and a part of the German states, without find- 
ing either the dress or the language of a Frenchman in 
a single village. It seemed that a century had elapsed 
since the beginning of 1812, when all Europe waa 



French, and the end of 1814. We travelled nine him* 
dred leagues without meeting with a bingle French uni- 
form ; and now we were on the Rhine without hearing 
the challenge of a single sentinel, or hearing the gcx)d 
day of a single citizen. For my own part, tiie joy of 
seeing my country again was neutralized by my painful 
surprise at having become a total stranger to the im- 
mense countries we had just traversed. Under our 
Tartar fur-cloaks ive wore none but plain clothes ; but 
we were often betrayed by an old soldier-look, which 
did not always procure us the good will of the inhabi- 
tants. This feeling of dislike to us seemed to become 
stronger as we came nearer to the end of our journey. 
It had all the characteristics of hatred in the south 
of Prussia, where we were exposed to mary insults. 1 
was ignorant of the peculiar jargon of the country, and 
could not make out very clearly what they said to us, 
but the whole seemed to tne a very bad omen. 

The Colonel had become extremely reserved ; but 
once, on hearing some insolent language from a few 
Prussian officers, tears came into his eyes, and he said 

tome: "The cowards! they insult misfortune! 

They beheve that it will last for ever; but they are 
mistaken ; Napoleon has had reverses, it is true ; but on 
leaving France, lie did not leave it captive. The time is 
not far distant when we shall make them repent their 
momentary triumph. We shall only be the stronger 
after so many trials.'' 

When we entered the Duchy of Wurtemburg, 1 
fie\'eral times heard people say, that after three tuifor- 
tunate campaigns, the Emperor had retired to the island 
of Elba, and that a new reign had commenced; but I 
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bad not taken into account the changes that had taken 
place since that time; I thought that everything but 
the head of ihe government remained the same, and that 
even that head must still he an emperor. 

At length we reached the Rhine. When we per* | 
ceived France from the right bank of the river we in- 
voluntarily shed tears. We had so often thought that 
we had lost it for ever I Before we entered the village 
of Kchl, which is situated on the banks of the Rhine, 
opposite Strasburgh, the Colonel said to me: " Guille- 
mard, we shall find a great :nany changes in France. 
We must be prudent and respect the opinions of every 
one." These words were still a kind of enigma to me, 
notwithstanding all I had learned about the new situa- 
tion in which France was placed ; and the tone in which 
they were uttered was not fitted to make them more in- 
telligible. I had never heard the word opinion in the 
Colonel's mouth before this moment. I was very de- 
sirous of obtaining a fuller explanation of its meaning ; 
but wholly occupied with the happiness of seeing France [ 
agEun, and certain of being able in a few minutes to 
ascertain, by my own inquiries, all the subjects Colonel 
Laplane left me to ruminate upon, what need had I to 
fatigue him with questions which all seemed to afHict 
him ? I therefore held my tongue ; we passed the river 
in silence, and on the 29th of November, at mid-day, we 
entered the city of Strasburgh. 

It is impossible to express in words the feelings that 
rushed upon my soul, when, after such a long captivity, 
I set foot on my native soil. I was struck at once with 
a miiltltude of things. Above all, the language, which I 
so long fruitlessly expected to hear, went to tlie heart with 
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a most singular impression. It seemed that after a pain- 
ful period of deafness, I had all at once recovered my 
hearing. Every one feels an inexpressible restraint, 
which is very improperly omitted among the misfortunes 
attendant on captivity, when he never hears the accents 
of his native land. For my own part, I Ustened to 
every one 1 lieard talking ; and I confess that the 
accent of Alsace that day seemed to me as soft as that 
of the inhahitants of Blois and Orleans. 

Although Strasburgh is a fortified place, there were 
scarcely any soldiers in it, which seemed to me a strange 
piece of inconsistency. Whilst the Colonel was enjoy- 
ing some repose, having put off till next day his visits 
to the different people in power with whom his rank 
brought liim into contact, I wished to show my pre- 
sence on the soil of France, to see my fellow-countrymen 
—in a word, to find somebody to talk to. 

At this very moment, the innkeeper at whose house 
we had alighted, was talking at the door to one of his 
neighbours, and it was evident that they were talking 
about usi " You are going to visit the city," satd he 
to me ; " after such a long absence it is very natural yon 
should do so ; but if you like, we can accompany you." 
I wished for nothing better than to have some talk with 
these good souls. " With pleasure," I rephed, and we 
all tjiree sallied forth into the public promenade. 

"You have come from a great distance, Sir?" swd 
the fat innkeeper to me, for the purpose of entering 
into conversation. 

" From the extremity of Siberia ?" 

" You must have been a long time on the road ?" 

" Two months ; and yet we travelled very quick." . 
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. ' " I imagine you must have been in great haste ; you 
must have often thought that you would never return 
to France; but the moment the king returned, he 
thought of the prisoners of war." 

The king! it is impossible to conceive with what 
satisfaction I heard this word pronounced ; I saw that it 
would give me an opportunity of talking of many things 
that had excited my warmest curiosity for two months .. 
before, 

'■ The king," said I hastily, •' had doubtless made , 
an arrangement with the Emperor Napoleon on the 
subject." 

," With Napoleon Bonaparte ?" said th& innkeeper ; 
" how could that be — could they have any thing to dd 
with each other ?" 

" Bonaparte truly paid great attention to the unfor- 
tunate," said the neighbour, with a tone of authority. 
" But scarcely had the king returned, before he in fact 
made an arrangement with tlie allied powers, for ths i 
mutual resiitulion of prisoners of war." 

"■ Very well," said I, though irritated at the disre- ' 
spectful way in which Napoleon was mentioned ; " every- ' 
one will therefore resume his service in the army ?" 

" No doubt of it.''" said the innkeeper. 

'* Not at all," cried out the neighbour in the same 
breath ; " are the sailors who returned from England 
entered again into the navy ? No ; there was no mode 
of managing people who would have cost us a great deal, 
and whose imprudence, excited by their remembrance 
of the guardships, might perhaps have compromised our 
close union with England. As for those who come from 
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Ruisia, it is a different maiter ; they will perhaps be ad- 
mitted into their corps." 

"Perhaps!" esclaimed I ; "have we deserved any 
hiame from France ?" 

"I do not say bo," replied the neighbour ; "but 
prudence requires, in my opininn, that you ought also to 
be set aside to avoid any rupture with Russia." 

" If this be the case," said I, " why not set every 
French soldier aside ? There is not one of them who 
has not assisted in conquering some nation or other in 
Europ." 

*' It would be very wise policy," said the neighbour, 
*' and we afaould thus be secure from military des- 
potism." 

" You are more suspicious than our king," said the 
innkeeper to his neighbour; '* you know that he has 
adopted, and, on his arrival, claimed the aid of the 
marshals. He acknowledges all past services ; he loves 
the army,' and has assumed their uniform, and wishes to 
associate himself with their glory." 

" That may do very well for the past ; but he will 
stop this inundation of military spirit, and will reduce 
the army to a size that suits a peaceful people. These 
colossal armies, instruments of oppression " 

" Gentlemen," said I, interrupting the neighbour in 
the midst of his harangue, and greatly surprised that 
after eagerly seizing the first word in conversation that I 
tliought would bring him round to the subject I wished 
to hear of, I could comprehend nothing of the dispute 
that had arisen : " Gentlemen, I cannot make out a 
word of what you have been telling me; explain to 
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" It is very pisjn, however," said the innkeeper. 

" Yes, when one has not been absent for two years," 
I replied. 

" Let U3 go a little farther back," said the neighbour. 
" First of all," said I, " inform me what has taken 
place in France since the beginning of the retreat from 
Russia ; then satisfy me concerning the safety of the 
Fmperor and his family, and inform me who [he new 
king is, where he comes from, how he mounted the 
throne, what things remain the same, what things are 
changed from what they were two years ago," 

" Mercy on us !" said the innkeeper; " who could tell 
you all these things in less than a fortnight ?'' 

" I," said the neighbour, " and in less than half an' 
hour, too." 

" Distrust what this worthy fellow tells you," said 
the innkeeper to me ; " he is a violent enthusiast in 
politics. He is going to tell you a parcel of stories, and 
make you hate your old general, Napoleon," 

" Don't be afraid," replied I, " he won't impose on 
me; I have seen the Emperor in battle and in the 
bivouac, and know what to think of him." 

I listened with distrust to the stranger's narrative ; I 
know not whether I did right, but the reader can judge 
for himself. He informed me that after the retreat from 
Russia, Napoleon had experienced one defeat after 
another, and had at last fallen in the plains of Cham- 
pagne, less (as he said) from the efforts of twelve hun- 
dred thousand foreigners, than from the attempts of a 
party roused by the persecutions it was exposed to, and 
from the Emperor's ill-luck. His abdication had given j 
France up to the allied powers^ who out of iheir desire ] 
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for peace had granted it the return of its ancient 1 
&inily, whicli was loudly called for by the voice of the 
nation. These princes had been received with cai- 
thusiasm ; they had wisely terminated the struggles of 
the revolution by effacing from our history all the years 
that had elapsed since their departure, and preserving 
nothing but the glory that Jiad been acquired. The 
reign of Napoleon was forgotten by some and ex- 
ecrated by others; safe under the shelter of the legttt- 
mate throne, France would again flourish and resume 
its proper rank' among the nations. It was true that 
some obstacles were still in the way of its prosperity ; 
concessions unfortunately made to the revolutionary 
spirit, the recognition of the new nobility, and of the 
sales of national property; but a short time would 
speedily destroy the usurpations of liberalism, crush the 
new by the firm consolidation of the ancient nobility, 
and indemnify the emigrants for all their losses. 

During this long harangue, of which I only caught 
some straggling ideas amidst the mass of vagueneES and 
confusion, the Innkeeper was agitated with the strongest 
impatience ; his features became contracted with eager- 
ness, and he coughed loudly ; but he could restrain 
himself no longer, and cried out : — 

" Neighbour, you are calumniating the king. The 
chartc, which he has given us, guarantees all the insti- 
tutions of the Revolution, and he has sworn to maintain 
the cJiarter." 

" But, Gentlemen, what do you mean by the 
charter ?" 

" An ordinance of reform," said the neighbour.— 
" The constitution of the state," said the innkeeper. 
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[m stranger perceived, by my queEtion, (which 
the reader will, perhaps, think misplaced enough), that I 
did not uiKlerstaad him, he began to ask me a variety of 
questions; and after a two hours' debate, I felt a most 
violent head-ache ; his words sounded in my ears hke ft 
painful nmrniur, and my brain was completely con- 
founded with all the nonsense I had heard. 

I returned to the inn, and took some repose, which' 
somewhat calmed my mental confusion ; I then endea- 
voured to resume our conversation, but found it not so 
easy as I thought; I succeeded, however, in <ibtaining 
some certain facts on the subject I found that France 
had uniieffjone a great change in the space of two years, 
and that I must not forget the Colonel's advice about 
opinion, nor hurry my political education too fast, for it 
would be gradually formed by the pn)gress of time. 
Meanwhile I resolved to form no opinion on any subject 
before I had examined it minutely. As affairs had 
gone on at a rapid rate during my absence, those whq 
had followed their movement must judge of them in a 
diiferent manner from me, and believe in the realization 
of very different prospects from those I formed in my 
own mind. Hence it was necessary for me to gain, by 
forced marches, the time I had lost, to put myself on a 
level with the ideas of the day. 

The subject that chiefly occupied my mind at tliio 
moment was lo join my corps, and assume at last my 
rank as an officer. Tlie day after my arrival I went 
with the Colonel to visit the commandant, by whom 1 
was informed that my regiment had changed its number- 
-and was now at Valence in Dauphiny. I requested him ] 
to give me an officer's route for that town, when he en- 
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quired the dale of my commission, and I informed him 
of the particular manner in which I iiad been made an 
ensign by the Emperor, l£e observed that, as the 
Colonel of my regiment had been killed at Borodino, be- 
fore giving me the rank I had been promoted to, and 
my companions had doubtless thought I was killed, it 
was not probable my appointment had been confirmed ; 
that he could not, therefore, give me any other route 
than in my old capacity of a Serjeant. He concluded 
by urging me to present my claims as soon as I reached 
my regiment, and seemed to believe they would not 
be unsuccessful. I felt no doubt of success, and easily 
resigned myself to my temporary disappointment. 

Next day we left Strasburgh ; the Colonel was going 
to Normandy, his native province, to see his family, and 
I to join my re^ment at Valence. I also intended to go 
on as far as Provence, to see my family also ; but I 
wished to have my prospects settled beforehand, and to 
appear with an epaulet on my shoulder. 

At the gates of the town Colonel Laplane said to me, 
" Guilleniard, we are now about to part ; I am going to 
Paris on my way to see my relations. If Marshal Ney 
remembers what he said to me at the beginning of the 
battle of Borodino, I shall resume the command of my 
regiment. I shall request the minister of war to get you 
into it, and shall speak to him in your favour; I hope 
that my rank will enable me to shew you the friendship 
with which you have inspired me; and you may be 
assured that I shall make use of every opportunity to do 
you service." 

I was most sincerely attached to him. It is well 
known how misfortune and captivity bring all ranks of 
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idety into contact. He bad long inspired mc with the 
same feeling of attaciimeut one feels towards one's 
dearest companion, though T had never, on any occa- 
sion, forgotten the deference due lo his excellent beartj 
and the rank that he held. After a farewell, very affecbi I 
ing for mlliiary men, we parted ; he entered the diligence J 
at the gates, and I, with the funds with which hii^ I 
friendsliip liad supplied me, got into a kind of calash, I 
and travelled on towards tlie south. 

Since the day of our separation a variety of events J 
have taken place, and have prevented me from renewing j 
my connection with Colonel Laplane; I have been iit, i 
formed, however, that he fouglit like a hero at the battis j 
of Waterloo, and that he was afterwards struck off th^ I 
army list ; the newspapers, inl817, said that he bad gon^ | 
to America, in consequence of some political intrigiie^ I 
in which he was said to be compromised. 

I travelled towards the south as fast as my calasl^ I 
would carry me; but after a few Iiours journey, tfa4 | 
noise, which prevented nie from speaking or hearing J 
and the driver's stupidity, who had no idea that I wanted I 
Co talk with my new-found countrymen, made me re> I 
solve to pursue my journey on foot, and see the country | 
more minutely. I had traversed the deserts of Russia, 
the sands of Poland, and the plains of Germany ; but J 
I-hated the very thought of them when I looked at th« | 
picturesque soil of France. Nothing is so beautiful a 
one's native land : nothing presents so fine a prus]>ect as 
France in the autumnal season. 

The lively emotions I had felt on first hearing the 
sounds of my native language were very soon blunted ; 
but the happiness of treading my native soil was con. 
k2 
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8tant1y renewed, for each day presented me with new 
prospects, and I was daily approacliing nearer to the 
province in which I was born. 

I had travelled thfoiigli Franche-Cooite several times 
since I was in the army, and had been always struck 
with the soft end pacific habits of the inhabitants. But, 
on this occasion, I was strangely surprised at seeing 
them in a warlike garb, and displaying a roughness of 
manner I had never seen them show till now. I made 
soiile inquiries, with the timidity of one who is afraid of 
giving offence, or of being compromised. I was told of 
tile events at Bourg-en-Bresse and Lons-le-Saunier, and 
I found out the secret cause of their enthusiasm. With 
the tribute of praise whicli I paid to their courage, and 
the regrets which I felt on not having along with my 
brethren in arms, shared their heroic efforts in the cam- 
paign in France, I dared not blame the affection they still 
preserved for a state of things which was no more; and 
I must confess that, like other old soldiers, I was tempted 
to partake of their feelings. 

The more I advanced towards Lyons, I found the 
inhabitants less restless and enthusiastic; but their hatred 
against thdr foreign conquerors was equally violent I 
heard every one talking about treason ; and the term 
was more frequently used when I came near to the 
Kfaison Blanche, and farther on, when I approached the 
Isere, where a bridge had been recently burned doWn. 
People in misfortune always think themBelves betrayed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



B4-18I5— CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH— THH HUNDRED DATS. * 

I REACHED Valence in the month of December, 1814, 1 
The colonel who had been appointed to command our ra* J 
giment, instead of the one who was killed at my side at | 
Borodino, bad left it in 1813, wiih the rank of general J 
attached to the Emperor's staff, and had been killed a^ j 
the battle of Montereau, to the success of which his skill I 
and gidlantry had powerfully contributed. Another J 
old campaigner had taken the command at Bautzen, anj 1 
during the Saxon campaign, besides fighting gloriously J 
in the campaign of Paris. He had been lately supery j 
seded by the .Marquis de * • *, wlio had been in the armjf [ 
of Conde, and a staff officer in the service of the Em* 
peror Alexander. 1 presented myself to him ; he asked I 
me many questions about my captivity, and advised me 1 
to be extremely circumspect in any accounts Imightgivi 
of it to my companions. He was completely embarrassed i 
when I explained the peculiar circumstances in which 
I was placed; for all the officers that could have borne ] 
evidence to the truth had perished in the retreat from 
Russia, and I could scarcely find a single soldier in the 
regiment who had known me. He urged me, however, to 
send th^ minister of war an account of the facts, with a 
petition, which lie promised to support to the utmost of 
hispower. He declared tome that in the meantime I ought 
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TO do my military duty as a seijeant. To this I Had 
nothing to object, and in fact I ought to have been pre- 
pared for it ; but till this moment it never had occurred 
to my mind that any difficulty could possibly arise about 
my rank. I now saw, but not till now, that I had to 
recommence all my labours to obuin it, and the thought 
of this almost overwhelmedme ; but I made up my mind 
to resume my duty as a non-commissioned officer, m 
hope sthat full justice would speedily be rendered lo me. 
I, therefore, entered a company as a serjeant, and found 
the ensign to be a man who had been my corporal ; so 
that the disappointment of not receiving a confirmation 
of my real rank was still more aggravated by the thought 
of having lost three campaigns, the consequences of 
which were so favourable to many, and would have been 
of incalculable service to me. I immediately got my 
papers and petitions prepared, and sent on to the War 
Office, and anxiously expected an answer, which unfor- 
tunately for me the alTairs of the time were not well fitted 
to hasten. 

I resumed, but not without disgust, my services as in 
former times. At this period the soldiers had nothing 
to do, associated too much with the inhabitants, talked 
of politics, and in the evening had their private parties, 
where they had strange discussions about their future 
prospects. The serious tone with which these honest 
souls who shouldered the musket talked of the grossest 
absurdities and most ridiculous tales, did not altogether 
deceive me, and I foresaw a crisis approaching. I was 
gradually acquiring experience, and at the close of winter 
I believe that I knew as well as many others thft actual 
state of affairs. 
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I had written to my family the moment I set foot !« 
France, and received an answer on my arrival at Valence. 
My father informed me that I had the misfortune to 
lose my dear mother three months before. Worn out 
with domestic cares, and the dreadful thought that I had 
fallen in the llussian campaign, slie had fallen into it ' 
sort of heip!csanes3 that brought her to the grave afio; 
much suffering. This part of my father's letter was the 
only one that struck me at first, and it was not till aftet 
paying the tribute of some tears at this panful Ideb, that 
I could attend to the joy that was expressed at my re^ 
turn, and the news that were sent me about my relatione 
My father was desirous of enjoying some rest in his old 
days, and had just given up his business to my brother. 
His fortune had become embarrassed. The rest of the 
letter informed me of a variety of deaths and marriages, 
and of the birth of a third child of Miette. 

I wrote again and again to the War Office, but r^ 
oared no answer. I began to tliink that no attentioa j 
would be paid to my claims till the mass of business with ] 
which the government offices were overwhelmed, was I 
conaderably diminished. I became every day more 
restless and uneasy, and often desired that a new war_ 
would put it in my power to merit a second time the rank 
I had once obtained, but which I now found it so diffi- 
cult to get restored tome. A garrison life was insup- 
portable in 1814, for we were tormented by recollections A 
of too recent a date, and, as old Montagne expresses if, 1 
" idUnext ate us up.''' 

We were, therefore, all very tired of Valence, butei*- ] 
deavoured to find some consolation when we saw the op- | 
proach of spring, which was to restore the brilliant v^ j 
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getation of the majestic banks of the Rhone, when \ 
were suddenly awakened from these rural dreams by a 
strauge piece of news— the landing of Napoleon. What 
effect it produced on the inhabitants I do not wdl know 
— the blow was terrible upon our regiment. The colo- 
nel became taciturn ; the officers restless and reserved. 
After two days anxiety, and, as it would appear, with- 
out having received any orders of the kind, the colonel 
put the regiment on board some barges he had collected, 
and we went down the river to Beaucaire, which we 
reached the same evening, viz. the 9lh March. Our 
battalions were quartered between Beaucaire and Ta- 
rascon, which are on opposite sides of the river. The 
colonel sent for me, and lold me I was to go along with 
him to Nimes, where we accordingly arrived on the ) 0th, 
1 have afterwards thought that I was indebted for his 
preference of me to my absence from France during the 
revolution of 1814. He had long conferences with the 
magistrates, and several of the most eminent ciUEens, 
whom the imminency of the danger and the confidence of 
the public had put all at once on a level with those who 
.were invested with authority, and who seemed themselves 
to share with pleasure a responsibiUty of which they felt 
all the difficulty and danger. 

Several days were spent in going backward and for. 
ward. In the meanwhile I had often heard people say 
to the colonel that he had done well to bring Iiis regi- 
ment away from the contagion, and to quarter them 
among a faithful population. The aspect of Nimes and 
the surrounding country was terrible ; in the evening I 
heard people singing political songs, the real sense of 
.which I could not make out till after many inquiries; 
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rtey cursed Bonaparte and all his party, which was in- 
telligible enough ; but they called out also for the lives 
of the Protestants, and this I could not understand. I 
inquired who these Protestants were, whom, judging 
from the menaces levelled at them, I considered to be at 
any rate conspirators legally condemned. I learned, 
however, that they were a class of respectable, quiet, and 
industrious citizens, who worshipped God according to 
their conscience ; for I held of no account the intentions 
they were said to possess, since nothing could hitherto 
be laid to their charge but their mode of worship. In 
all this I saw nothing but the effects of old deep-rooted 
quarrels, and the innumerable evils that follow in their 
train. The population, however, seemed to be unani- 
mous in their desire to resist the progress of Napoleon. ■ 
They took up arms precipitanlly and tumuituoualy ; but ■ 
still they took up arms. I 

Tlie Duke of Angouleme arrived ; I was extremely fl 
desirous of seeing one of the new French princes. This ■ 
desire I had no diificulty in satisfying, for never was anj I 
prince more easy of access. During his stay in the I 
soutli the urgent wants of every moment placed him in I 
contact with every class of citizens, whom his presence J 
roused to enthusiasm, and who called out to be led'1 
against the enemy. These cries and tumults, through I 
which, in spite of their agreement on one point, old quae- 1 
rels and discords showed themselves, inspired me wittil 
anxiety and strong doubts of the result. I was alarmed ■ 
at llie sight of so many passions roused to action, aiuTl 
could not help pitying the prince who was exposed tf^M 
them. Though a crowd of distinguished officers had^l 
joined him, and his staff was cocoposed of more th^-^ 
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twenty lieutenant-generals, (amongst vhom v/6te At 
Due de Guiche, the Vicomte d'Escars. the Vicomte de 
Levi, the Baronde Damas, Generals d'Aultaune, Perrey- 
riiund, Emouf, Mounier, Pastotincaux, Merle, &c) I 
sBVf no chance of success in the tumultuous and undisci- 
plined army that followed thera. The elements of suc- 
cess are, in my opinion, coolness and reflection, and 
nothing of this kind existed round tlie prince, even among 
the men of talent in whom he seemed lo place the greatest 
confidence. I was constantly called upon by the colonel 
to write letters for him ; I was considered by him as con- 
verted (that was the term he used,) by Russia, which he 
loved somewhat more than I did, and had constant op- 
portunities of hearing the conversation of the greater 
part of the individuals whose names are connected with 
the history of this period. I saw the doubts of old sol- 
diers giving way, or kept concealed, on account of the 
mere assertions of a courtier ; I recognised the head- 
strong will of the Marquis de Riviere, so distinguished 
for his unbounded and uncompromising loyalty. I was 
astonished at the overwhelming activity of M. de VitroUes, 
the almost heroic coolness with which young Damas pre- 
pMed for possible reverses — the obstinacy with which 
some men opposed the observations of General Gilly, 
who was desirous of calming the inhabitants before he 
began offensive operations. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the movements 
of the army in the south. A corps was sent from Mar- 
seilles to Grenoble, and was seen to march with great 
spitit against the enemy, but it arrived too laie ; thought 
that it was betrayed, and dispersed without doing any 
thmg. The corps that marched alimg the mountM oaof 
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(hft Loners and the upper Loire, found nothing to do^ 
«nd returoed peaceably to their homes, Tlie centre- 
column, which the prince animated by his presence, 
left the Pont-Saint-£ sprit, and advanced towards a 
district where the inhabitants were not fully aware of 
the advantages of legitimacy, but they did not, however, 
Hfer any rei«stance to the troops. No obstacles wer« 
found till the second day, and even to surmount thescj 
all that the prince wanted was good luck. 

Near Montclimart, a little skirmish took place, which I 
was produced by a half-pay officer of the chasseurs of ] 
the guard. As soon as the report of Napoleon's arrlvd I 
at Lyons was spread, he had imagined that his old genef 1 
nd was restored to the throne, had instantly taken up ' 
arms, had collected some peasants and young men, a 
lay in wait to surprise us on our march. He received I 
U9 with a well supported fire, which threw some of oiir 1 
young soldiers into confusion ; but the tenth regiment J 
soon cleared the hill, and the officer in question moved 1 
off to lake up a position farther on. Our officers had 1 
not yet met with the imperial troops, and were quite I 
alarmed lest Genera! Debelle, who had received the Ed>> I 
peror's orders before the Prince's, and, therefore, obeyed I 
the orders of the former, should retreat rapidly be- 1 
fore our army. They therefore moved forward, with J 
the intention of crossing the Drome as speedily as po»- J 
sible. They might have reached Lyons in four days 
more, but some scattered troops and a few hundred par- 
tisans had posted themselves along the avenues of the 
bridge. Our troops advanced with too little precaution. 
The head of our column was assailed by a well directed 
fire, whioh instantly threw the royal volunteers into con- 
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fusion ; l)ut a battalion of our regiment formed io froct 
of them, and gave them time to rally. Whilst this was 
going on, the tenth regiment made a well timed move- 
ment, and rushed rapidly on the enemy's battery. The 
tiring ceased in a moment, and the tenth entered the 
battery, and threw the guns and the gunners into the 
Drome. It has been said, indeed, that that re^meut 
had acted treacherously towards the Imperialists by 
coming forward with cries of Vive VEmpereur, which 
had induced them to refrain from firing, and allowed 
them to enter into their battery ; but I never heard any 
thing of this at the time the action took place. Our bat- 
talion manceuvred beside the prince ; I saw the Duke 
in front of the officers marching towards the bridge, with- 
out seeming to notice the heavy fire of musketry which 
was pouring upon him from the top of the rood. Old 
general officers several times attempted to persuade him 
nut to expose himself so much ; but he paid no attention 
to them, still moving forward carelessly in the raidst of 
the fire. It was with strong interest' that I saw, for the 
first time, a prince, Httle known to the army, exposed to 
fire, and undertaking to contend with Napoleon. We 
are always sure of finding bravery in a French warrior ; 
but this quality seems to me to be infinitely more at- 
tractive when possessed by tliose who are near the 
throne. On this occasion I was perfectly delighted; a 
soldier, I must naturally be on the side of a brave man ; 
and though Napoleon was before us, I did not from thi« 
moment feel any regret that 1 was in tlie hostile ranks. 

The action at the bridge of the Drome made us oc- 
cupy Valence the same day, and our advanced posts 
.were placed on the banks of the Isere, a deep and rapid 
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river, whose magnificent bridge Iiad been burned down 
ill tlje retreat of 1814, and beyond which we ought in- 
itantly to have taken up our positions, to keep the road 
open to Lyons. The nest day it was too late to do so ; 
the opposite bank was defended by two or three bat- 
talions of the national guard, wljo were soon joined by a 
regiment of light infantry and a squadron of cavalry 
under the command of General Plre. These troops 
were from the very first strong enough to prevent us. 
a'ossing, and they were soon enabled to cross the rivei 
themselves. To prevent them, the bridge of Romans 
was destroyed ; but they built another in twenty-four ' 
hours ; we had now no longer any means of acting on the J 
offensive, and retreat was resolved on. 

The most inauspicious reports then began tocirculata ^ 
in our ranks. The Emperor, it was said, was at Paris ; 
the army had declared in his favour; the king and- | 
royal family had withdrawn from France, and General | 
Grouchy was marching against us with superior forces,, I 
and our rear was not protected. These reports com- | 
pletely discouraged the volunteers. Our soldiers had, ] 
marched against the Imperialists with some repugnance, 
but they were determined to do their duty, and it WM 
not till now that they began to look wistfully towards 
their eagles. The Prince's staff became wonderfully 
thinned in the space of a few days. Things were in 
this state when wc learned that a part of the south had 
declared for the Emperor, and that we were menaced on 
all ades. Every one knows the capitulation of La 
Palud, and its consequences : and none could be worse 
situated than I was to say anything new upon the sub- 
;, for my duties as a non-commissioned officer were 



never so incessant as at this pHod, and in fact, I am 
afnud that 1 have already committed some inaccurades 
in noticing the events of this chapter. I wat taken by 
surprise by the events that had occurred, and felt almcwt 
inditfer^t about the result, because I had not, like tbe 
greater part of my compftnions, long arre&rs of revenge 
and humiliation to satisfy. 

Yet, I will confess that it was with the most powerful 
emotions that I heard the Emperor's first proclaoiations 
after his return ; I knew that voice which had gone to 
my heart on the day of the battle of Borodino. The 
recollections of ten years, my disappointed hopes were all 
roused at the sight of our eagles, and I joyfully entered 
into a new regiment My former regiment had be«i 
disbanded, and I now felt assured of lieing speedily re- 
stored to my real rank. This was an additional reason 
for me to double my zeal ; besides, the circumslancet 
of the time were imporfant, and if I did not recover the 
commission gained at Borodino, I should soon acquire 
another. But I found it necessary to show my new 
companions, in order to recover their good opinions, that 
the chevron I wore was not obtained in the army of 
Conde. Some of them could find no excuse for an old 
soldier being at Nimes instead of Lyons, and for having 
served in the prince's army. They had no idea of those 
feelings of self-denial that constitute true patriotism, and 
they held nothing to be correct but the party of the 
great man who had been restored to them. 

During the hundred days, my regiment marched 
tovrards Lyons, and formed part of the corps of Marshal 
Suchet, " The period of reverses," we said to ore 
another, '* has gone by, the triumphal march of the Em, 
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peror through France was a sure token of it. We were 
sbout to renew the wonders of AusterUtz and Wagram ; 
and after three months of victory, should obtain repose 
in an honourable and wished for peace." Such were 
our hopes ; and the joyful shouts with which a part of 
the nation had liailed Napoleon at his return, were well 
calculated to strengthen them : but as soon as the cam- 
paign began, itwaseasily seen that djscontenthadasiumed 
the place of enthusiasm. Yet the nationalguard was called 
together, and came to join us. They felt tlie necessity 
of preserving the soil of France from a second invasion, 
and the soldiers burned with the desire of avenging their 
past injuries. The campaign began in the midst of a 
solemn and ominous silence, which was suddenly broken 
by the thunderbolt of Waterloo. Our corps then re- 
treated towards Lyons, which was not intimidated by 
that great disaster, but actively carried on its prepara- 
tions for defence. We manoeuvred from one position to 
another for aliout a fortnight, till a capitulation, pretty 
nearly the same as the one concluded at Paris, settled 
that we were to withdraw behind the Loire with the rest 
of the army. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



■■ on THE ]3TH op JULY — DESCRIPTION OF THE 
LINE Oy THE RHONE. 



On the 13th of July, the day thai the capitulation 
was signed, I was sent by the colonel to Lyons to take 
cliarge of some clothing and shoes belonging to the 
regiment. The city presented a singular appearance; 
a large and handsome tr-le de pant, placed on the left 
bank of the Rhone, at the end of Pont MoKand, had 
just been dismantled ; all the batteries formed on the 
quays had also been destroyed, and the redoubts made 
on the heights of Pierre-Seise and Fourvieres had been 
abandoned. But it was evident to any one who con- 
siders the people's wish of any value, that they had not 
of their own accord given up the idea of defending their 
city. Tlie inhabitants of the suburb La Guillotiere left 
their houses with shouts of Vive CEmpereur, and pre- 
pared to set them on fire as the enemy advanced. A 
sad but proud enthusiam animated the inliabitants. If 
they had listened to nothing but their patriotic feelings, 
perhaps the second invasion would have been defeated 
on the banks of the Rhone ; if one single man had come 
forward in those decisive moments when the inhabitants 
knew not what to do — if one single man had had bold- 
ness enough to call them to battle, he would have beai 
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followed by the great mass of the inliabitanta, and ' 
would have renewed the contest that had been put aa 
end to by the capitulation of Paris. The measure would 
have been perfectly easy, for the inhabitants thought 
themselves betrayed, and liad great suspicion of their 
magistrates and officers, because they had published no 
account of what had been done at Paris. They did not 
know that the magistrates themselves received no intel- 
ligence from the capital, and that from the 6th to the 
15th of July, Lyons was left to its own resources, and 
to its own management. Meanwhile the generals and 
chief magistrates saw their communications cut off with 
Paris, three times more of the enemy round them than 
they had soldiers, and that disproportion' becoming 
greater and greater every .da)' ; they, therefore, deter- 
mined on signing a capitulation, and it was settled that 
the allies were to enter the city on the 18th. Doubtless, 
those who commanded "Lyons at that period could not 
think of risking the safety of the city; they would not 
accomplish the intention of our foreign allies, who per- 
haps wished Lyons to offer resistance, that they might 
have an opportunity of ruining our greatest manufac- 
turing city ; and those even who had no future pros- 
pects but in the imperial government, generously agreed 
to its fall for the safety of all. 

On the 1 Sth, at the moment I entered the town-hall, 
an Austrian flag of truce likewise entered. I had an 
opportunity of seeing the bearer, and of talking to him, 
whilst he was wailing for an answer to the despatches 
he had brought. He was surprised that he was ad- 
dressed by magistrates and citizens, and not by military 
officers. When he had received the despatch he was V) 
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take It to his general, and his eyes had beea IwUful ; M 
WB3 put into a posUchaise to convey him away, but a 
ffteat crowd was perceived on the quays, and seemed to 
lill every street. The agitation of the mob, and the 
shouts they made, made the magistrates feel uneasy 
about the safety of the officer with the flag of trtic*. 
To save the citizens from the efi'ects of their own im- 
prudence, they persuaded General Puthod to get into 
the carriage with the young officer, and to go with him 
as far as the barriers. Wlien they came rut of the town- 
hall, and moved forward among the crowd as fast as their 
horses could carry them, shouts of Vive I'Empcreur! 
Viae la lUicrlS! burst forth on every side. Assuredly 
on hearing himself thus assmled by the formidable cries 
of a whole people, the young Austrian could not have 
. fancied that all this scene had been prepared to deceive 
him as to the public spirit of the inhabitants. It is 
said that he reached the barriers overwhelmed with 
terror. 

The army waa in fuil retreat. On the 18th, a granfl 
park of artillery entered Lyons, and was stationed in the 
Place Bellecour. The city was crowded with soldiers, 
and as their opinions agreed wiili those of the great 
mass of the inhabitants, they were very friendly towards 
each other. Enthusiasm seemed to increase every 
moment. About two o'clock in the afternoon, crowds 
of people ran through the streets and sang the JUar^ 
seilloise, and the Chant du depart. Some Austrian 
officers had been desirous of enjoying tlie advantages of 
the capitulation before the time appointed, and bad 
entered the city; the soldiers and the mob folloired 
their carriage in a menacing attitude, but they reached 
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the Place Bellecour, and sought shelter in the govel* I 
□or'B houES. It was said that some ladies had waved 1 
their white handkerchiefs to them from a balcony. The I 
house was attacked, and some transparencies prepared ] 
for the day the Austrians were to enter the city, and J 
containing some of the royalists' insignia, were said to J 
have been found in it. The fury of the mob nowbecanw ' 
unbounded ; the house was gutted in a moment, and the 
furuiturc piled up together and burned to ashes. The ' 
enthusiasm of the soldiers and the populace was at its I 
height. The forty pieces of cannon that had beeA j 
placed in the Place Bellecour in the morning were ni | 
their power. They shouted " Five TEmpereur ! we ai* J 
betrayed*-we must defend ourselves; let us go and 1 
attack the enemy." I 

Whilst a company of the young guard, accompanied j 
by an organized body of the populace, was crossing thft 
bridges to violate the capitulation, and that prudent men J 
were running after them to restrain their fury, Genend I 
Mouton Duvemet, who had just been appointed contL I 
mandant by the provisional government, M, Jars, thft I 
mayor, M, Pons, the prefect. General Puthod, and M". 
Tekte, lieutenant of police, rushed among the people -te I 
call them back to their duty. General Puthod was 
abused ; General Mouton Duvemet lost his hat in the 
struggle, and was driven back to his hotel ; and Pons 
snd Jars, though universally beloved, could produce 
no (^ect. The lieutenant of pohce, M. Teste, was the 
only one who succeeded in getting these mistaken men 
to Ii=!len to him, and in disarming their furious zeal by 
the fascination of his eloquence. I listened to his truly 
pt^lar harangue with infinite pleasure. At the very 
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motnent, I aaw, unnoticed among the crowd, the con- 
ventionalist Thibaudeau, formerly prefect of the Bou- 
clies du Rhone, who had just been making such a sin- 
gular figure in the Cliambcr of Peers. He was accom- 
panied by his son; I had seen them both at Marseilles 
at a former period. I thought on seeing them there, 
that things must be very forward indeed at Paris, since 
one of the most prominent members of the vanquished 
party was already a fugitive at Lyons, 

AH the shops had been sliut up, and amidst this 
tumult, Lyons looked like a city about to be subjected 
to the utmost disorder and confusion. However the 
national guard had assembled, and marclied in every 
direction where violence was feared. It was fortunately 
commanded by a man who, after having voted in the 
council against the capitulation, and urged ihe defence of 
the city at the risk of his private property, had seen the 
necessity of avoiding the dishonour attached to the vio- 
lation of a formal agreement. M. de Corcelles zeal- 
ously aided the respectable citizens who exerted them- 
selves to maintain good order. Weis, the actor, at the 
moment the mob were about to break into the house of 
a royalist, who was his personal enemy, rushed for- 
ward to tlie door, and defended it at the risk of his 
life. After many exertions, he succeeded in dispersing 
the mob. 

At night, a battalion of the national guard kept the 
Place Bellecour, and anothei-, the town hall. About 
eleven o'clock, I went thither to obtain an order, which 
I had been unable to get during the confusion of the 
day. I was coming away when I heard some shouts ; 
the national guard on duty at the town hall, ran to their 
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BimB to defend it against an uncxpectiMl assault ; the' 
Place des Terraux was blocked up by the crowd, who* 
advanced by toi'ch-light, and seemed determined to force 
the guard ; men of all ranks were seen in the crowd, and 
even directing it. The lieutenant of pohce, Teste, who 
had remained at the town hall, now rushed forward 
among the crowd, and made his way through with 
serene look. I followed involuntarily the steps of the 
man whose genius had fascinated me in the morning, and' 
almost at the same time with him got up upon a stone 
seat. He asked, in a commanding voice, what they 
wanted, and why they troubled the quiet of a great city' 
in the middle of the night? Confused cries were heard' 
in reply, *' We are betrayed — they wish to deliver us 
unarmed to the enemy."— "You are betrayed !" said 
Teste — "and by whom, and for what purpose? Have' 
not we done our duty so as to draw upon ourselves the 
hatred of all who do not love their country? What 
have we done to rouse your suspicion ?" At these words, 
which were pronounced with an energy that overawes' 
evil passions, the crowd ceased to murmur. Teste con-- 
tinued : " What can be the pretext of this armed multi-' 
lude ?" — " A shameful capitulation," cried out one of the 
mob — " A shameful capitulation," said Teste ; *' and 
no foreigner has yet entered our walls ! We have re- 
tained our colours, and no contribution has been imposed 
cui the city. Could we oppose forces ten times more 
numerous than ours? A shameful capitulation ! Let 
those who enjoy your confidence come forward. If I 
do not prove to them that it is wholly to the glory of the 
army and to the advantage of the city, I give myself up 
to your vengeance , . . ." — A murmur of applause rose 
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among the in uUitude. "Citizens andsoldiers!*' continued 
Tesie, "if a report was spread through France that 
Lyons hud been Uie scene of disastrous confusion — if it 
was said that the army of the Duke of Albufera had 
aided in troubling public order, and in spreading terror 
among the peaceable inhabitants, which of you would 
dare to Bay, '/ defended France under the waUs g^ 
LyoTtsr Friends-, let it be proclaimed without fear of 
contradiction, ' If the army and the people of Lyons, 
roused by unfounded alarms, were desirous of punishing 
those by whom they thought they were betrayed, the 
confidence they placed in their magistrates and the love 
of order had instantly tranquiUised them." No — inhabi- 
tants of Lyons, you have not been betrayed. By whom 
could you be betrayed? By Marshal Suchet f* The 
army knows that, like the Chevalier Bayard, he is without 
fear and without reproach, Cou!d it be by, your magis- 
trates? All France know that they have more danger 
to encounter by submitting to foreigners than by fighting 
against them. No — you have not been betrayed ! Wait 
but a moment longer and those brave officers whom I see 
amongst you, will bear testimony to the truth of my 
assertion. But if my efforts cannot disarm you, remem- 
ber that you will find me the defender of your victims, 
posted in front of every house you may menace, I have 
already told you, your enemies willnotreachyou till they 
have passed over my body ; I tell you also that you will 
not reach the men you falsely accuse, except by treading 
tne under foot. Soldiers and inhabitants, distinguish 
yourselves by your moderation ; it is the never failing 
companion of strength and justice." 

The more this extraordinary man spoke, the crowd 
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same more attentive, aiid tranquillity began lo spread in 
the miiidsof all,whileliis soDorousvoice was heardall over 
tlie Place des Terraux. The moment ha ceased, a pro- 
found silence ensued, for the crowd still listened. All at 
once a loud murmur, not at all of a hostile kind, burst 
from the crowd, and they hailed the speaker with ahouti 
of applause. The most mutinous came up to him, and 
shook him by the hand, in token of agreement. The 
crowd then dispersed, the torches were extinguished, ' 
and the noise gradually died away ; and by a quarter 
past twelve, ten thousand men, who hod assembled to. 
gether through fury and despair, had returned quietly 
to their own homes, disarmed by the voice of a single 
individual. 

I had never conceived any thing at all similar to the 
scene I had just witnessed; but what struck me most 
was the self-denial and heroic courage that distinguished 
the orator in these solemn moments— feeUngs that are 
tlie true means of acung powerfully on great bodies of 
men, and suddenly pacifying popular seditions. But 
such a victory strikes only at the moment, and the re- 
membrance of it seldom sunives the danger. This was 
exemplided in the case of M. Teste; I have been in- 
formed that he was rewarded by a series of cruel perse- 
cutions for die honour of having preserved the second 
city in France. 

At two o'clock in the morning I joined my re^ment 
on the quay, and we set out on our march behind the 
Lwre, along with the main body of the army. The dis- 
tribution of shoes, which I had come to settle, was in- 
stantly made, and without taking up quarters for the 
night, we marched forward without a moment's delay. 
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A detarliment was ordered to escort the property t bad 
troiight to Lyons as far as the depot, and T obtained 
permission to join it. Thougli I naturally felt a strong 
desire to see my native place, after such a long absence, 
I did not return to the south without anxiety. I knew 
that our uniform was not looked upon favourably since 
the violent convulsions that had lately taken place, and 
of these I had been informed by a townsman who re- 
lated to me the particulars of what had taken place at 
Marseilles, on the 25th and 26th of June. There 
was no doubt that the neighbourhood of Toulon had also 
been the theatre of disastrous tumults, that blood had 
been shed, and that my relations and friends at Sixfour, 
Ollioules, or La Seyiie, had suffered in the general con- 
fusion. I wished and yet feared to learn their situation. 

On the 14th, our detachment received notice that a 
barge was to descend the Rhone next day, and we w&re 
all sent' on board, under the command of a heutenant, 
exceedingly glad that we were not forcetl to witness the 
entrance of the Austrians into Lyons. No orders nor 
news had been received from government on the morning 
of the 15th, yet the king had entered Paris on the 8th. 
How is it possible to account for the inexplicable Pilence 
the government maintained towards the second city in 
France ? We soon passed slowly under the beautiful 
bridge of Tislsitt, and descended the Saone till we got 
lielow the hills. We then entered the Rhone, which 
carried us rapidly forward. We then got a view of 
Lyons for a few moments, but speedily lost sight of the 
bridge of La Guillotiere. 

Assuredly, I must be a very foolish politician, for I 
drew most erroneous conclusions concerning the scenes 
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r witnessed on both sides of the Hhone. I should have 
wagered any sum that a civil war was raging in Francej 
and who would not have thought so ? Lyons belonged 
to the Emperor; Vienne to the Piedmontese soldiers and 
the white flag ; Coudrieux had a tri-colourcd flag, while 
Tain and Tournon were neutral ; the tri-colouretlflagwaB 
of an enormous size at \'alencc, while the white reigned 
at La Voutte ; at RochcTiiaure, the three colours waved 
in the breeze, and the white at Bourg-SMnt-Andeol; the 
tri-colouredflag was at Font- Saint-E sprit, while the white 
waved at Avignon, and indeed commanded all tlie rest 
of the course of the Rhone. This strange mixture of 
colours was also to be seen in the country villages, as far 
as the eye could reach. Everywhere, in fact, the 
people were in arms, nothing but furious cries, and 
hateful passions prevailed. After all this tumult, this 
diversity of opinion soon disappeared, and in a few daya 
but one single colour prevailed. 

While we were moving forward, the manner in which 
each of my companions talked of tlie scenes I have just 
mentioned, discovered to me a fact I never knew till 
tiow; that in intestine troubles discord marches with 
giant steps, even among the soldiers who are following 
the same career, and bound to fight under the same 
banners. I already saw some hesitation in our ranks, 
and they all seemed to be afraid of civil war. I know 
not who threw this terrible word into our ranks, but it 
instantly destroyed the confidence and discipline of the 
army. Some few, indeed, would heal' of no submission 
to the events around them, kissed their cockade, and sai'' 
with tears in theii-eyes: " We ought to have died ia 
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Russia, Prussia, or Champagne, How miserabl^^* 
are to have survived !" 

During our whole voyage, we had sailed past royalist 
towns with the iricoloured flag waving; but when we 
ai>proached Avignon, the lieutenant told us that our 
duty was not to support any particular opinion, but to 
join the majority of our fellow citizens; and that we 
ought therefore to abandon our customary badge. Some 
murmured, but every one was convinced of the danger 
of obstinacy, and the soldiers abandoned now and for 
ever tliose colours which they iiad sonobly and unfortu- 
nately worn for three months before. 

The same evening a high wind rose, and forced us to 
Btop at Comps, a village a little higher up than Beaucaire. 
It was occupied by a post of volunteers of the royal 
army, whose head -quarters were at Beaucaire. The 
commandant came with two or three peasants armed 
with fowling pieces to examine our boat on our arrival, 
and seemed greatly surprised when he saw it occupied by 
five and twenty soldiers. He harassed our officer with 
a host of questions, told him that we could not continue 
our voyage on the Rhone, and that so he liad an precise 
orders to give us he could not send us to Beaucaire, 
where the popular effervescence would expose us to 
danger, nor keep us at Comps, where the troops he could 
dispose of were too few to watch over us. He thought 
that the best thing we could do was^to go on to Nismes. 
Our officer showed his order of march ; but the volun- 
teer commander would have nothing to do with it, and 
informed us that if we persisted, he would instandy send 
a messenger to head-quarters. This phrase seemed to 
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indicate that some centre of authority was near at hand ; 
we knew that there were troops at Nismes, and thinking 
it might be better for us to apprrach a. military force, we 
resolveil on marching to that city, consequently set out 
next morning. The whole road was covered with men 
armed with fowling pieces, adorned with white ribboop, 
and marching in the greatest tumult and disorder ; they 
seemed all to be in pursuit of some important object. 
They talked with vivacity, disputed, ran over the road 
and cultivated fields, and collected in troops on the hills. 
The first whom we came up to, told us this was their 
way of maintaining the good order of their district, and 
of making head against the Bonaparlists. We wore the 
same cockade as they did, and they received us tolerably 
well- Farther on, we saw the hills covered with guns, 
and four armed men came <lown, with some municipal 
officers, to reason with us, and would not allow u; 
tilt they found tliey would have some difficulty in de- 
taining us. 

Near Saint Vincent^ while we were delayed by the 
same pretences, the whole band that had collected round 
us, dispersed the moment a shout rose from the other 
extremity of the village. — " A robber ! a robber ! " — 
We saw the mob rushing towards the spot whence the 
shout had come, climbing up the hills and pursuing with 
ferocious cries a man who seemed to be somewhat 
ahead of them all. The pursuers fired several shots 
without effect. 

" This brigand,'' said' I to an old man whom I met, ' 
" is no doubt a high way robber ?"^" No, Sir," said he, 
" he is a rich gentleman in the village, who never took 
anv thing away from any one."—" How is he a brigand ' 
L 2 
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then ?" — " Because he is a Bonapartist." Several of 
IDT companions began to look grim at this, and put 
their hands to their cartridge boxes, asking him vith a 
tone of irony — "Did he ever do harm to anyone?" 
"No, but he wished to do it." — " He wished," said I 
with astonishment, " and how do you know that he is a 
Bonapartist !" — " There can be no doubt of it — he is a 
Protestant." 

Three months before I had heard the menaces uttered 
against the Protestants, and I was not surpiised that 
they were now realized. My companions could not 
understand this matter at all, and were enraged that 
the Bonapartists should bo hunted down like wolves. 
Our lieutenant had great difficulty in restraining their 
violence ; however, we arrived at Nismes, in no very 
good temper of mind, on the 17th July. 
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3 HUNDRED DAYH, 



The suburb through which we entered the town 
was sUent and almost deserted ; a few people were hur- 
rying through the streets, and some shots were heard ia ' 
the interior of the town. Some women perceived US' -' 
first, and rushed towards us in the greatest disorder,- 
clapping their hands above their heads, and shouting a* • 
loud as they could Vive le Roi. We gave the same - 
shout, and they retired with an air of satisfaction and 
astonishment, that formed a singular contrast with the' 
violent agitation they seemed to be in a moment before. 
The men wliom we saw were not less animated than the 
women ; however, we reached tlie town-hall without 
obstruction, and were immediately ordered to the bar- 
racks, in the north-eastern part of the city. Here we 
found some companies of the 13th and 79th regiments 
of the line (I believe I have given the right numbers) 
who had withdrawn hither, as people retire to their. . \ 
homes on the approach of a storm. 

On the 15th July, the garrison of Nismes had quitted 
the place, and left only a few companies. On the 16th, 
these companies, along with the national guard had pro- 
claimed the restoration of tile king's government; and 
on the 17lh, the day of our arrival, the national guard 
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had disappeared, and tlic noise of fi 
indicated that the city had becume the prey nf an un- 
governable mob, and of the country people, who flocked 
in from all quarters. 

Some soldiers were insulted in various parts of the 
town, and the whole body shut themselves up in the 
barracks ; our detachment now saw that they had falleD 
into a den of robbers. Meanwhile the companies we 
found at Nismes, and our own detachment, amounted 
altogether to about two liundred and fifty men, and it 
seemed likely that we should have no difliculty in retir- 
ing to some town where less confusion prevailed. But this 
we were prevented from doing by the following circum- 
stance. Nearly at the same moment we entered Nigmes 
by one barrier, the army of Beaucaire, which had as- 
sumed the title of royal, entered by the other. The 
moment they learned that the capital of the department 
had been evacuated by the regular troops, they marched 
towards it with all their forces, and a host of armed 
bands had preceded their arrival in the morning. The 
appearance they presented on their entrance (for we 
saw them go by the barracks immediately after our . 
arrival) struck me with surprise, and will never be 
effaced from my memory. 



The staff marched at their head : then ci 
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of cavalry, composed of men and horses collected by 
accident ; some snatched away from the plough, or 
stolen from gensdarmes ; others, covered with rags or 
remnants of uniforms belonging to every department of 
the army, according as they plundered a hussar, a 
gendarme, or one of the national guard. Then came 
the infantry, in similar plight, armed with fowling pieces, 
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covered witTi white ribbons, and dragging along sonic 
pieces of cannon, from wliich were hanging and trailing 
along the ground some tri-coloured flags, which seemed 
stained with blood. 

In the evening, a few men, among whom were some 
soldiers of this army (but who certainly acted without 
orders) came to our barracks to ask for the pieces of 
caanon that had been left there. The officers refused 
to give them up, unless they received an order from the 
cummandaut of the place, and a strong dispute toolc 
place, at ihe end of which several shots were fired. We 
hastily shut the gates of the barracks, and the officers 
and non-com missioned officers were immediately called 
together to deliberate on what was to be done ; th* 
square in front of the barracks was covered with people^ 
and hostile cries and threats were heard. They talked, and 
disputed, but came to no decision, and I was astonished 
that among so many men who would have acted bravely 
in the field of battle, not one was able to decide in a case 
of difBculty, Meanwhile General Maulmont, who com- 
manded us, sent to the town-hall to learn if the band 
who bad demanded our arms was audiorizcd to do so* •; 
The mayor came to us, but was scarcely listened to by , 
the furious mob whom he wished to restrain. 

At the same moment an officer of gendarmerie came 
to the gate of the barracks, and ask leave lo come in. 
His presence stopt the firing for a few minutes ; he came 
in the name of the people, lo propose to us to surrendet 
our arms. Unfortunately he refused the general's pro- 
posal, though it was very moderate; we offered to giv« 
up immediately all the artillery we had, and to with- 
draw to any town pointed out, with our guns and am- 
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munition ; we even went farther, and offered to give up 
our guns, at a league from Nisines. 

These conditions were not accepted, and the negotia- 
tion still went on during a part of the niglit. From 
nine till twelve o'clock at night the tocsin was sounded 
in all the churches in the city, and collected the most 
violent portion of the country people. It was evident 
that we were tJireatened with the most imminent danger. 
In the couneiJ, which continued sitting till morning, I 
proposed that we should wait silently till tlie middle 
of the night, and then march out hastily but in good 
order, without beat of drum, and march towards some 
neighbouring town, after leaving a large fire in the 
middle of the court, which would engage the attention 
of the inhabitants more than our departure. My pro- 
posal was scarcely listened to ; yet it would have saved 
us all. 

At day-break thefiring began again. We were forced 
at length to return it, and a very sharp firing began on 
both sides. Our numbers were small, and we were shut 
up in a large edifice open on all sides, without providoos, 
and almost without ammunition, hemmed in by an 
innumerable and furious mob. I again proposed to hold 
out till evening, and then to attempt to leave the city. 
My opinion was now more favourably received. Whilst 
our men were deliberating, the plenipotentiary with the 
white scarf came again to our gates, and asked for ad- 
mission ; the tiring ceased, and he vi as admitted. After 
going backward and forward several times, it was agreed 
that we were to give up our cannon, that we were even 
to surrender our guns, and were to be sent to Uzes. 
This capitulation was wholly verbal. Our ufEcers were 
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too much terrified by the important circumstances thoy 
were placed in, and too confident of the honour of the 
assailants, and were therefore satisfied with the officer's 
word of honour, and the apparent acquiescence of the 
CTOwd. We opened our gates and began to evacuate 
the barracks. Our men had not all come out before 
innumerable shots were iired at us by the surrounding 
mob. Several of our men fell, and our ranks were 
thrown into disorder. An unarmed soldier is no longer 
a soldier; we fled in various directions; some entered' 
the city, others rushed to the right, and got beyond the 
walls. I ran with some of my companions along a long 
street that goes up to the fort, but we were all pursued; 
two of our men fell beside me, when I rushed into some 
narrow streets, and the moment I saw no one behind 
me, slackened my pace, and reflected on what I ought 
to do. I still heard firing at a distance ; I perceived a* 
woman with tears in her eyes at the window of a small 
house, and said to her with strong emotion — "Which" 
way can I go to save my life .''" " Come in," she 
replied, She cauie down and opened the door. " It is 
not possible for you," said tile good woman tome, "to' 
get to Uzc's, nor to hide yourself in the country ; remaia 
here. I am a poor woman, but I have some bread to 
give you. My husband is in safety ; I can keep you here 
for two or three days, and you can then escape during 
the night." 

I accepted her offer. My preserver lodged mo in a 
garret, whence I could get into a stable that looked 
into a garden, the walls of which were low and easily 
to be climbed over. She soon went out, and came back 
to inform me that a great number of my companion! 
1.3 
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Iiad been lulled, and that the mob were pursuing t 
remaiadcr. Some bands of jiarttBans had posted them- 
selves on the heights that command the road to Ukcs, 
and fired doWn on my companions who had gone that 
way. An artillery officer was massacred, at the moment 
he tJiought himself in safety; a colonel was wounded, 
and onr little corps annihilated in a few hours. 

I could not imagine for what reason we were the 
victims of such fury, of such brutal violation of every 
right human and divine ; but when I asked my pre- 
server, she rephed: " It is because you are a.grieur.'" 
" But what is a grieur ?"" I asked. " A protestant." 
I was going to say, " I am not one," but I confess 
that I was afraid of diminishing my hostess's goodwill 
towards me, and held my tongue. How, said I, the 
Catholic mob have no other object in all their ferocious 
violence than to exterminate the Protestants; and 
perhaps if the latter had the upper hand ! . . . . " We 
triumphed during the last three months," said the 
good woman with an air of sorrow, " but we did not 
treat them in this way." 

The neighbours of Susan Delon (that was the worthy 
creature's name) were soon informed that I was con 
cealed in her house: but I had nothing to fear, for 
they were all of the same side as Susan, as I felt myself 
also to be at that moment, without being able to say 
no, tine and circumstance have such influence over 
men's minds. — All these women brought me articles of 
clothing, to enable me to appear in plain clothes instead 
of my military dress, which was privately burned. I 
heard them every evening relating all the horrible scenes 
that had taken place during the day, and mentioning the 
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"ames of the persons who had been killed in the streets 
or in the fields, and the houses that had been plundered 
ID the city or buraed down in the country ; but their 
accounts were accompanied by furious outcries, and 
seemed disgusting by their exaggeration — I could not 
have believed any portion of their narratives had I not 
been myself a witness of many scenes of horror. 

The day after I had sought shelter in the house of 
Madame Deion, she was talking at the door with 
one of her neighbours, when another woman came up 
to her in great sorrow, and said : " Claudine, they say 
your man has been killed." " Killed," screamed the 
other, where ?" — ■" At your vineyard, near Saint Cesaire." 
" Can it be so," said the unfortunate woman, with a 
shriek of grief. — " Stop," said her neighbour, " here is 
your si»ter-in-law, the wife of poor Imbert Laplume, 
who was killed along with him, and she saw them both 
lying dead in your vineyard." 

Cries of grief now burst forth on all sides. In the 
morning of the 18th, Anioine Clot had been killed at 
Nismes, near his own house, by an assassin already 
notorious, and whose deeds I should like to hold up to 
public infamy, had he not been declared innocent by 
the verdict of a court, so that he might now prosecute 
me for a libel,* On the same day, Chivas, the hus- 
band of Claudine, and Laplume, both brothers-in-law 
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• What the Serjeant dares not publish, others may } the assawio 
in queslion is no leas a personage Ihan the celebrated Trcttailkn, 
the AfroiVmurderet of the Proteslanis of the South, and the chosen 
gardt d'Aonneur of that chosen daughter ot the church, the Duchess 
of Angouieme, — (Traiulator.j 
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of Clot, were massacred in the country. A siogle 
family thus saw in one day three of their pnncipal 
members cut off in the flower of their age. 

As the bodies were usually mutilated, and left in the 
fields to feed birds and beasts of prey, Claudine Be- 
rinargue, after her first burst of grief had subsided, 
resolved to save her husband's body from this brutal 
usage ; she hired some labourers, and having obtained 
permission to go beyond the barriers (a permission ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain at that time) she went her- 
self to inter her husband, and returned in the evening 
overwhelmed with grief. 

Three days had elapsed, when some one came and 
informed Claudine that' her husband was not buried, 
but that his body was lying in his own field above 
ground. She would not believe the account at first ; 
but she was convinced at last by the evidence of several 
persons, who came to relate the circumstance to her with 
an ironical pity and affected eagerness, and she deter- 
mined to go and bury the body a second time. But 
ihe could not find a soul who would assist her in the 
work; some considered it as impious, and others as 
too dangerous. She then put a spade on her shoulders 
and went to the town-hall, to obtain permission to 
leave the city. She told what her object was, and 
obtained permission to go to her fields to dig up a tree, 
a pretext that was thought more prudent to justify the 
use of her apade, than the acknowledgment of a murder 
that was never inquired into. I am not the only person 
who has seen this singular permission. 

Claudine went to the vineyard, dug a grave beside 
the disfigured body of her husband, put it in, and 
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covered it over with earth and stones, to prevent it being 
pulled up a second time. Whilst she was doing this, 
some women appeared at the comer of her fieldi and hurst 
into shouts of derision. However, the strong- hearted 
widow fulfilled her pious duty, and returned towards 
Nismes. She found a mob of people collected at the 
barriers, by whom she was insulted ; but she held , 
down her head, and marched silently towards her own j 
house, hoping when she reached it that she would be 
safe from the fury, not of her enemies, for she bad 
none, but of the fanatics, who pursued her witli insults 
and contemptuous outcries. When she camR near her 
bouse, she heard the mob behind her raising shouti , 
of joy, and raising her head to see what had produced 1 
it, she saw her furniture piled up before her door, 
and all in a blaze. They had taken advantage of her 
absence to plunder her dwelling; and the cannibals 
who had met her at the gates of the city, had, by a 
diabolical species of cruelty hitherto unknown in mul- 
titudes, restrained their joy during her whole way from 
the gates to her own house, that they might keep 
this horrible surprise in reserve for her, and procure | 
themselves a demoniacal satisfaction. The moment Clau- | 
dine Berinargue saw the scene before her, she made 
her way through the crowd without complaint, with- 
out uttering a single word, her eyes fixed in vacancy, 
and hurried along by the mental alienation that sup- 
ported her under her load of misery. No one followed 
her. The mob of marauders dispersed, for they had 
satiated their vengeance, and did not plunder the ad- 
joining houses, as might have been expected. I kept 
myself concealed in my garret under some hay, and 
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expected they would set fire to our house which 
opposite the unfortunate widow's, in which case I was 
prepared to rush into the country, or peihaps into the 
crowd, armed with a large cutlass, which was the only 
sort of weapon I could find in the house. 

Of the scene I have just mentioned, I saw only the 
concluding part, the plunder of the house; and that 
alone affected mc at the moment. But I learned all 
the rest of the particulars, a few hours afterwards; and 
was terrified at such a diabolical accumulation of 
horrors. It seemed to me, that such crimes were about 
to Itecome general, and Nismes on the eve of being 
sacked ; I could not endure the idea of witnessing such 
scenes, and resolved to set out the same evening. My 
hostess was overwhelmed with the fears and tumultuous 
emotions of the day, and did not endeavour to detain 
me. I tried to arrange my dreas, so as to look like a 
man of tliose scenes and times, and assumed a large 
cockade ; and about nine o'clock I thanked the kind 
Delon for her services, went to the barrier, where I was 
asked no questions, but I did not pas^ through without 
lively apprehension. 
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:> A FUGITIVE. 



I iMMEDiATELT look tlie Toad to Adas, through the 
sandy disti'ict of Bellegarde. At day-break, I was near 
Fourques; I went carefully round that villnge, and to 
avoid the guards on the bridge, was preparing to swim 
over a little arm of the Rhone, a quarter of a league 
lower down. At the moment I was about to enter the 
water, four men armed with muskets, rushed out from 
behind a small hut, and presenting their guns, cried 
out *• your papers." — As their hats were adorned with 
white cockades, at least six inches in diameter, I supposed 
they were gallant royalists, who had been sent to guard 
the banks of the Uhone ; and as I had no desire of 
entering into discussion with them, after the polite 
manner they had began, nor of running the risk of being 
taken for a Protestant and treated as one, inasmuch as 
I had no passport to show, I did not wish to wait till 
they came a step closer, and jumped into the water. 
They had levelled their muskets, at me ^t first ; but 
now like inexperienced fellows as they were, they ral-ied 
them up and ran towards the bank. — I followed the 
current, and whilst they were getting to the bank, and 
wasting their time in fruitless menaces, I got into the 
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middle of the stream, and dived so as to avoid 1 
shots. They fired at the moment I rose above water, 
and their balls whizzed round mc and struck the water. 
One of them Iiad loaded with small shot, and some of 
the grains entered my arm ; I had no need of this sti- 
mulus to urge me forward, and before they had loaded 
again, I was nearly beyond their reach. Two of theiDi 
however, still discharged their guns, but it was of no 
avail. 

Although I was quite breathless when I got to the 
left bank of the Uhonc, I did not take time to look 
behind me, but ran as fast as I could to a small wood 
that I saw at some distance. On coming up to it, I per- 
ceived that it was large enough to afford me conceal- 
ment, and prevent me being taken by surprise. Hence 
I stopped and began to dry my clothes in the sun, — 
The good Delon would absolutely fill my pockets with 
provisions before 1 set out ; and I breakfasted with a 
piece of bread, well steeped in the Rhone during my 
passage; and this meal, though frugal enough, soon 
restored me to my former strength and vigour. In half 
an hour, the burning sun of the field dried my clothes, 
and 1 resumed my journey, with eye and ear intent on. 
every sight and sound, and not a shadow waved in the 
breeze, but I thought I saw an enemy. 

I passed along the Camargue, following the left bank 
of the river, which I thought I should be able to cross 
by the first boat I met moored on the shore. About 
mid-day, I took some refreshment in a farm-house, and 
continued my journey. The Rhone became wider and 
wider ; I met with no boat, and began to get alarmed, 
when I saw a felucca loaded with wood coming down 
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T)ehind me pretty rapidly, and approaching the bank 
where I was. 1 hailed it; when 1 learned that it was 
bound for Toulon, I asked the master if he would take 
me ou board, and after asking who I was, he found that 
he would be doing a service to an old soldier, and sent 
his boat for me. We entered the open sea tlie same 
evening, and having fortunately caught a S, W. wind 
near the coast, we set sail for Toulon, The next day, 
the 24th July, at day-break I discovered Bandol and 
the roads of Brusc on the north ; on the west, right 
a-head of us, the Deux Freres, Cape Sepet, and the hill 
of Sixfour, which was lost among the vales of Ollioules. 
We heard salutes of cannon fired on the shore; 
but knew hot wliat was the cause of it ; I learned on 
reaching the shore, that it was in honour of the white 
flag being hoisted in the place, in consequence of ihe 
' treaty signed by Marshal Brune and the royalists. 

We soon landed at I.a Seyne, in the road of Toulon, 
and nobody thought of examining our vessel, I went 
immediately to Sixfour, where I was received by my 
family, with all the affection they had so often shown 
me in times past. I found a cruel void at home, and 
my return renewed the grief of the family for a loss 
that had occurred a considerable time back, but which 
was every day felt more sensibly ; yet it vras with 
melancholy satisfaction that I found the memory of my 
excellent mother still fresh in the hearts of all the 
members of my family. 

My father was still mayor of the village. On the 
day of my arrival, I expected to receive, as I had done 
in my former journey, the visits and congratulations of 
our neighbours ; but not a soul came. 1 inquired the 



cause, and learned that there was the greatest con- 
trariety in people'* opinions, and that my father, who 
had been formerly accused of moderation, waa now 
accused of iibcralism by the very satne individuals. 
Next day I perceived tliat those whom I met, loolted at 
me suspiciously, and those I spoke to, replied with an 
air of constraint. I thought that my presence could 
only increase the difficulties of my family, and two days 
after my arrival, set out again for Toulon, with the 
intention of getting a marching order to join the depot 
of my regiment ; but I found that town in such a stale 
of alarm and confusion, that I prolonged my stay, 
thinking always that I was on the eve of seeing some 
important event. At any rate it would not have been 
easy for rae to get an order of departure, for nobody 
was at his post ; and I knew not whether to apply to 
the old or new authorities. I resumed the uniform I 
had been obliged to abandon at Nismes, and had not 
been two days at Toulon before I fell in with several 
of my old acc[uaintances, who like myself, had escaped 
from our late political disasters. We conimunieated our 
melancholy reflections on the dissentions we had wit- 
nessed. The white flag had been a few days before 
hoisted in the public buildings, the forts, and the 
government vessels in the roads ; but a great many 
soldiers, after putting aside the tri-coloured cockade, 
hesitated to assume that of the existing government. 
The garrison, full of the recollections of the empire, 
and irritated by the massacres which had taken place 
at Marseilles, had, it was said, declared to Marshal 
Brune their desire of burying themselves under the 
ruins of the town, rather than to give up their eagles. 
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Admiral Gantlieaiime, though loved and venerated 
throughout Provence, had yet encountered the greatest 
danger in calling upon his countrymen to return 
to their duty ; and when Marshal Brune agreed to 
submit to the king's government, before hoisting the 
white flag, it was thought necessary to send oft' to the 
forts, the most violent troops in the town, among whom 
vere the half-pay soidiera of the Isere, a sacred hatta- 
lioti, and two battalions of grenadiers of the depart- 
ment of Var. The last mentioned corps was disbanded 
and disarmed on the Pkux d'Armes at Toulon, on the 
very day of my arrival. I knew some men who had 
belonged to it; their discontent was at its height, and 
their language was not very circumspect. However, 
Toulon did not beeome a scene of bloodshed ; it is true 
that an officer of the 16th regiment of the line was assas- 
sinated in a public square, in the middle of the day ; 
but can this solitary fact be put into comparison with 
the horrible atrocities that were perpetrated at Mar- 
seilles, Nismes, Montpellier, and all the other towns in 
the South ? 

Oa the day of my arrival, I met in the harbour M. 

Don , who had first served in the navy, then in 

the army, when he was present at the battle of Wag- 
ram, after which I had an opportunity of seeing him ; 
he had again returned to the navy, and had reachetl the 
rank of master ; he seemed exceedingly liappy to see me 
after such a long separation, and the numerous dangers 
we had both encountered. I met with him several times 
afterwards, and lat(«rly saw his mind harassed with some 
important care, but I did not Uke to ask him any 
questions. 
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About eight o'clock one evening (I believe it wae the 
21st of August) I was walking b)' myself in the Ckamp 
de BataiUe (a square at Toulon) and refiectiiig on a 
variety of subjects, (and in truth 1 had quite enough to 
reflect on,) when this officer came up to me, and said — 
" Guillemord, you are known to be a man that can be 
depended on, will you assist in an undertaking that re- 
quires courage and generosity? — Follow me." — "Cap- 
tain," said I, " I am ready to follow you any where; I 
haveseenyouatWagramandotherplaces; but in the situa- 
tion in which things are placed, I will not do it till you 
give me a formal order, well assured that whatever the 
consequence be, you will never deny the transaction." 
"Very well," said he, " I order you— follow me." 

We then walked towards the gate of Italy, and 
left Toulon. We climbed over the hill of La Malque, 
and reached a spot wherewe found a boat moored on 

the shore ; M. Don entered it, examined it fcff 

a moment, came out, walked up and down the shore, 
and looked every now and then in the direction by 
which we had come down. In about half an hour, when 
it had become quite dark, we heard the steps of some 
persons coming towai-ds us. My officer listened for a 
moment, got upon a rock, and said, "Is it you, Ang — ?" 
" Yes," replied an officer I had not yet seen, and who 
arrived quite out of breath. " He is coming this moment," 
he continued, " ia that your non-commissioned officer ?" 

"Yes," said M. Don and you may depend 

upon him. " Let us get everything ready." He made 
me a signal to come vato the boat, and came in after me, 
while M. Ang — walked up and down on the shore, and 
seemed to examine everything round him. We hoisted 
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toe sail, prepared the 



ind put into a box 



} oars, 
provisions they had no doubt brought here beforehand. 

After waiting some time, during which we remained 
in the deepest aiience, M. Ang — said " Are you ready ? 
— here he comes," We got upon one of the seats of the 
boat, and looked in the direction pointed out by M. Ang — , 
and lieard the steps of several men. M. Ang — moved 
quicklyoutof the way, and knelt downasif to conceal him- 
self; we did the same, and soon saw a body of men going 
along the shore, and marching towards the big tower. 
They were doubtless fishermen, who passed by ua with- 
out noticing us, M. Ang — returned, and we walked up 
and down the shore, and waited in silence till daybreak. 

By the frequent and rapid movements of both officers, 
it was very evident that they were burning with im- 
patience. For myself, I had for some time witnessed so 
many strange and unaccountable events, and had felt so 
many powerful emotions, that nothing could henceforth 
astonish me, and I remained almost indifferent about 
every event that took place round me. I imagined that 
the service required was to save some naval officer of 
rank, who was proscribed by the government of the 
moment, from the captivity that awaited him, and to put 
him on board a merchant vessel. 

When we heard the cannon that announced the open- 
ing of the gates of Toulon, one of the officers said to 
the other, " Something extraordinary must have taken 
place. Let U3 hawl down the yard; go into the 
country, and see what can be the cause of this delay, and 
I shall return to Toulon with the serjeant ; you know 
where to find me, and if there are no new orders, we 
meet this evening at the usual hour," 
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As we were on our way to Toulon, my companion 
said to me: ".Guillemard, 1 must give you some explana- 
tion of the present circumstance ; our object is to save an 
officer of rank, who has fouglu more campaigns than you 
and me put together ; he is pursued, and we wish to put 
him on board of a vessel that is waiting for him, and the 
moment our object Is accomplished, we shall return to 
tlie shore. We have thought we might rely safely on your 
discretion and goodwill, when our object was to save the 
life of a brave man." " You are not mistaken. Captain," 
said I. " Well," said he, " we meet this evening at eight 
o'clock at the Trois Oranges, behind the Champ de 
Mars. I am going to hasten forward that I may enter 
Toulon alone." We separated; I made a long circuit, 
and going round the lines, walked towards the gate of 
France. 

I reflected on what I had just heard, and recalled to 
, mind the names of all those who were exposed to danger 
by the late political events, and involuntarily stopped at 
the name of General Brune, whom his violent opposition 
to the new government seemed likely to expose to many 
dangers. It is true that a report of his death had been 
in circulation for spme days ; but the manner iu which 
it was told necessarily raised doubts of its truth in the 
mind of every reasonable man. In fact, I could not 
possibly imagine tliat peaceful citizens!, who knew 
nothing of that warrior but his glory, could assassinate 
him in cool blood, and thought that the report had been 
spread on purpose to favour his flight, and that he was 
still concealed in the neighbourhood. " If, indeed, it be 
necessary to save him, (I thought) I may be safely re- 
lied on. 1 care not what his opinions are ; but I cannot 
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forget that I have served under his command, and that 
he must be ia misfortune." 1 had got thus far with my 
reflections, when I saw about fifty or sixty persona 
coming forward in the direction of La Valette, most of 
tbem dressed in remnants of uniforms of ilie national 
guard, and four or five of them with epauluts. They 
were all covered with dust, and their looks presented an 
appearance ofterror and alarm. They marched in great 
disorder, and formed rather a crowd than a company. 
When they came up to me, their commanding officer, 

M son of the general of tliat name, clapped me on 

the shoulder, and saidroughly, "Where do you come from 
6o early in the morning ?" I was not prepared to answer 
this question, but I was angry at the tone in which it 
was made, and replied, " It is not earlier for me than 
for you, where do you come from yourselves?" "I 
have no answer to give you." — " Nor I either I hope ?" 
A. loud clamour burst from the fellows who followed 
him; those who wore epaulets surrounded me, and asked 
me if I did not know what their rank was. " Howlhedevil 
should I be able to recognise you? Did I ever see you 
along with the army.'" "We are officers." "So 
much the better for you," I replied. The cries and 
clamour began anew, and they seemed on the point of 
attacking me. Fortunately some soldiers who weie 
[lassing by, saw one of tbeir men among this tumultuous 
band, and rushed forward. The moment they saw tliem, 
the gallant fellows who surrounded me began to clear 
oft', and said to each other : " Come along, come along, 
he is a fine fellow, let us move on." We each of us 
resumed our march to the town. "Are, these," I 
thought to myself, " the people destined to suprscde our 
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brave officers, whose birth is not Buflicieutly ancient? 
It cannot be ! They would not surely go and seek out 
thatbakerwhocan scarcely read — that ugiy confectioner — 
that mean smith — that bankrupt broker with the villanous 
countenance, and all these fellows that strut away with 
epaulets ! No — these are not the nobles to whom 
military commands are reserved ; they look more like 
fellows who would rob on the high way. Ihaveno objection 
to see lords of high birth and distinguished education at 
the head of our troops ; but tlicse are fellows that have 
been drawn up from the mud for a moment during a 
political crisis, and cannot be fitted to conunond us." 

I returned to Toulon. I do not know how it was, 
but the day seemed tedious to me. I was at the TVow 
Oranges at eight o'clock. M. Don .... came imme- 
diately after me, and seemed depressed. After drinking 
a bottle of beer together, we walked towards the spot 
where we had left the boat, which we found in the 
same state as before. We wailed several hours. The 
night was very dark, and we walked quietly up and 
ijown the shore, listening to every noise we beard ; at 
length, aijoiic half past eleven, we heard some footsteps, 
and saw four persons coming forward with great pre- 
caution. M. Don .... made a signal, which they 
answered, and immediately came forward. " Is every 
thing ready ?" said M. Ang .... whom I then recog- 
nised. " Yes," we replied, " Come, Prince, let us 
embark," said he to a person who was wrapped up in a 
large cloak. '' But who are these men ?'' said he, in 
atoneofalarm, andjpointingtous. "Friends." — "But — 
Do you know the coast well ?'' " It's of no consequence. 
We run the same danger as you da" " Very well, let us 
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go." He then turned towards a little thin man who 
held his ami, and said to him: "Adieu, generous 
Mar .... whether fortune be favourable to me or 
otherwise, 1 shall never forget jour conduct," and he 
embraced him. " Prince," replied the latter with 
emotion, " I have only done my duty ; I wish it were 
in mj power to do as much for every member of your 
family, for all in misfortune." As he said these words 
on retirintj, the person to whom they were addressed, 
put one foot on the gunwale of the boat. He was a man 
of high stature, and majestic aspect. He seemed to 
hesitate for a moment, but M. Ang .... took hold, 
of his arm, and said ; " Come on, everything is settled f 
let us depart,"' and he entered the boat along with him. 
We pu&heil off from the shore without a moment's 
delay, and sailed with great caution to avoid being 
hailed by the boats cruising oiF the harbour, and at 
dawn of day found ourselves beyond Cape Cepet. Our 
passenger was seated in the stein, took no share in the 
management of the boat, and had not yet uttered a 
single word. So much mystery made me very desirous 
of learning who he was, and I saw the approach of 
daylight with pleasure; but his cloak was crossed over 
his shoulder, and completely concealed his face, leaving 
nothing to be seen but the tassels and a part of his 
velvet cap. 

We moved about tiU sun-rise. He then rose up all 
at once, and cast his cloak back to look at the horizon 
around us. The oar I had fell from my hands, I rose 
almost involuntarily, and put my hand to my forehead, 
to give him the usual military salute. It was the King 
of Naplee. Without noticing my astonishment, he 
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said with an air of satisfactioii : "Wc are now out of reacb; 

But you surely do not mean to go with this boat to 
Corska ?'' " No, Sire," replied one of the officers; **we 
are going to beat about, without going far from the 
entrance of the roads. In a few hours, the schooner 
that conveys the mail from Touion to Corsica will 
come out; our intention is to put your majesty on 
board ; and the captain will be forced to sail to any 
port you point out to him: this has seemed lo us the 
safest plan ; but whatever plan you may adopt, we are 
ready to obey your orders ; and to sacrifice our lives, 
if necessary, in your defence ; but the captain shall 
obey you." " I shall not ask htm to do anything," 
replied the King, "but to continue his voyage ; I shall 
find plenty of opportunities in Corsica to go to Trieste 
or elsewhere. 

We made several tacks, but still kept sight of the 
entrance of the roods. The packet did not appear, 
though the hour of its sailing was past. We resolved 
to wait for it a while longer, and to avoid the suspicions of 
the custom-house-officers, whose attention might havfe 
been roused by the sight of our boat, we pretended to 
be fishing ; but towards evening, we felt full of anxieiy, 
and determined to move out into the open sea, to avoid 
being taken by surprise, in case we had excited sus- 
picion on shore. During the greater part of the day, 
the king and one of the officers lay upon one of the 
seats, to conceal the numbers of our little crew. We 
had taken some refreshment in the morning, but for 
some reason or other, the king seemed afriud of taking 
anything. Our officers wished not to eat till after he 
was served, on account of his rank, but they could not 
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persuade him to take anything. He would not take 
any food till towards evening, and then he wished us, 
like jovial travelling companions, to take our meal along 
with him. This was the first time, and will probably 
be the last, that I dined, I do not say at a king's 
table, but with a king in person. But in truth, we 
required to take some nourishment ; we were very far 
from the shore, and as the wind had changed and 
freshened considerably, we were threatened with a very 
disagreeable night. We lowered our sail, and took 
«Yery p-ecaution in our power against the bad weather 
that was lowering over us. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



1815.— ACCOUNT OF 1 



AT TOULOK— HIS DEPAR- 



We began to despair of meeting with the packet, but 
stilt continued sailing about, so as to get as near her 
route as possible. We were fatigued and worn out, 
the king, on the contrary, seemed to resume his accus- 
tomed energy the more distant he got from the coasts 
of France. He doubtless felt anxious to re-animate us, 
and several times renewed the conversation when it 
became languid. " You did not tell me," said he to 
Don .... "how Bon . . . .was detained, and was 
unable to come along with us." " You know. Sire, 
that he became suspected after the sailing of your suite ; 
at the moment you were to have set out, it was settled 
between us that to avoid the the active persecution of 
your enemies, he was to go towards ihe mountain, as 
if he had gone to prepare for your journey by land. 
The suspicions of your enemies must have been turned 
in that direction, and by leaving the coast, he has as- 
sisted you to escape." — " I am happy that he has adopted 
such a step. Otherwise it would have been another 
brave man who had risked his life for my sake. I 
return you my thanks, gentlemen," said he afterwards, 
addressing himself to us, "for your perseverance in 
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lisking everything for my sake ; I hope that you wilt 
be able to return to Toulon in a few hours. For myself, 
wherever I may be, I shall never forget the important 
service you have rendered me." 

Thus went on the conversation, and while we felt the 
strongest anxiety, the king spoke to us with a smile 
about the dangers he had encountered for the last 
month. 

He had first withdrawn to Flaisance, a beautiful 
country seat in the neighbourhood of Toulon, but he 
had been obliged to leave it hastily at the lime of the 
tumults at Marseilles. He had then sought shelter in 
another country-house much more secluded, and more 
than a league and a half from the town. The first 
thing he did on his arrival was to write to the new 
government officers, to notify to them " that he had 
nothing to do with the internal quarrels of the country, 
but requested that the asylum he had sought in France 
might be respected." At the same period he sent 
several persons to Paris, one after another, to negociate 
in his name with the allied powers. He felt assured 
that he had lost for ever the kingdom of Naples, and 
merely asked an asylum from England or Austria, 
where he might live as a private individual. Dangers 
of-every kind crowded round him whilst he was waiting 
for the answer of the allies ; armed bands had orders to 
seek lum out, and it was even said that a reward was 
off'ered for his head. 

It was then only that he thought of leaving Provencej 
where he could not hope to escape much longer from 
the assassins, who had not respected the rank anAj 
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character of Mar&haL Brtme. He made an attempt to 
go by the mountains to Lyons, where he could have 
more tranquilly waited for the decision of the allied 
jwwers : but whilst (according lo the plan of hia aid-de 
camp, General Rossetti) M. Ulan .... one of our 
number liad prepared everything for the journey, he 
received news that the Duke of Rocca-Romana had takea 
hi? passage on board a vessel bound to Havre de Grrace. 
He resolved to adopt this way in preference to any other. 
It was agreed that to prevent det^unment or surprise, 
the king was not to embark at Toulon, but was to get 
into a boat the day the vessel left the harbour, and join 
it at sea. 

The king was on the shore at tlie appointed time ; 
but by some strange mistake there was no boat waiting 
for him. He was, therefore, obliged to get into a boat 
with two sailors and his nephew Murat, a captain io 
the navy. The vessel had got far from the coast, and 
they had scarcely left it, when a high wind drove them 
on shore. They landed again, soaked with rain and 
the seas the boat had shipped. The king passed the 
remainiler ol' the night on the shore. At day-break, he 
saw the vessel sailing out into the open sea, and lost all 
hopes of getting up with it. He was then obliged to 
conceal himself in the mountains, to escape from the 
search' that was made after him, for he judged rightly 
that the vessel's sailing without him had been produced 
by the suspicions the police had formed of his projects. 
In fact, he learned afterwards that they had constantly 
watdied the movements of the vessel, till it was out of 
sight. Joaciiim Napoleon was obliged to dry his clothes 
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n the sun, and to eat a piece of coarse bread in a solitary 
farm-liouse, while his valet Leblanc left him on some 
slight pretext, and ran away with his master's money. 

In this state two days were passed. He was without 
a roof to cover him, and almost without food, when at 
last pressed by want, he resolved on entering a small 
house, where he thought he should not be known ; he 
found an old woman in it, and told her that he belonged 
to the garrison. Whilst she was preparing some food 
he had asked her for, the master of the country-house 
came in. His ^tuation was embarrassing. The ^iog 
of NapW countenance was too remarkable not to be 
instantly recognized by any one who knew the political 
events of the day, or who was at all acquainted with the 
history of our military glory. Hence M. Mar .... the 
master of the house saluted Joachim respectfully the 
moment he perceived him, and assured him that he 
would do everj'thing in his power to secure his asylum 
from the researches of his enemies. 

It was here that the king waited Bome days longer 
for the answer of the allied powers to the proposal he 
had made ; but notwithstanding his multipHed des- 
patches, he received no answer. Seeing his hopes dashed 
away by being nef^lected so utterly, while his life was 
every moment in jeopardy, he resolved at last to accept 
tJie offer of some enterprizing and faithful young men, 
who engaged to put him on board the packet that 
conveys the mail to Corsica, at the moment the vessel 
got to sea. By means of the gardener of the chateau 
of Plaisance, in whose house he had one night sought 
shelter, he had opened a correspondence with M. j 
Blan 
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M. Don .... and M. Aug were then presented 

to liim ; it was the latter who conceived the plan of 
putting the king on board a vessel, and offered to put 
it into execution. They bouglit a boat and prepared 
everything for the attempt. Ifefore leaving the French 
territory, the king wrote louche a letter giving an 
account of his misfortunes and the danger he was con- 
fetantly exposed to ; and he informed him that he was 
going to Corsica to ivait for the decision of the allied 
soTereigns. 

However, it has been already seen that M, Bon .... 
was sent towards the mouniains for the purpose of con- 
cealing his escape. A few hours before they were to 
set off, the officers who were to convey the king felt the 
necessity of getting another associate in place of M. 
Bon . , . ., if he did not return before ih^ sailed. Whilst 
one of them went on to inform the king that everything 
was ready, the other entered Toulon, where among the 
military men whom he met, I was the first whom he 
thought fit to confide in. 

But whilst we wore waidng on the sliore, and Murat 
was about to leave his retreat to join us, an unexpected 
incident came in the way. The old servant perceived 
a light at a Httle distance moving towards the house, 
and suspecting some people were looking out for the 
king, she gave him instant notice. He had scarcely 
time to leap into a ditch covered over with furze, taking 
his poignard and two pair of pistols with him, before 
the house was surrounded by a band of sixty men, who 
searched into every corner. They then examined the 
garden, and several times passed quite close to the bush 
which concealed the king; but the lantern, which had 
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[1 notice of their approach, and which they absurdly I 
carried with llietn on ^ucli an en tei-prise, increased tli«* 
obscurity around them, and actually hid the very object ' 
trf tlieir aearch. Once, however, they thought they had 
got him ; a voice was heard ; and they all rushed back 
in various directions. They rallied again, when they 
found that it was nothing but a dog beginning to bark, 
taking them no doubt for robbers. At this moment thA ■ 
king had a great mind to get out of the ditch and rush | 
upon them. TJiere is no doubt that if he had done so, 
he might easily have put his pursuers to flight, for they \ 
could not have thought that he would singly dare to I 
attack sixty men. But he was restrained by the fear o{ 
exposing his host to future risk ; and our sixty gallant 
fellows soon left the house, shouting forth their curseS 
against him. As it was probable they would still haunf 
the neighbourhood (which in fact was the case, for it , 
was these very fellows whom I met on my return to thd 
town early in the morning) the king resolved to put offi i 
his departure till next day. ■ i 

It may be easily imagined how great the prince's 
auxiety was during the whole night, for he thought he 
would lose the last opportunity that presented itself of 
leaving Provence. However, when he saw some of his 
officers arrive next morning, he recovered his serenity ;. 
and in the evening, without waiting for M. Bon ■ . . i( 
who was expected every moment, he left his last asylum,, 
followed by Mar . . . ., who would not leave him till hei 
knew that he was in safety. 

I have thus briefly noted the subjects that were talked , j 
of during the greater part of the night, I have omitted 
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a multitude of porticiilArs, which seemed full of spirit 
and energy wbeii told by the king, hut which I should 
be afraid of describing very adequately. In his nar- 
rative there prevailed a tone of irony and carelessness that 
formed a singular contrast with tlie dangers he had 
encountered. However, he assumed a solemn and almost 
melanclitJy expression when he said, " Why am I 
hunted down witli such animosity ? A fugitive, I have 
asked for nothing hut the rites of hospitality ; uncon- 
nected with the political events of the time, I have 
refused during the last crisis to resume any authority 
What have I done to the French to be so hated by them, 
I who would still give my life for France?" 

He was frequently interrupted by the necessary 
changing of our sails and ropes, but tliis became every 
moment more difficult. We were often obliged to let 
go the sheet to avoid being overset, and each time we 
shipped large seas. Had it not been for these accidents 
the king's conversation would no doubt have informed 
me of many more particulars ; but it was soon out of our 
power to think of any thing else than our safety. A 
wave dashed over the side, and extinguished the lamp at 
our compass, which we were unable to light again ; we 
had no tinder box, and indeed it was not surprising 
that we had forgotten it, considering the precipitate 
manner in which our voyage had been begun. We were 
out of our reckoning in a moment, and could only dis- 
tinguish the way we were going by the direction of the 
waves, which still flowed upon us from the open sea, so 
that we were evidemly driving towards land. We were 
constantly occupied in throwing out the water with our 
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H&ts ; Riid this feeble resource vraitld have been unavail- 
ing had not the wind fallen all at once just as day began 
to dawn. 

A few moments afterwards, the king first perceived a 
brig coming from ihe west, and sailing in the same 
direction as ourselves; we exerted ourselves to come up 
with it, and when we were within hearing, hailed it, and 
learned that it was the Santa-MaTta-di-Piela, Captain 
Benvenulo. By the king's order, we offered thf captain 
a considerablesuniif he would take us to Corsica, for now 
it was out of our power to return to Toulon so soon as we 
expected. Thesumoffered, perhaps, roused hissuspicions; 
anditmust be admitted that the sightof five armed roenin a j 
))oat such as ours was not well fitted to tranquillise him. 1 
He must have taken us for pirates, for he not only refused 
to grant our request, but at the moment we least ex- 
pected it, he turned his helm and sailed right down upon 
MS. It was only by the skill and promptness with which 
we put our boat about that we escaped being run down. 
In his first hurst of anger, the king seemed desirous of 
boarding the brig and seizing it ; we all felt the same 
desire, and for my own part, I wished I was already 
rushing on sword in hand. But the king no doubt 
reflected that it did not suit his situation to commit an 
act of aggression against whomsoever it might be ; he 
stopped our impetuous feelings, and we let the brig con- 
tinue its voyage. Our boat was much damaged by the 
brig ; but fortunately the sea became calmer, and we 
soon felt certain, that if the wind did not rise again, we 
might wait some hours longer for the packet, or for 
any favourable circumstance that might occur to extricated 
us from our very critical situation. 
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Whilst we remained in this painful situation, the 
king was still unmoved as before, and paid no atten- 
tion to any tiling but our hardships; he full deeply 
the misery and danger into which we had been in- 
volved through our zeal for his service, and he en- 
deavoured to alleviate our meliincholy situation by con- 
versing on those subjects that were personally interesting 
to ua all. He several times told us, in the most explicit 
manner, how desirous he was that circumstances would 
put it in his power to show his gratitude in an adequate 
manner. He asked my companions if in case fortune or 
favourable circumstances restored him to power, he could 
cherish the hope that they would enter into his service. 
They returned the king thanks for his kindness, but 
firmly expressed their intention of never serving under 
any flag than thet of France. Our officers then Hattered 
themselves with the hope of retaining their rank in the 
navy. 

It now came to my turn. The king asked rae where 
I had served, what batiles I had been present at, and if 
I had seen him along with the army? I answered 
very briefly at first ; but he smiled occasionally at my 
narrative, particularly when I mentioned the circum- 
stances that had deprived me of the promotion I had 
gained. He heard my story with great attention. I 
gradually forgot that I was speaking to a crowned, 
head, and expatiated very fully upon my ser\'icea and 
the reward I had obtained. He interrupted me several 
times to ask some questions about tlie engagements I 
Bpoke of, some of which he had been personally engaged 
in. I mentioned a few particulars concerning the battle 
of Trafalgar, and my voyage with Admiral Villeneuve. 
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The account I gave of his death struck him forcibly. 
He wislied to learn all the particulars, and the inquiries 
that had been made of mc by Napoleon on the subject 
He expressed his regret at the non-fulfilinent of the J 
emperor's order to give me a commission, and at the I 
moment I alluded to it, made nie the same offer he had n 
already m;ide to my companions; but I must confess that I 
was not patriotic enough to make the same reply. I had 
been the victim of too much neglect and injustice, and 
my prospects were loo uncertain not to take advantage of 
the' opportunity that now came in my way to leave at last 
that subaltern rank in which I had vegetated so long. 
1 joyfullyacceptedtheofFer. The king then said to me: 
"As a reward for your past services to France, which 
shall ever be dear to me, and for the generous proof of 
zeal you are showing me at this moment. Ensign Guille- 
mard, I appoint you a captain. Whether I remain in 
private life, or be called again to power, from this 
moment your appointment wJU run, and you may wear 
the epaulet of the rank you have obtained." 

Well, I got the long wished-for epaulet at last, and 
lost nothing by waiting so long. My newly acquired 
rank increased my dislike to the position we were in, and 
I burned with impatience to g^it out of it, and see how 
my appointment would be reahzed. I was entering 
upon a new career, and had just made my first step for- 
ward. Who knows (I vainly thought) what prospects 
may be in reserve for me ? I had attained a time of 
life at which an individual has acquired exj^rience 
enough to take advantage of favourable circumstances, 
Kid these might occur in great numbers. The chances 
)fadverse fortune had disappeared ; unforeseen prospects 
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opened upon me, and these seemed of infinite value, be- 
cause I bound mjr hopes to the fortune of an illustrious 
individual, who could not long remain in obscurity. 

On the morning of the iSth, three days after our 
departure, we perceived the post office packet to the 
south east of the cape, and sailing towards us. We 
clewed up our sail to wait for it, and to engage the notice 
of the crew hoisted upon the end of our yard a casbmire 
shawl, which the king wore as a sash. In about half an 
hour's time, the vessel was only a few cables lengtli from 
us. We rowed up to it and were hailed : but without 
giving any reply, we ran alongside and mounted on 
board. 

We had at fir«t intended to return to Toulon, after 
putting tlie king on board this vessel, but we had seen 
for some time that this was quite out of the question. 
The damage our boat had sustained from the brig, and 
the efi'ects of the gale, rendered it quite uniit to make 
the passage. At any rate, after what I had seen of 
Captain Benvcnuto's conduct, I was afraid the master 
of the packet might wish to force ua to return to Toulon 
in our own boat, so I took hold of an iron bar, put it 
under one of the ribs of the boat, and the moment the 

-king put his foot on the ladder of the packet, I raised 
the bar, and pulled up a pieceof one of the planks below 
the level of the water, which soon tilled the boat, and it 
went down in less than a quarter of an hour after ne 
left it. 

We told the captain of the packet, when we went on 

.board, that we had gone to take a pleasure excursion 
tlie evening before, but that the wind had driven us out 

Jo sea; and as we could not go back to Toulon, we 
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should go with him to Corsica, and return with the nexl 
packet. He believed us, or seemed to do so. 

The king had scarcely entered the vessel before he 
was recognised by some of it-e passengers, and we vainly 
tried to treat him on a footing of equality. The captain 
now came up to hini, and asked him respectfully to go 
down to the cabin, where he ordered refreshments to be 
got ready. We remained on deck the whole morning, 
while the king enjoyed some repose; but he called ns 
down in the afternoon, and we partook of hia dinner. 
He was dull and silent, and seemed embarrassed by the 
captain's presence; but, after the latter had gone on 
deck, after telling the king that he had the sole disposal 
of the cabin, Joachim resumed his gaiety, and began to 
talk very fully about our voyage, and then reverted to 
the dangers he had previously encountered. What 
seemed to affect him Tnost painfully was the conduct of 
M. H. . . . . ; however, the tone of his voice, which was 
harsh at first, gradually softened down, and tears fell 
from his eyes when he spoke to us of his friends. It 
was, perhaps, through fear of having wounded our feel- 
ings that he added, " Yes, gentlemen, these were real 
friends; and you alone can occupy their place.'' — 
Blau .... hastily observed, " Sire, I never knew any 
of your suite but General Rossetti ; and if the rest are 
equally zealous and loyal, you may flatter yourself with 
having preserved in your adversity friends capable of 
any sacrifice." " I know il," replied the king — " they 
would have risked their lives at all times — they are gal- 
lant fellows. The Marquis de Giuliano is a young man 
whom I trained up myself; he distinguished himself in 
the Russian campaign, and is sincerely devoted to me. 
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The Duke of Rocca Uomana, my master of the lione, 
is equally fascinating by lils handsome person and dig- 
nified manners. I hesitated a lung wlillc before I 
attached him to my persoi;, but I was wrong ; for ever 
since he has l)een in my service, he has constantly shewn 
me the most distinguished proofs of liis attachment. 
This wortliy man has always been equally loyal; be 
saw his only son killed at Tolentinn, and desiied to fol- 
low me in my exile. I shall never forget this noble 
prorf of his loyalty. The brave General Rossetti was 
my friend : it took some time before I could accustom 
myself lo his rough and blunt disposition ; but circum- 
stances show tiie value of men, and the queen very 
justly styled him the imperturbable. In fact, gentle- 
men, had I followed his advice, I should have avoided 
many misfortunes, and we should not have been here." 
Whilst he was talking in this way, he seemed to be 
in a state of continual emotion. About ten o'clock at 
night the captain came into the cabin for something be- 
longing to the vessel, when Joachim remarked that we 
must all be worn out with fatigue, and desired us to go 
and take some rest. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



181.).— CATASTROPHE 



The packet reached Bastia in safety on tlie 26th. We 
remained here only one day, during which it may be 
easily imagined that I did not forget to put on my 
epaulets, and have a swnrd by my side; and wo then 
marched to Vescovato, a village about fifteen leagues 
soutli of Bastia. Here we found Colonel Franceschetti, 
who had long and frequent conferences with the king. 

Several days passed over, and my fellow travellers 
were already preparing to return to France, when we 
were informed by some Corsican peasants that the garri- 
son of Bastia was about to march to seize the king. This 
report had been spread through the mountains, where 
every one knew that he was living among them ; and we 
saw multitudes of armed people flocking to us to oifer 
their services, maintaining that the inhabitants freely 
offered him a safe asylum, which they would not permit 
to be violated. The secluded life which Joachim led 
seemed hkely to allow him to remain unmolested, and it 
was not without indignation that we heard of this first 
attempt upon his peace. He received no news of any 
kind from France, and seemed completely forgotten 
by tlie allied powers, whom he Lad asked for a 
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asylum. His patience was worn out by three months 
of painful expectation and constant alarm. Those 
around him became enthusiastic iq his cause, and raised 
frequent shouts of Viva Gioackmo; and some hot-headed 
people even went so far as to talk of making him king of 
Corsica. These things were reported to him, and per- 
haps without reflection, he mentioned them lo the naval 
officers who had come with him from Toulon, with that 
warmth with which his imagination always seized strange 
and romantic ideas. — " Sire," one of those young men 
nplied to him coldly, " it does not suit the brother and 
the rival of Napoleon to play the part of tlie adventurer 
Theodore. For our own jiarts, we never can have any 
thing to do with a project whose object is to cut off a 
department from France ; and if we were obliged to de- 
clare ourselves on one side or tlie other, it would be 
against your majesty !" The king only smiled at this 
patriotic frankness, and changed the subject of conver- ' 

The troops that had been sent against Vescovato were 
overawed by the multitude of people, who voluntarily 
assembled round Murat, and returned to Bastia ; but 
those who had come forward to protect the king thought 
that prudence required them not to separate, and tlius 
lay themselves open to the vengeance of the government. 
The king's situation became every day more critical. 
He wished for nothing hut a secure retreat, and was now 
in reality at the head of an aimed multitude. It would 
appefu- that in this state of things, the uncertainty of his 
prospects, the impossibility of remaining much longer in 
such a situation, and more than all his desire of better- 
ing the fate of those who had bound themselves to his 
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^tUDes, drew him in to the adoption of hazardous 
measures. He sold some diamonds he had kept on hia 
person, and took measures to provide for the maintenance 
of his followers. We set out for Ajsccio with about four 
hundred men, whom we had heeii unable to persuade to 
leave him. When he reached that town he went to an 
inn, to avoid any appearance of hostility to the govern- 
ment; he then purchased five small vessels, and pro- 
vided them with arms and ammunition. It was now 
evident that he was going to make a hostile attempt. 
No one doubted the matter for a moment; when he was 
heard to say, " that a king who could not keep hia 
crown, had no other alternative than the death of H 
soldier." 

" He is right," I exclaimed, on hearing it ; and I was 
firmly resolved to go with him. Whilst the final prepa- 
rations were making, one of his aid-de-camps came from 
France, and had many secret interviews with him ; and 
there was a report id circulation that he had at length 
brought to Joachim the offer of an asylum in Austria, 
which he had so often asked for in vain ; but a month's 
time had greatly altered circumstances. Murat no ion- 
ger considered himself master of his own acdons. " The 
die is casl," he said ; " those who lately sought for my 
alliance have abandoned me to the fury of obscure 
enemies, They acknowledged me king of Naples: I 
have not abdicated my crown, and am now going to re- 
sume it. Ttie result of my enterprise may be doubtful, 
but this I care not for. I have often faced death since 
I became a king; as a soldier — I despise it," 

Such language inflamed us with enthusiasm, and we 
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were all ready to shed our last drop of blood in t 
service. 

Oq the 28th September, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, our little fleet set sail, under the command of Cap- 
tain Barbara, a man devoted to Morat, and who joined 
him in Corsica. The military commandant of Ajaccio 
had withdrawn into the fort, the moment the king of 
Naples appeared in the town. He thought it his duty 
to assume a hostile attitude, by firing some cannon balls 
at us when we set sail. His shot was not returned, and 
we moved on. It was not without regret that I had the 
evening before taken farewell of the gallant fellows with 
whom I had come to Corsica. They were waiting to go 
to Toulon by the first packet. The king embraced them 
witli tears in his eyes, and promised to provide for them 
if hia enterprise succeeded. 

The wind was fair, and we soon got into the open sea; 
but it became contrary on the 2d October, and we were 
forced to put into a small island. Advantage was taken 
of our stay here to form the companies on the shore. 
The king did not include me in any of them, but kept 
me employed near his person. We got under weigh 
again on the 3d, and Captain Barbara, who commanded 
the expedition, called the masters of the different vessels 
together to give them the necessary orders. 

In the course of the next day the weather became 
btHsterous. We were opposite the island of Stromboli, 
off Policastro, on the Calabrian coast, and endeavoured 
to approach it as near as possible, but the wind blew 
more violent than ever, and the sea became rough, ao 
that the vessels were dispersed during the night. At 
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day-break we could scarcely perceive two or three of the 
vessels on the verge of the horizon. One little felucca 
WM tile only vessel that kept constantly by the one that 
oooveyed the king, on board of wliich I was. 

In the morning the king ordered the two vessels to 
move up along the coast, to give the scattered vessels 
time to join ; but he was only joined by one small sloop 
that had forty men of his old guard on board. Two of 
their officers came on board on the 7th, to remain nearer 
the king's person. We were now off' the bay of Santa 
Euphemia. In the evening the king oi-dcred the felucca 
to take the sloop thai had joined us in tow, and to sail 
towards Pizzo, a village we already perceived on the 
coBst. About the middle of the night it was found that 
the sloop had cut off its moorings, and had driven out to 
sea, which was a clear proof tliat the crew had deserted 
the king. This news afflicted him deeply. We did not 






sail so close to the shore as before, and waited 
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tiently for the next day. 

On the 8th the felucca had entirely disappeared. Out 
of the whole expedition there now remained only Cap- 
tain Barbara's vessel, having on board about thirty sol- 
diers and sailors, and the one that had first joined the 
king, with no more than twenty sailors on board. In the 
morning the king had a very animated conference with 
Captain Barbara. As no one was present, the only 
reason we had for thinking that it had mightily dis- 
pleased Joachim, was the thoirghtfulness and anxiety he 
di^layed immediately afterwards. It was thought that 
he would give orders to go along die coast as far as 
Salerno, the place of meeting appointed for the expedi- 
tion, and where his purpose would be aided by the pre-. 
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sence of some Neapolitan troops; but his impatience 
carried everything before it, and he resolved to land in 
the neiglibourliood of Pizzo. 

Bui as it was probable the custom-house officers would 
become alarmed, and fire on the vessels that were hover- 
ing on the coast, an officer was sent to sound their intui- 
tions, but he was detained. The boat came back without 
him, and brought a notice that if we did not leave the 
coast, the custom-house officers woiUd fire upon our 
vessel. 

The king then called Captain Barbara into the calHii, 
and a moment afterwards I was also sent for : I went 
below. The king gave the captain orders to cruise off 
the bay till he could send him information of the result of 
the enterprise he was about to attempt ; and then said to 
me, "Captain, I wish I could take you with me; but 
your intelligence, and the confidence you have insfnred 
me with, incite me to send you on a mission which I 
consider of the very highest importance. As soon as I 
inform Captain Barbara that I am going to march to 
Naples, you will set out as speedily as possible, and con- 
vey to the queen the despatches I now put into your 
hands. Captain Barbara has funds for the purpose at 
your disposal. If I fall, I require your word of honour 
that you will destroy them." He then put a sealed 
pacquet into my hands, and I promised, though with 
regret, to execute an order which prevented me from 
ftJIowing him in his hazardous enterprise. 

I was retiring, when he called me back, and gave 
me another parceL " These are papers," said he, 
" which in case of misfortune you will transmit to my 
family." 
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He then went upon deck, and accompanied by all the 
military men on board, landed on the shore. He vfas 
dressed in a splendid uniform, as in the days of his pros- 
perity. At the moment he set foot on the shore, a shout 
of joy saluted the Neapohtan soil, and the monarch who 
came to take possession of it. It was returned by the 
crew of the felucca. It was now twelve o'clock. Murat 
immediately marched towards Pizzo, and was soon ont 
of sight. 

The long boat came back in about an hour with the 
sailors who bad gone with it, and who had followed the 
king as far as Pizzo. It was on a Sunday, and all the 
inhabitants were in the public square. When they saw 
the arrival of the little detachment,- in the midst of whom 
the king was, and heard shouts of yiva Gioachino, they 
came out to meet him, and repeated the shout. Even 
the surgeon of the port came to receive the king. A 
detachment of artillerymen, who were in the square, put 
themselves in military array, and presented arms to him. 
The king ordered them to follow him, which they did ; 
and, without stopping at Pizzo, he continued his march 
to Monte- Leone. 

Our sailors had not ventured to go farther, but theii 
account inspired us with the highest confidence in the 
result of the king's enterprise. They had scai-ceiy been 
an hour on board when we heard some shots fired in the 
direction of Monte-Leone, and we had no doubt that 
they were fired in honour of the king. However, Cap- 
tain Barbara thought proper to send the male in the long 
boat, with orders to land a considerable distance below 
Pizzo, and to learn what was going on towards Monte- 
Leone, The long-boat doubled a small point to the 
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south of US, and entered into a bay, when we lost sight 
of it, and never heard more about boat or crew. 

Whilst our minds were thus wavering between hopes 
and fears of the success of the expedition, we saw several 
persons rushing from Pizzo towards the shore. Amongst 
them we distinguished a uniform, which seemed to me 
very like the king's. I then told Captain Barbara to 
send a boat on shore ; but he had none but the one he 
had sent away some hours before. He made signals to 
the other vessel, which was farther off, to send their's. 
They neither sent their boat nor answered the signal. 
Meanwhile the king, if it really was he, had got into a 
boat, and people were struggling round him. This con- 
fusion continued for some time, while Capt^n Barbara 
looked on the scene with his telescope, but neither said 
any thing nor gave any orders, I then told him that the 
king miglit be exposed to the greatest danger amidst the 
confusion, and that it was his duty to run his vessel as 
close to the land as possible, at the risk even of running 
on shore, that he might give assistance to the king in ease 
of need. 

Barbara said to me that what we saw on the shore was 
nothing ; that he had orders to keep off the land, and 
that he could not endanger his vessel by any movement 
of the kind. I still pressed him, but he told me sternly 
that he was master on board his own vessel, and then 
turned upon his heel. 

During this discussion the crowd I had seen on the 
shore had withdrawn towards Pizzo, and the greatest 
quiet had taken place. We remained in the bay tlie rest 
of the day and the following night. No boat came near 
UB, and our long-boat did not return from the coast, 
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where it had in all probability been seized; and we 
could leam nothing concerning what was going on on 
shore. 

Next day things remained in precisely the same 
filiation, I burned with impatience to learn wliat had 
become of the king of Naples ; and with regret that I 
had been unable to reach the shore at the moment I 
thought I saw him return to it. We were obliged to 
go farther off from the coast to avoid becoming sus- 
pected. 

We beat about in this painful and monotonous man* 
nerfor five long days, when we heard a number of shots 
fired on the coast, and conjectured that Murat was at- 
tacking his enemies, after collecting some troops ; but if 
he fought, we feh no doubt of his success ; or rather we 
thouglit that the shots we heard were fired to celebrate 
his victory. 

A mixture of joy and restless expectation succeeded 
our anxiety. We approached the shore to wait for the 
ofiicial account of the events we had been expecting. At 
the approach of night no news had yet arrived ; but at ten 
o'clock we hailed a small boat that was passing hear us, 
and the only man who was in it came on board, and we 
eagerly inquired of him if he had heard any iiewi. 
*' Nothing," replied he, witli the careless tone so common 
gmong the Neapolitans—" but by the bye, doyou know 
that Murat was sliot this afternoon ?" We looked at 
each other in silence, and were completely overwhelmed 
with the shock. We were so confounded at his words, 
that he was getting into his boat again before we thought' 
of detaining him, or of inquiring into the particulars of. 
the alleged catastrophe. 
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He told us that the king, after being repulsed from 
Monte-Leone, and fruitlessly endeavouring to embark 
again, had fallen into the hands of a body of custom- 
house officers, against whom he had fought with extraor- 
dinary courage : that the telegraph had transmitted to 
Naples the news of his arrest, and had brought back an 
order to try him by a court-martial, which condemned 
him without a moment's delay, *ith all the twenty- 
nine men who were along with him. They had then, he 
said, been shot immediately, according to the a1phabetj> 
cal order of their names, and without attention paid to 
rank or command. The king was the seventh who 
was shot. He gave, himself, the word of command to 
fire. 

The fisherman's boat liad long left us before we re- 
covered from the stupefaction we were thrown into; and 
we remained crowded together on the poop, overwhelmed 
with the weight of his story. 

Yet, we thought that the shots we had heard were no[ 
sufficiently numerous to persuade us that the twenty- 
nine men, who went with the king, were shot at the same 
time. This appearance of inconsistency between facts 
and the fisherman's story, led us to doubt the truth of 
what we had heard ; and then we would not believe at 
all in the king's misfortune ; we thought the best thing 
we could do was to wait near the shore during the nirfit, 
that we might ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
melancholy inteUigence. We had no boat, and had no 
means of sending any one on shore. The remainder of 
the night passed away very tediously, for we were burn- 
ing with impatience and anxiety. 

At day-light a boat came from the custom-house to 
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driver us to leave tlie coast. The officer who was sent 
to give us this notice, said to us with a melancholj tone* 
" You belong to Joachim's expedition ; I cannot help 
telling you that jou will be exposed lo the most inuni- 
nent danger if you remain near the coast. Besides, you 
c:an do nothing now, for the king is dead. Go away as 
quick as you can."" 

When we heard these words we saw at length the 
melancholy truth of what we had heard. The manner 
in which this officer spoke to us ibtimated that he was 
a' partisan of Joachim's, and we inquired of him concern- 
ing the events of the last few days. 

He informed us that the king was unexpectedly at- 
tacked near Monte-Leone, by Trentacapelli, a captain 
of gens d'armes, and attempted to storm the position the 
latter had taken ; hut that seven of his men were 
wounded and one killed, and he had been forced to 
retreat towards the shore. Crowds of the inhabitant* 
took arms against him the moment they saw him retreat- 
ing. When he reached the ehore at Pizzo he could not 
find his long-boat as he expected, but got into a boat 
and waa endeavouring to push off, when a crowd of 
people rushed upon him, and in spite of his powerful 
resistance, took him prisoner. The greater part of those 
wiio went with him were similarly overpowered. As 
soon as the king was taken to the fort, Captain Tren- 
tacapelli had the impertinence to reproach him with his 
enterprise, and ordered hini to be searched. But tlisse 
insults were, fcrtunately, not of long duration ; for 
General Nunziante arrived on the 8th at night, and took 
the direction of afiairs. He treated the king with the 
h3 
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respect due to an unfortunate prince, and allowed him 
to accept the offer of a Spaniard, the agent of the estates 
of the Duke de I'lnfantado, who engaged to procure him 
everything in his power. 

No news came from Naples for several days; at length 
on the evening of the I2ih, a telegraphic despatch was 
received, but owing to the slate of the weather, only the 
words, " Murai to be,'" could be decyphered. During 
the night a courier cnme with orders to try him by a 
court-martial ; and this was instantly done. 

Under the pretext of examining them separately, 
Generals Franceschetti and Natali, and then his valet, 
Armand, were removed from his presence. When the 
secretary of the court came, according to custom, to ask 
him his name and rank, the prisoner proudly replied, — 
" I am Joachim Napoleon, king of the Two Sicilies — go 
about your business !" — This was pronouncing sentence 
on himself. 

Whilst the court-martial was sitting, the canon Maa- 
dea, a pariiih priest, came to the gates of the fart. 
^Vhen admitted he said to the king, " Sire, this is the 
second time that I appear before you ; when your Mor 
jesty came to Pizzo, I asked you for a^sum of money to 
finish the cathedral, and you gave me more than I asked 
for. With a heart full of gratitude,! now offer you my 
assistance in time of need.'" 

The king then a^kcd for paper, and wrote to the 
queen and his children. He put a lock of his hair in the 
letter, and prepared himself for the execution of his 
sentence, which he underwent by himself at the door of 
his room, in the calmest and most dignified n 
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lii|d on his breast a portrdt of the queen, and said to 
l^he soldiers with a smile, ^^ Avoid the face : idm at the 
^eart.^' His body was buried without ceremony in that 
v^ry church of Pizzo, which he had restored by his 
m^ni^cence.* 

• See Note D 

i ■' ■ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



'1815— 1818— TRIED BY A COURT MABTIAL IK CORSICA. 

As soon as the custom-house officer left ub, Captatti 
Barbara n-ithout asking the consent of any one, set sail 
for Corsica. I saw this done with the most profound 
indifference. Nothing merely personal could affect me 
at such a moment, for I was completelv overwhelmed 
with the melancholy fate of Joachim. When he had 
spoken to me about the dangers of tlie enterprise, I had 
conceived that he might fall in battle ; but it never for 
a moment came into my mind, that he would be sacri- 
ficed in cold blood, by the orders of a sovereign, who had 
never suiFered the slightest personal injury from him. 

Meanwhile I thought of executing his orders. In 
presence of the captain and his mate, I burned the 
pacquet, which I once hoped to deliver into the hands 
of a lovely and beautiful woman, to whom I should 
have brought intelligence that she was to re-osceud the 
throne. I carefully preserved the other parcel given 
me by the king, with the intention of conveying it to his 
family. 

When I had fulfilled the duties imposed on me by 
the king of Naples, and paid a just tribute of grief to 
bis memory, I began to reflect upon my own situation. 
All my hopes had been once more dashed away, and I 
saw myself tlirown back for tlic rest of my life among 
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"tBe low^r rai^s of society ; to complete ray misfortune, 
in endeavouring to perform a duty called upon by 
humanity, and with my lionour unstained, I had reason to 
fear tliat I could not set foot on the soil of France with 
in]j)unity. Amidst the depression these painful reScctions 
threw me into, one all-powerful idea occupied my mind — 
I bitterly regretted that I had not been one of the twenty- 
nine gallant fellows who followed the king — perhaps I 
should have been killed, in fighting gloriously beside him, 
or by a fortunate effort have prevented his defeat, and 
changed the sceneof Monte-Leone. What difference there 
would then have been in my lot I And if hke them I had 
boen taken prisoner, and condemned to death, I should 
have died the death of a soldier, and worn the insignia 
of my rank. But now I had no home, and no means of 
Bubsisteuce abroad ! I knew not even what my mili- 
tary rank was, nor what my prospects would be afte^ 
this period of alann vras over. , 

These sad reflections occupied rae dunng the passage 
from Pizzo to Corsica, which we made in three days, 
and landed at Porto- Vecchio, on the eastern side of th^ 
ialand. I immediately purchased plain clothes, and 
knowing that I should want for nothing, as the king 
hftd given me six months pay before leaving Ajaccio, I 
advanced into the interior. On the same day I arrived 
at San Paolo, where I put up at a wretched inn, the 
only one the country could boast of. At iirst I com- 
plmaed uf an inflammation of the chest, which rendered 
it necessary for me to breathe the air rf the country; 
but inquiries were soon instituted concerning those who 
bad gone with Murat, and I was forced to tell my re^ 
situation to my hosts. They felt for me, and declared 
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that I might remain perfectly at my ease, fur I sbonld 
be lieyond all danger as long as 1 remained with them. 
I passed the remainder of the winter at San Paoin, dull 
enough; for I bad no news from my family, whomuit 
have been afflicted at my sudden disappearance, and 
dared not write them, for fear of discovering; the place 
of my retreat, and besides this the news 1 heard ^m 
France was verj- rare and incorrect. At the return 
of spring, Scalotti, tUe worthy Corsican in whose bouse 
I lodged, invited me to go with him, to spend some lime 
with his brother, who was the proprietor of a farm among 
the mountains, I joyfully accepted the invitation. 

I passed more than a year in this place, and had ercry 
day more reason to be satisfied with the hos^^itality of 
the Corsican. If these memoirs had not at the period 
they have now reached, assumed a historic^ hue, I 
migiit attempt to describe their courageous hospitaKty, 
one of the distinguishing features of the manners of the 
island: I should do justice to the energetic character' of 
the men, and the kind humanity and amiable feeling of 
the women, and should tell how often I forgot tlie sorrowf 
of ray situation in the charms of their conversaiionv i: 1 

Whilst I remained in the mountains, I liad o|:Jpnnj' 
tunities of seeing several persons who had been eng^^ed 
in Murat's expedition. They )iad returned sepavatiif- 
to Corsica, and several of them thought it necessary to 
live in a very secluded manner in the country, to avtud 
the consequences of having taken up arras. They came 
from all parts of Europe as to a place of rendezvous. 
Some came from the kingdom of Naples, where tb^ 
were not allowed to stay; others came from Sardinia, 
where the vessels that conveyed Murat's last expedttipB 
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Tiad put in when they were dispersed by a gale, and 1 
never again got eight of their consorts. The greater j 
part belonged to families in the island, who sent then | 
regularly everything they could need, that is, all but I 
news. The brave fellows adopted the mcxle of life of the ] 
Corsican mountaineers, and like them went out alwayi 1 
armed. 

Hunting was our chief amusement, and then we met I 
together, and talked of our past adventures and our | 
future prospects. It was in this way that I became I 
intimate with an officer of rank attached to the king's I 
staff. He soon saw what my real situation was, and I 
showed me a great deal of friendship, partly, he SEud, I 
because I had sacrificed more in his cause than the reatj I 
as I was not in his service previously. I related to him 
all the particulars of our escape from Toulon, and is 
return (for he had been attached to Joachim's person for 
many years) he gave me an account of the events that 
had brought about that prince''s downfall, and that laGt ■ 
campaign which has given rise to Buch a diversity <tf I 
opinion. ' I 

I lived like a mountaineer for more than a twelve- I 
month, but I began to be tired of this monotonous kind I 
of life, and felt great anxiety on account of the awkward" j 
situation in which I was placed by circumstances. la 
fact, no situation could be more painful, for I saw no end | 
to it, and in spite of the kindness of my hosts, and my 
own paramony, my means decreased in an alarming 
manner. I saw that I must decide at last, and that it 
would finally become dishonourable for a man of princi- 
ple to conceal himself like a malefactor. This idea in- 
stantly settled the matter in my own mind. At the 
V 3 



momenl they had not the sLghtest idea of my intenti'm, 
I bade farewell to the Scalotti family, who fruitleasly en- 
deavoured to detain me, and set out for Ajactio, with 
the consolatory reflection, that nothing worse could bap- 
pea to me tlian to be shot. 

Whilst I was travelling to my destination, I felt a load 
of anxiety removed from my mind by the resolution I had 
adopted, and it was almost with pleasure that I went, on 
my arrival, immediately to the commandant's, where, 
thanks to my unmilitary dress, I was at first received very 
politely. I instantly went to the point, told him who I was, 
and «1] that had happened to me aince I left Toulon. After 
reflecting for a moment, this oflicer, whose conduct to- 
wardsmchasalwaysbeencxemptary, said tome; '*! shall 
be obliged to send you to the fort, till I receive cffders 
from the minister of war, whom I shall instantly inform 
of your situation; but you may be assured that I shall 
not forget to speak favourably of you, as you hare come 
forward of your own accord," 

Dunng the twenty days that elapsed before the mi- 
nister of war's answer arrived, I was busy in preparing 
my defence, as I had no doubt that I should be tried 
by a court-martial, which actually met to try me for de- 
sertion and bearing arms in foreign countries. I knew 
but one individual among all the members who arni- 
posed the court. He was a captain, and had formerly 
been a harbinger in the 67th regiment, which was present 
with US at the siege of Stralsund. He knew me again, 
and I saw in his countenance an air of goodwill that 
Bcemed to me of good omen. When I had answered 
the questions put to me by the president, about my name, 
age, and place of birth, I felt some embarrassment in 
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~ihaitioiuog my rank ; a short discusxion took place, and I 
the secretary was ordered to put me down as a serjeanli j 
After my examination, I asked the favour of pleading 1 
my own cause, and siwwed to them that having met in -J 
ihe evening near Toulon, a general officer, who ordered j 
me to follow him, I thought it my duty to obey ; — I had I 
firalwrked with him, and had been taken to Corsic% 1 
scarcely knowing whither 1 was going; it was there j 
only that I learned that tins officer was the ex-king of J 
Naples ; and amidst the important politicai struggles iQ 1 
which Tve were engaged, I could not think otherwise | 
than that he acted for the interests of legitimacy, ia 1 
whose cause he was engaged the year before ; and, final]jr» ' 
that it had never entered into my mind to engage in 
foreign service, and that I had never belonged to any 
corps. 

This defence, it will be seen, was not strictly conform- 
able to truth ; but, in fact, I had no right to accuse my- 
self; and if I had yielded to a feeling of humanity, or 
to the brilliant prospects that were offered to me, the 
reader has already feen how very difTcrent my intentions 
were from being hostile to the new government that had 
been established in France. 

No witnesses were called, and yet the court deliberated 
a long time ; but I was called in at last, and confess that. 
I was not without dread of the result I was declared 
not guilty by three votes out of seven, so that I had but 
a bare chance of acquittal. The president admonished 
me in a way that was by no means severe, hut which I 
^ll more than if I had been condemned, and concluded 
f ordering me to be sent to my regiment. But what | 
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was my ref^niGHt, and where was it quartered ? I asked 
the president, but he knew nothing about it ; 1 was lei- 
ferred to the genera!, and he knew not what to aaj ; and 
intruth it wae not an easy matter, amidst the general 
breaking up of the army, to tell what my regiment was; 
I knew very well they would find one out for me, but 
what rank was I to hold in it ? It was evident that the 
captain appointed by a fugitive king would not retfflw 
his rank in thu French army ; but would not the enstgir 
promoted by Napoleon in person, at the battle of Boro- 
dino, at last obtain the rank he had so long gaiued f 

Whilst I sent forward my claims to this rank, the 
military governor ordered me to enter as a Serjeant into 
the departeraental legion which was then in Corsica. In 
a short time it was sent to France, and employed to gar- 
rison various places. When the new organisation of the 
army was accomplished, I still received no answer to' 
my numerous petitions. 

The legion landed at Toulon, on their arrival from 
Corsica. After the sufferings I had lately been exposed 
to, I thought my feelings completely blunted, but I had' 
a painful proof of the reverse, when I learned that my" 
worthy father had died a fortnight before, in cunsb^- 
quence of a cold he had caught in shooting quails axLes 
Sablelles. I had cherished the hope of forgetting for a 
short period, in his society, the misfortunes to which' I 
had been exposed for the last two years. This painful 
loss took from me the only friend who could understand . 
my feelings, and renewed the sorrow I had felt at the 
loss of my mother. My brother Peter had disposed of 
bis business, and lived in the country ; and I did not 
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from him the consolatory attentions I expec: 
In fact, I could open my inind lo no one except my kind' I 
sister Henrietta. 

I have not mentioned the regiment which I entered in 
1806, though it has often been lionourably mentioned in 
our military annals. Neither shall I give the name of 
Uie regiment which I entered after the dishanding of the 
departeniental legions; the Memoirs I am giving are 
personal, and I have no right to extend to others the 
responsibility of the facta I relate. 

I led for several years an insipid garrison life, and J 
marched over part of the south of France. 1 had at , 
first made every efibrt to obtain the rank of ensign, for-' 
merly bestowed on me, but my petitions had led to no- 
thing but dispute. As if my rank had not been acquired' ' 
on the field of battle, and I was petitioning for a favour, 
I was asked what claims I had to be made an officer,'- 
and was told of my conduct at Toulon, and my voyaf 
to Corsica, as though a good action performed in 1815 | 
could prevent me from gaining a commission three yearsH 
before. After harassing myself with writing letters, me- 
morials, and petitions, I at length gave up the idea of 
soliciting any farther, and consoled myself with the 
tliought of obtaining my discharge at the end of my five 
years' service. 

There was a profound peace with foreign nations, but 
there was always great alarm in the inlcrior; troop* 
were continually sent on to the frontiers, and the moment 
thev were sent away from any central point alarm broke 
forth again. From lime to time reports of war weie 
spread through the army, and I, as credulous and full 
of my favourite idea as ever, thought that I might again 
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conquer, before the termination of my military career, 
tliat commission I had so loug and so ardundy denred. 
But, alas! bow difierent vm this hope front what we 
should have formed in former days ! That commisuon, 
wliich I had so long considered as merely the first step 
towards the ohtainment of honours and glory, I now coD- 
»der as the linal object of my ambition, as a haven of 
rest, the period at w hich it was my duty to leave my 
colours with honour. I no longer called upon fortune 
for its favours, but merely a situation suitable to my time 
of life, tny services, and my experience. 

In 1821, the yellow fever at Barcelona, led to the 
formation of a sanilary cordon in the Pyrenees ; but tlris 
I shall have occasion to notice in the sequel. In the 
beginning of 1822, the troops were set in motion more 
than ever, and it was observed that a great many tegi- 
ments were sent from their garrisons to the frontiefs- 
We were in Dauphiny in March ; in May we marched 
down to Toulon, and I had the happiness of again see- 
ing my native place. 

But I do not wish to tire the reader by relating all 
that I saw at this period. It may be easily imagined 
that after the events I had witnessed for some years past, 
I was no longer the same soldier as I was at Stralsund 
and Wagram. At this time what I saw left a more 
durable impression on my mind, and had a necessary 
effect upon my conduct. I studied mankind at my ex- 
pence ; but what benefit did I ever derive from all this 
study, these comparisons of the present with the past? 
Nothing : my whole life has been spent in expj 
in hope deferred ; and after many a turn I \ 
reached pretty nearly the point from wliic 
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■ A word, if posterity could interest themselves about 
the fortunes of a serjeant, they would say of me what can 
be said of very few of my brothers in arms, and what 
can be said of but one solitary general. 

This personage I had often seen at diiferent places, 
and I met him at Toulon in 1822, on his return from 
Languedoc. As his story is not very long, I may be 
allowed to mention it here : — 

The llevolution found him a major-general, and he ! 
Wfifi still a major-general at the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. During these twenty years of prodigies, in which ' 
aerjeants became kings, he had not advanced a step, not 1 
mounted a single notch in the ladder of ambition ; hit i 
motionless stupidity amidst the whirlwind which gave | 
rise to so many exploits and such distinguished rewards, . 
would not allow him to be noticed sufficiently to merit 
even a removal. He was allowed to enjoy his pay at 
his ease far from the theatre of war, and to shew himself 
off at some reviews in the provinces. It was in one of 
those places that the only exploit he was ever known to 
have performed is said to have occurred. At the head 
(rfa company of grenadiers and a troop of g-ew* (Tarmes, 
he sprung sword in hand into the pit of the theatre to 
fight some students who were hissing an actress, and by 
this brilliant act of valour was so fortunate as to restore 
the silence and quiet which had been troubled for more 
than tlie space of a quarter of an hour. 

The historians who will one day examine into the me- 
jBmoirs of our time, will imagine they have discovered an 
1 omission, when, among so many names re- 
d for their exploits, they will find a name of rank 
moanied by a single deed of glory. They will 
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then say : '^ this was perhaps the individual whom a 
contemporary author, the trustworthy Guillemard, 
meant to point out, but unfortunately he has not 
thought proper to name him, for some reason we are 
unacquainted with.*^ To illustrate the matter £Eulher, 
I shall tell them that this gallant fellow must have had 
many heavy sins weighing on his conscience ; for I have 
seen him in all the splendour of his uniform, with an 
enormous prayer book under his arm, groaning and 
striking his breast, and roaripg out most d^voutly^ ff^a 
culpa^ wl^ile listening to the sermons of the Abb^ ^pyop, 
wxeipentance. .k; 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Were I writing anjthing but mere memoirs of my 
life, I Bhouid gladly take advantage of the want of im* 
portaiit incidents to describe circumstantially the aspect- 
which France presented at this period. It truly offered 
a most curious and interesting sight. In the lime of the 
empire I had merely marched through it during a space 
of ten years, and yet I saw that my countrymen looked 
forward to the close of the war as a happy period that 
would alSow them to display their industry and com- 
merce. After terrible disasters the war had ceased at 
last, and the future prospects of France were changed by 
the overthrow of its supremacy ; but peace soon restored 
its energies, and it was soon urged forward on all adcB 
by a most extraordinary activity. 

As its career was not yet firmly laid down, it rushed 
with ardour towards every unbeaten path ; and its future 
prosperity would have appeared to me to be infallible, 
had the nation been as powerful abroad as it was rich 
and productive at home; but its political position seemed 
to me totally inadequate to its proper rank. In foreign 
countries, the nations who had lately adopted the con- 
Blitutional regime, instead of being considered as its 
natural allies, were almost regarded as its 
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home, the echo of the cries for liberty that came irom 
the south and west of Europe, gave an iU-titned alarm 
to some, and routted in others recallet:tions of past times 
and hopes that had long been slumbering in otdivion. 

Amidst these feehngs, people's minds became alarmed 
in various parts of the interior. The terror of some 
cowardly friends of the new government, and the itloon- 
siderate zeal of others, had found criminality in the 
recollection of the past, and rebellion in the language of 
remonstrance. They accused men of forming revclu- 
tionary plans, while they were merUy discontented. 
General uneasiness and alarm prevailed; and it may be 
that some men may have been rendered desperate by the 
per>^ecution they suffered for their opinions, and have 
dreamed of a system by which they would not be 
neglected. In fact, the last expiring shocks of society, 
in passing from an old to a new state of things, sbU 
agitated the community. 

On such an occasion it was natural that fiome indi- 
viduals, exasperated by tlie disappointment of theii 
hopes, or by having sneered actual oppression, and gtk 
verned by a feeling of duty which sometimes leads men 
strangely astray in political conflicts, should give them- 
selves up conscientiously to the performance of acts 
which in the then state of affairs were really crimiiial. 

Whilst I was at Toulon, at the beginning of the year 
18!t% I had the misfortune to witness an event which 
these passions had given rise to, and which bore the 
stamp of them in its most minute partiuulars. 

A report was spread that an officer had been arrested 
at Toulon, for having conspired to destroy the king's 
){overnment ; and that other persons were put in pri^Q 
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imiiiGdiately afterwards, and would be speedily brought 
to trial, I felt no surprise when I heard the news ; for 
if on one hand I saw the ]]olitical violence that governed 
inen'B minds and made them believe in any report, how- 
ever absurd, I saw on the other a great probability that 
at such a moment similar plans might have be 
formed. 

The government had committed various blunders, not i 
perhaps of ranch importance in themselves, but quite 
sufficient to urge its enemies to a furious opposition. 
Such a contei^t ' ,^ould necessarily lead to violence and 
confusion; and in a crisis like this I thought it not un* 
likely that the real importance of events would be greatly 
exaggerated by misapplied zeal. 

At any rate we have often seen in our civil commci. 
tions the different branches of government giving events 
k fictitious importance, and acting as if the very exist- 
ence of the government depended on some trifling strug- 
gle, just as the soldier considers the capture of the bat- 
tery before him as the decision of a battle. How can 
men in those circumstances refrain from that violence' ■ 
and exaggeration, which holds moderation to be high" 
treason, or spreads a feeling of ill-will among the people 
that betrays them into violence, instead of foUoftiog the ' 
peaceful path pointed out by the laws.^ 

Genera! attention was anxiou^y fixed upon the trial 
I allude to ; which reminded the inhabitants of one that 
had taken place at Toulon in 1819, of Bome persons 
accused of a similar offence. Tlie pleadings that lake 
place at a criminal trial, which so powerfully affect the 
multitude, and always attract their presence, have always 
had a painful effect upon my mind. I know notliing 
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more afflicting than to see an unfortunate being placed 
before his judges, who may be prejudiced against him 
by the nature of ihe ofi'ence, and the ruUng opinion of 
the day, and before an audience fond of strong emotiooE, 
and who often desire to see the prisoner's situation more 
desperate, that they may be more strongly affected. 

1 had myself but lately escaped from one of thoee 
terrible trials, in which the honour and liberty of a men 
depend upon a quarter of an hour's dt' liberation ; and 
though the result of my examination had been favourable, 
I had not been less powerfully affected by the conse* 
qucnccs it might have brought upon me, if those who 
were to decide my fate had not thought of the force of 
controllin<r circumstances, und the pardonable zeal of an 
old soldier in favour of his old commander. This or- 
cumstance had at first determined me not to go to the 
trial of Valle ; but when it came near its close, and I was 
informed that the prisoner was a young officer, whose 
language, tone, and appearance, presented a most ex- 
traordinary aspect, I felt a great desire to see him, and 
went to the court on the day before, and the same day 
that his sentence was pronounced. 

I shall not enter upon the circumstances of the trial 
nor the causes that led to it, though the provincial 
journals gave them in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner. Yet the particulars that took place at the trial, 
such even as they were given in the public journals, are 
sufficient to prove one important fact : but Jhis period of 
history would not be accurately described, were we not 
to show the real character of the men who brought about 
certain events, or who shone among the front ranks of 
combatants. Private memoirs can alone make amends 
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for the omissions of history, for they alone can describe 
a host of minute particulars despised by the former, 
but which after all show the real features of men and 
measures. 

I was not acquainted ivith the particulars of thiaafFair, 
so that I could neither judge of its importance, the 
merit of the defence offered, nor the degree of truth there 
might be in the charges of his accusers. The prisoner, 
Fidfle-Armand Valle, seemed to be about thirty-two 
years of age; hi^ countenance was handsome and manly; 
his language indicated a mind of strong conception, but 
the style was not altogether appropriate to the dignity 
of his demeanour. His defence reminded the court that 
in the retreat from Moscow, he was the only man in his 
regiment who succeeded in saving his horse and arms; 
and this extraordinary act of courage, when every one 
else was rendered perfectly powerless and improvident 
through cold and hunger, had caused him to be raised 
to the rank of captain. It stated farther, that he had 
been decorated with the star of the brave for an act of 
heroism, and that lie had received seventeen wounds in 
the service of his country. 

Valle paid little attention to the suspicious circum- 
Btances that were urged against his innocence. He 
seemed not to dread their influence. Though accused of 
a regular conspiracy to overthrow the government, and 
though the agents of the crown made every effort to 
prove that such a plot existed, he seemed never to think 
for a moment that such an tdea could enter the mind of 
the jury. In fact, the evidence seemed to me to be far 
from conclusive, and the second charge of engaging peo- 
ple to enter into a secret association for revolutionary 



purposes, was not supported by the evidence of any in- 
dividual who had ever been a member of such body. I 
asked those who liad been present during the whole of 
the proceedings, wliat tiiej thought of the result ; bat 
they generally believed that Valle would be acquitted, 
though I heard some fanatical scoundrels assert, that in 
a case like this suspicions were as good as proofs. 

Valle seemed sure of gaining his cause, and exatnined 
all the charges with the utmost boldness, and seemed to 
feel happy in finding an opportunity of boasting of his 
independent principles. He did not pretend to conceal 
his attachment to an order of things that was no more. 

However, as the time approached when the sentence 
of the court was to be delivered, the trial assumed greater 
solemnity ; while Valle, full of blind confidence, seemed 
pleased with the idea of acting a part in history ; but the 
scene became appallbig when the clerk read with a 
trembling voice the sentence that condemned Vall^ to 
death. Amidst the cries of surprise which a much more 
lenient sentence drew from one of his fellow prisoners, 
Vall6 continued calm and serene; a smile played on his 
lips; like Lav alette, he said, — " It's a thunderbolt !"— 
" fie silent i" he then said to one of his companions, who 
was bewailing his lot ; " I am condemned to die, and 
say nothing. I would give the order to fire, if neow. 
sary." 

I had no idea that the trial would have ended thoa; 
and the opinion of the jury must have been formed in a 
very different manner from mine — perhaps, because they 
had cognizance of facts I knew nothing of. From that 
moment Valle seemed powerfully affected by the import- 
ant scene of which he was the chief actor, and rose at 
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once to a height of bold and impetuous eloquence, such 
as he had been described to possess in the indtctnifnt ; 
and he was now wrought up to a pit<;h of zeal and en- 
thusiasm that remained with him to the last. He de- 
clared his innocence, and said that he was the victim of 
men who wished to accomplish the slavery of their coun- 
try. He bitterly reproached the judge and jury for 
their conduct. " I certainly did not expect to be the 
consecrated victim," he then observed ; " but I shall die 
worthy of the cause for which I am sacrificed. It is not 
a criminal that you wish to punish in my person, hut aa 
apostle of the ideas of liberty and equality. You knov 
your real objects. But what avails it to kill one man, 
since liberty is immortal ? In spite of judges and exe- 
cutioners, it will flourish afresh on the soil sprinkled 
with my blood, as religion sprung up anew from the 
tombs of the martyrs !" He then chaunted some Unes of 
a patriotic hymn. 

My attention was intensely directed upon the prisoner, 
whose situation now became more and more interesting. 
ITie court wished to keep him silent, and he was inter- 
rupted by the united efforts of the judge, the counsel, 
and the gens d'armes. This restraint excited his indig- 
nation ; and when they talked to liim of the obedience 
due to the laws, he burst forth into a torrent of invec- 
tive. 

According to the usual practice on such occasions, the 
order he wore was to be snatched off his breast ; but 
when the judge gave orders for this purpose, Valle rose, 
and said, " This part of the sentence is more painful to 
me than death. Who dare raise his sacrilegious hand 
against the ribbon that I have honourably mcq in fight- 
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tug the battles of my country— that ribbon wbicb 
your soldiers sdtited tbr the last time as I enlt^retl thi:se 
walU? I alone have a right to touch it !' He then ture 
the decoration from his breast, crumbled it togethn ifl 
fais hands, and swallowed it with this exclamatioD,-- 
" That order, which the enemy even respeett-d, is qow 
safe from insult. No! my honour is unstained— my 
name is inscribed on the pillar erected in honour of ilie 
brave. I die innoci'ni !" 

This heart-ren d in <f scene closed nl last; it tilled ue 
with (he most painful enioiions. I wislied to drive it 
from my mind ; but how can one era^e from the sh>- 
niory tilings that have made so powerful an impresaieo? 
It was impossible not to learn one important JessuD froin 
this scene, to see the fatal consequences that are pro- 
duced by the violence of party spirit. Those who from 
prejudice feel no pity for thevictimsof cmninal lBW,,caa 
scarcely, if they reflect at all upon the matter, refrain 
from sympathising with those who are condemned iur 
political subjects; for whether guilty or not, they alwayf 
interest the public mind, because they almost iavariably 
die un dishonoured. ' , 

lu the course of a few weeks the legal sieps adopted 
after Valla's condemnation were terminated ; and- ^e 
learned one evening that our company, along with nearly 
the whole of the garrison, was to be present at the exe- 
cution, which was to lake place next day, the lOth of 
June. We were sent to the prison to escort Valle early 
in the morning, and he left it at twelve o'clock. 

When he came out his countenance glistened witji 
entliusiiism ; his dress displayed a sort of martial fopppry; 
]us cloak was llirown gracefully over his should^Sj .jjjg 
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■ 4bi1ar of his shin was thfown back, and left his bos 
bare, and his hair was carefully cut. He marcliecl f 
ward with a firm step, and Icxiked stedfostiy upon I 
crowd. Two of our officers, who saw with sorrow one of 
their companions about to die on the scaffold, went up 
to him and said, — " Valle, die like a hero !"— " Be not 
afraid," he replied, with a smile on his countenance ; " £ 
shall not dishonour my brothers in arms— the innocent 
/ear not death 1" 

The drams beat ; he walked forward with a command- 
ing look, and universal silence prevailed around him. 
Some women began crying when they saw him, so young 
and handsome, marching on to death. " Weep not for 
me," he said to them; " I die for my country !" A 
little fariher on, a woman was taking away her son from 
the hight, when he said to her, " Let him come near — 
let him see how the brave die. It may be a useful lesson 
to him in future life." He seveia! times addressed the 
crowd, and invited them to come and see him die, in the 
same tone he wou^ld have asked them to come and dine 
with him. 

About half way to the scaffold the troops halted cm 
some occasion, and Valle marked the military step just 
as if he had been at the head of his company. He wai 
opposite to a coffee-house, and asked for something to 
drink. The man who brought the glass trembled on 
presenting it. " Be calm," said he to him; "do as I 
do." He took three separate draughts, exclaiming at 
the first, " To France !" At the second, " To the 
hrave!" And at the third, "To God!" 

He would not submit to any religious ceremony, but 
conversed politely with the priests who came to visit him, 
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and who likewise went with him to tlie scoffijldi :t!8£ 
they had no occasion to support liis courage. 

The scaiTold was erected In a small square in Front of 
the gale of Italy. When Valle turned the corner of the 
street he perceived it, smiled, and hurried forward. He 
wi^ed to address the multitude, but was prevented by 
the beating of drums and the executioners. What be. 
said is not known, except tliat he requested the execu- 
tioiier not to show his head after it fell. 

Very few people could reach the square where the 
execution took place, or get into the neighbouring houses. 
The square, and all the streets and passages that led to 
it, were nearly filled I>y the troops. The rest of the 
spectators wei^e chiefly country people ; for the inhabi- 
tants of Toulon were too afflicted at Vatle's fate to go to 
see him executed. 

This dreadful scene shocked us all. Alilitary men 
smile at the fire of musketry, but feel degraded by 
the scaffold. The law that altered the former military 
punishment, has doubled the severity inflicted upon the 
stddier. 

The last moments of Valle were all distinguished by 
that energy and enthusiasm he could only have derived 
from a profound conviction of his innocence, or from the 
influence of political fanaticism. Neither Sand, nor the 
young man who attempted tu assassinate Napoleon in 
Germany, in 1809, were to be compared to iiim ; for 
though animated by similar zeal, the former avowed cri- 
minal plans, while die latter indignantly denied every 
charge made against him, and held himself out as the 
victim of party spirit. Like them, he displayed tbesame 
self-devotion, the same desire of obtaining wiiat he called 
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itiartyrdom. If he were innocent, he was the victim of 
great injustice, and his heroism deserving of our pity and 
^nditation. If he were guilty, he knew at least how to 
cK*^ tion6urably for the cause he had espoused ; and in 
l3tAk age of words, where interest and selfish feelings are 
tlbe guides of political faith, he forms an anomaly sufB- 
d^fly I'emarkable to be recorded, without considering 
to what party he belonged. 
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1822-ISQ3— SPANISH WAR — KECEIVP. MV DISCK 


AnQE,.%au 



We left Toulon in the beginning of July, 1892, and 
marched to take up positions at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
as part of the army of observation that had been lately 
formed. 

Our object was no longer to preserve France from the 
contagion that afflicted Barcelona, but to prevent the civil 
war that was going on in Catalonia and Navarre &bin 
spreading disorder to onr side of the frontiers. Precau- 
tions increased the more that the Constitutionalists de- 
feated the Absolutists ; and, in fact, the letter would \a 
all probability have been completely annihilated had they 
not been able to find an inviolable shelter in the French 
territory. They came to us in bands, all covered y/iiii 
filth and rags, and then soon took flight again Sir 
Spain, whence they were driven back by new defeats 
behind our lines. 

We remained quiet spectators of the contest, wLicn 
never would have been doubtful for a single momait^had 
both sides been left to their own resources, particularly 
since French and foreign refugees, quartered in the 
frontier towns, had been formed into regiments, and liad 
marched against the ftKlioua. The malcontents of Bls- 
cay and Navarre had been exterminated in a short time; 
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hul in Catalonia, on tlie other hand, Mina, in spite of hia 
renown, had obtained but very doubtful successes, partly 
because he had not yet armed the French emigrants, 
and partly because it was against that province that most 
of the factious Spaniards concealed in our territory made 
their attacks. 

Whilst our battalion was at the mouth of one of the 
passes that leads into the valley of Andore, and our com- 
pany in advance of Hospitalet, where our troops suffered 
greatly from the wind and the cold, several members of 
the Regency of Urgel, and the famous Trappist, passed 
the frontiers on their return to Spain. Every one of 
these men engaged our warmest curiosity, and the young 
soldiers laughed heartily at the Trappist's singular dress. 
One of our companions, the only soldier but myself who 
had been engaged in the fornaer war, restrained their 
gaiety by informing them that these very monks, so ri- 
diculous in appearance, were the best hands in Spain in 
uang the poignard, and Iiad done more injury to the 
Trench army than all the rest of the nation put together. 
*' But," he added, with a smile, "they were then our 
enemies, and now we are their protectors." " Yes," 
said a young soldier, " but have not the Constitution- 
alists got monks among them also?" "No," " Well, 
said I, " they are very wrong ; they should have brought 
fanaticism to oppose fanaticism ; this is one of their bad 
arrangements, and it is far from being the only one." 

One of the men of the Army of the Faith, who tlien 
attracted the curiosity of our troops more than any other, 
was Besaieres ; this was because he was a Frenchman, 
because he was said to be General Bessieres, or his ■ 
or at any rate an oflicer, the mo^t extraordinary t 
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had happened ; in fact, it was very difHcalt ts iteU pK- 
cisely what he was. I afterwards Itamed that be bad 
been a servant U> General M . . . . M . . . ., whom he 
attempted to rob and murder, but through mistake be 
killed his secretary instead, and then ran off to Sptun, 
where, after tlie Japse of years, he became a freemason, 
hut was seized, tried, and condemned to death for con- 
spiring tu restore the Cunotitution. His life wae 6av«d 
in consequence of some popular insurrection that took 
place, and he was sent to the cattle of Figu^ras ; ia mov- 
ing about from one prison to anotlicr he became a «»■ 
vert to the cause of royalism ; and had since, particu''. 
lariy at Madrid, supported the king's cause with as 
great violence as he had formerly defended the cause of 
the Constitution. He now shone forth as a martyr of 
fidehty, supported more by his audacity than by ibe 
confidence of his own party, and indebted for his popu- 
larity solely to the well-known hatred of the Constitu- 
tionalists against htm, the only title among the Spanish 
royali.«ts that could obtain from them any respect to a 
foreigner, 

Meanwhile, amidst the daily contests of the factioua 
and the ConstituiionalisiH, the Army of Observation as- 
sumed a til reatening attitude, and it became evident that 
war would soon break out. The appearance of the 
army then underwent a change, and we really became 
soldiers. 

We calculated among ourselves the enemy who were 
to be opposed to us, our auxiliaries, and the obstacles 
we had to surmount- Those amongst us who had beea 
engaged in the grand war told their companions all that 
Iiad been done in it. These particulars formed the sub- 
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jecC of all our conversations. They wore not very eatis- 
factory, it is true ; and it was, perhaps, for that reason 
that almost all the old soldiers were removed from their 
regiments at this lime. I was so fortunate as not to be 
included in this arrangement. 

After talking about all the circumstances that occurred 
during the grand war, we inquired with a half concealed 
feeling of interest about those countrymen ofourswhoni 
misfortflne or discontent had transplanted into the ser- 
vice of the Constitutionalists. They were pitied for 
their ill fortune rather than blamed for their folly. In 
party quarrels it is difficult to say where duty Ees. 
These refugees were the objects of our curiosity, as the 
bands of the Faith were of our contempt. But we could 
obtain very little information concerning their situa^ 
tion. 

Several divisions of the army were already formed iu 
the beginning of 1(423. Our regiment formed pan of 
the 4th corps, commanded by Marshal Moncey, and 
destined to act against Catalonia. 

We daily expected orders to cross the frontiers, but 
the Spaniards did not believe that war was approaching 
them. Their troops that were in tiie neighbourhood of 
our advanced poets constantly told us that it would not 
take place ; and when we marched into their territory 
abou!: the middle of April, they retreated in the greatest 
confusion, with the usual exclamation, " iVo' imporUf^ — 
a consolatory saying, which Spanish pride applies to every 
thing, indiscriminately. It appears that General Milan^ 
had no idea of our movement, for ho immediately 
abandoned the positions he held on the frontiers, and re- 
, tired in the utmost disorder. Our young men became 
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animated at auch a sight ; they seemed to tbink tbat the; 
liad fought and cotK|uercd, because tliey saw tlie enemj 
running away ; but our old soIdterB did not feel the Ban)e 
coufidence, for they were afraid that this hasty flight 
concealed some snare laid for us, and recommended their 
companions to be prudent and circumspect ; for oJKe, 
however, the inexperienced were right, and during the 
course of this war circum stances constantly gave tlie he 
to experience, and overturned the usual calculations of 
ordinary warfare. 

Out march waa equally rapid with the retreat or the 
Spaniards. The fortress of Figueras waa ^>eeaily .in- 
vested ; and after many marches and counter-mardies in 
pursuit of the Spanish generals Milans and Mlna, w« 
occupied tlie positions of Bessala and the town of Gero- 
na, the high roads tliat lead to Hostelrick and Granol- 
lers, and finally, on the 22d of May, we took possession 
of Mataro. 

W^e had been in possession of this place for two den's, 
yfhea Milans left his camp at Saint Andre, and ad- 
vanced during the night with three thousand men to at- 
tack ua by surprise. At two oclock in the morning the 
advanced guard, commanded by Lloberas, entered some 
of the Blreeis of Mataro by the road of Barcelona, Wjhnst 
Milans in person went round the place silently for me 
purpose of entering by the gate of Granollers. But vr^e 
were prepared for the attack, and Milans had sca^wly 
come up to our advanced posts before he heard Lloberas 
sounding his retreat. We were in strong force, and as 
the Spaniards intended asurprise, they speedily retreated. 
We crossed the Uttle river of Argenton as quick as them, 
and pursued them in the dark. Our columns followed 
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the, bed of the stream, which was dry, and the cavalry 
Satiopped to the foot of the hills to cut off their retreafc 
At' day ligKl we perceived the regiment of Cordova be- 
fqre us, but it was not without a strong fueling of regr^ 
and sorrow that we perceived the Italian Liberal re^ | 
mcnt near, and some men retreating with the uniforitf 
<^the old imperial guard. 

(Whilst we charg'jd the rear companies of the regimertT 
of Cordova, the Imlians made so well timed a niovemcii^ ' 
on our right, that they cut down the front ranks of oijf 
c(jni[)any. Whilst I was bringing the company iniii 
cltBC file, I was separated from the main body along 
with a few men. We made as obstinate a resistance & 
if we had been supiwrted by the whole strength of (tii \ 
battalion. Two of mv companions were killed besiJtf 
ine, my arm was wounded by the thrust of a bayont't,' 
and my gun fell from my hands; in spite of all my fe- 
sistance I was carried off, along with the three soldiers, by 
a body of the enemy who were retreating. 

I was once more a prisoner ! I had formerly been so 
nearly on the same spot, and might, without cowardice, 
feel some alarm for my fate when in the hands of men 
governed by such violent passions, had I not more ho- 
nourable reasons for being afflicted. An old soldier like 
me falls into the enemy's hands almost at the first shot ! 
Three different times in my life a similar event had 
thrown me back iuto the crowd from which 1 was on the 
pcnnt of elevating myself. A fourth time, after eighteen 
years' service, when favours are no longer exclusively 
reserved for the old and expeiienced, I am going to be 
thrown backfor ever, beyond the line of promotion. All 
iny efforts and iuteUigence, and even, perhaps, talents 
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superior to thu cmninon run uf ni)ii-cotiiniissione(\ officers, 
were of no avail a;rsinst tlie strokes of chance ; >ioc£ 
1805 my life had been nothing but a aeries of well- 
founded hopes, all scattered by a breath of wiod- It 
was not enough that I was condemned to the drudgery 
of ibe service aJuce t!ie peace, but must at the iirst ray 
of hope and promotion a^in become a prisoner of Far. 
I knew not even how long I might he a captive, for HWflJ 
of my unfortunate companions had been ten ye«rB un 
board the English guard-sliips. Such melancholy re- 
flections rendered me desperate, and had I not been 
deprived of my sabre, I should have speedily put an end 
to ray sorrows by running myself through the body. 

The Italians who took me, carried me off along witli 
them. When the rapid marcli we made, and more ma- 
ture reflection, hat! somewhat dissipated my sorrow, I 
began to pay some attention to the movements of the 
two armies. Tlie enemy retreated from one poKilion 1o 
another, and were strongly pursued by the French. I 
sliould have been happy had one of their balls struck we 
to the earth. 

A man who has been in the army ten years during the 
imperial sway, knows a little of all languages. I entered 
into conversation with an Italian non-commlssioBed 
officer. He eagerly informed me that I was ia perfect 
safety, and ran no risk of suffering tlie treatment we 
were exposed to during the grand war, when we were so 
unfortunate as to be taken prisoners. I had not fallen 
into the hands of a guerilla; and the fury of the Spa- 
niards was no longer directed against foregners, but 
Kolely agmnst their countrymen of the opposite side, 
whom they put to the sword without niercy. 
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"T wa-i mken from village to village till we reached the' 
neighbourhood of Manrcsa, and put into a sort of fort 
along with some Frenchmen. The day after our arrival 
we were visited by some French refugees, who came to 
inquire into our wants, and to offer us their services. Wu 
told them our names. The same evening I saw, with 
equal surprise and pleasure, Serjeant-Major Ricaud, witlv 
whom I had escaped from Cabrera. He had on thi | 
uniform of the old imperial guard, and had left FranoC J 
in consequence of a quarrel with his captain. We throul J 
ourselven into each others arms ; and I know not how ilt J 
was, but we were more affected tlian if we had met iiii J 
any other situation. 

" My dear fellow," said Ricaud to me, after the first- , 
burst of joy was over, " you will no longer be a prisoner,' j 
but will be inwjrporated in the battalion of refugees."' 
" What I you force prisoners to enter your service P"-^ I 
" No, Robert, we have no right to do so ; but they may* I 
recover their liberty by entering into the battalion."— 
" But I do not wish to enter into the service of Spain." 
— " And do you think that we are serving Spain ? Look 
at this uniform. Conie, you know that though I am no 
more than a aerjeant, I have formed a just opinion of 
events; and if my wont of prudence has prevented me 
from being promoted, it was not because 1 knew less than 
tiiose who commanded us. Come, listen to me, an^ 
judge for yourself." 

His narrative was long. I learned things that greatly 
surprised me, and which would probably surprise the' 
reader much more, though related long after they occur- 
red; but I cannot and ought not to tell them here. 
Some facts should not be published till ten years nflei 
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their occurrence. At some future period, if these Me- 
inoirsare favourably received Ity tlie public, i sliall give 
a Suppteuicnt, exclusively devoted to the state of Spain 
ia 182S. I shttU endeavour to show in it all ihat I 
learned ihec and afterwards, concerning the fore'^ n- 
fugeeg, whose story is so eventful and interesting j, ft^ 
also concerning the secret societiea of the country ii but 
as the greater part of theac facts necessarily raquira Very 
full polilical iUustrations, aod I am indebted to Bicond 
for ihcm, it will not be thought wrong for raenot to talve 
upon myself the responsibility of thdr pubiicatioo. 

When my friend had concluded his narrative, I said 

to him, " My friend, I cannot yield to your ret^ieat. 1 

have long ago learned, in the words of the old 'K>ag, 

' that a good soldier must su^cr injustice without txui' 

plaint." I cannot enter into the hatialion. I will Deter 

consent to imitate those emigraois who have boroe ant>>i 

against their country." I ., , 

" But I know that you have suffered great injusticttJ; 

" At every period of my life." iL>io> 

" That you love your native country." .t, t,nil 

" Above all things," ,,i ,,j ],, 

" Thai at the remembrance of French glor^t, aodutke 

sight of my uniform ." \, irn„, 

" Tears would come into my eyes ; but my judgment 
restrains the impulse of my heart." 
" Come, be one of us ?" 



" 1 would 



jom you 



were it necessary, ©nly 



to die; but 1 will not fight except under the culoWs.of 

France.'' t,,!^ 

" Is that your last word ?" .; juf 

" It must be the invariable rule of my conduct.'' ,r» 
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- Ricaud left me with tears io his eyes. 

I saw him every day during the time he remained 
liere ; but he never mentioned the subject again. I even 
thought sometimes that lie was glad that I had firmness 
enough to resist his offers, I was afterwards enabled to 
appreciate the high generosity he had shewn by urging 
me no farther. 

The refugees, whom misfortune or the persecution of 
the laws had forced to cross the frontiers, were the first 
■victims of the yellow fever of Barcelona, and were unable 
when the war broke out to remove to another country. 
They were forced to gain a living to enter the Spanish 
service along with some other foreigners, and experienced 
in all its bitterness the misfortune of being subject to 
Snanisli pride, and the caprices of the guerilla leader, 
Miua. By how many sufferings and humiliations did 
they purchase the fataJ honour of forming a peculiar 
ctK-ps, whicJi was subsequently annihilated in the fields 
o£ Llado and Llers ! At the latter battle, the flying 
coiunin of Fernandes, which marched out from Barce- 
lona for [he purpose of entering Figueras, was surround- 
ed by the French army, and forced to lay down their 
arms. But the legion of foreign liberals refused to 
capitulate, and defended themselves with heroic pente- 
Tcrance ; when almost entirely destroyed, the survivors 
fought as gallantly as ever. It is said that one of their 
officers blew out his brains when he was on the point of 
bang taken. My unfortunate friend, Ricaud, wlioonce 
wished to enrol me in it, received three bayotict wound.';, 
and was left for dead on the field of battle. Two of his 
intimate friends were killed by his side. At this sight, 
cries of pity burst forth from the French ranks j the 
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nfticcrs threw themselves into tlie inulst of the vanquisli- 
t-d, and lowered ihcir swords, while the brave GeRetol 
Uamas, who commandi^ the division, advanced in per-' 
son, and promised them, if lliey surrendered, his power* 
t'ul intercession with the prince, nhoHe sut^ects than 
ji^iallant adventurers were. Upon the word of that war- 
rior, whose nohle character is worlliy of the times rf 
chivalry, they laid down their arms, and surrendered td 
those in whose ranks they had gloriously fought durii^' 
a period of twenty years. 

At the same period a second column, composed of the 
remains of the refugees of different nations in Catalonia, 
marched from Tarragona towards Lerida, under the 
orders of Evarisle San Miguel, and was cut to pieces, 
alon^ with their commander, in an action with the 
French. 

Such was the deplorable end of these unfortunate 
beings, who had assembled from the extremities of 
Europe upon a foreign soil. 

Somedays after 1 was taken prisoner, the refugeesleft 
the district, and t!ie Spaniards themselves went out to 
meet the French, who seemed desirous of taking posses- 
aoii of the banks of the Llobregat, The small fort we 
were kept in was only guarded by some volunteers, who 
went away at night, after locking up my three fellow^ 
prisoners and myself in a large hall. At one of the large 
windows which lighted it, we discovered some loose bars, 
and by our united efibrta we succeeded in pulling one of 
them out, anti lowered ourselves out of the fort by means 
of a rojje. The most profound silence reigned all round 
us. We entered the narrow streets of the village, and 
found our way to the fields. 
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At day-break we had crossed the Uobregat, and ap- 
proaidied the mountains beyond which the river Ter 
flowSi We were then forced to conceal ourselves among 
suDte bushes, and to wait for tlie approach of night; we 
again cooiinued our journey, and soon carae to the Ter, 
along the banks of which we marched till we came to the 
neighltourhoodofGeronna, still alarmed with the thought 
of nteetiag a ]>arty of Spaniards, though we did not aee> 
a angle uniform for two whole days. 

When we came in sight of Geronaa, we fell into the 
very midst of the out-posts of tlie army of the faith. We 
were immediately known to be French ; but stane took 
us for emigrants acting as spies, and wanted to shoot us ; 
and others thought we were deserting to the enemy, and 
were ready to subject us to the same fate. Though we 
were worn out with want and fatigue, we cried as loud 
as them, and at last succeeded in obtaining a hearing. 
We were taken to head-quarters, and much praised for 
our conduct. 

I had latterly suffered a great deal, particularly during 
our two days of flight ; the wound in my arm was 
greatly inflamed. By the advice of the head surgeon, I 
was sent to tlie ambulance, and had scarcely reached it 
before I was attacked with a violent fever. When it 
was nearly removed, I was sent from one fort to another, 
along the frontiers, and arrived in a very bad state at 
Tech, near Ceret, in the beginning of July. 

As there was no hospital in the village, I was quar-- 
tered in a private house. My arm was swelled to a 
great size, and I was afraid of gangrene breaking forth. 
A surgeon came every other day to visit me, and some 
other wounded men at Tech ; but his attendance seem< 
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of very little avail, and I was overwhelmed with a de-; 
pressing metuncholy. Many weeks elapsed WiWeji^y 
wountl made any seosible progress, but it begai^ to b^l 
at last, aDd I recuvertd in some degree my furiitHde and 
strength of mind. 

More than two months had elapsed since tlie battle of 
Mataro, the army was engaged in besieging Uaiceltm^; 
but the war went on slowly in th&t province, and fig^- 1 
ing was scarcely heard of. For the 6rsi time in i^j j'lf^j 
I felt no desire of returning to my regiment. 1^^^^^^ 
this period that I received notice from my colutf^^il^i^ 
the minister of war had »enl my discharge, . ., .., „|j. 

The unusual manner in which the thing was doa^.$Uf'^T 
j»rised me al first ; but I recollected that 1 had oftpn 
talked to my fellow wildiers about the war of 1S08 ; that 
I had been a prisoner for some days, and during thifV 
time had been excellently treated by the French refugee^. 
and 1 thought there might be some suspldon at the bo|^ 
torn of all this business. Assuredly the only cl^i^f .l^t 
bad to be discharged were ten years service in the time 
of the empire, and the eternal grief of not receiving the 
commission which I legally held by Napoleon's order. I 
conceived that the soldiers of the emperor were now merely 
tderated in the ranks of an army that was to be bent to 
other recollections than ours, and in which we involun- 
tarily spread regret that our brilUant career of conquest 
was no more. They and we were neither of the same 
period, nor of the same turn of mind. It wius doing a 
great deal to retain the officers, whose experience ren- 
dered them necessary ; but it would, perhaps, have been 
impolitic to keep the private soldiers, who could not so 
easily bend their ideas to the system of the new govern- 
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mrat f but 1 had always done my duty without reproach, 
aiid had no right to expect to Ire turned away so uncere^ i 
nioniously. Three months sooner I should have been kr 
despair had I been included among the old soldiers, who 
were then nearly all discharged; but now that it was 
certain that all the fortified places surrendered almost 
without firing a shot, and that the war would be ended 
before I could make up for lost time, I thought it of 
little consequence that I was to be sent iiome a lew day* 
sooner than I would have asked for. I was, therefore, 
resigned to my fate ; and without complaint or unaviuU: 
ing regret for the past, I quilted the service nearly on ■ 
the same spot where, eighteen years before, I had entered 
it, full of youth, and burning with bope. 

About the middle of September I had nearly recover-i 
ed from my wound, and I burned with the desire of see- 
ing my home at last. I travelled by the diligence \o 
Toulon, and arrived at my native village on the 3d of- 
October, 1 833. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



CONCLUSION. * '^' 

Hi''" i- 

I AM now at Sixfour, and shall never ^igainUa^t^Jiiffr 
native plac^ ; here my lot, fw) long precarious^ anijL >u|i-i 
certain, is fixed at last. I shall ptf haps enjoy in ,^he' 
course of time the peace I have so mudi need of ; bi4 
nothing can ever fill up the void which so many emotUms 
have left in my heart. 

Many prospects of fortune and glory have opened 
upon me during my military career ; and the moaienti 
thought they were on the point of being realized^ the 
whole edifice disappeared before my eyes. I had aisf^ 
left pleasing illusions at Sixfour, and on my retuj^i^ find 
they also have disappeared, and that every thipg;,]^ 
undergone a change. i^ 5 

I left my family happy and flourishing, and ilr J^ 
nearly extinct at the present day. My worthy i^ith^, 
followed my mother to the grave, and left but little prpr. 
perty to his children. 

My uncle, Eyguier, left the service at the restorat[ipn 
of the Bourbons, and went to the West Indies, where h^ 
amassed a fortune. He made his last voyage in I82I9 
in a brig of his own, intending to retire from business on 
his return. The outward-bound voyage and his com- 
mercial speculations were all favourable, but a hurricane 
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caught him on his return, and the brig and all on board 
went to the bottom. About half a dozen littie mulaitoea 
and quadroons now came forward, pretending to be liis 
children, and they obtained all the property lie had in 
the West Indies. 

My brother is solely devoted to the mean labours of 
agriculture, and speaks a language foreign to my heart ; 
he is quite absorbed by his daily habits,- and despises a 
soldier who cannot sow a field of grain. Yet my father 
had educated him for labours Gomewhat more important. 
He contemptuously calls me, his learned hrolher, or the 
officer ; and is, perhaps, the only man in existence wlio 
never found any thing amusing in the stories of an old 
soldier. 

None could be more affectionate towards me in ray 
infancy than my sister, Henrietta; but now, thanks to 
the difference of tastes, we no longer feel that soft and 
easy intimacy that springs from mutual sympathy with 
each other's joys and sorrows ; she still loves me, how- 
ever, and it is along with her that I live on the feeble 
remains of our patrimony. 

Of the group which old friendships had gathered 
round our family, I find that very few remember nic at 
all ; and even these are divided by interests or political 
opinions, and live in a state of constant quarrelling 
among themselves. 

M. Rymbaud died long ago. I saw hn son killed at 
Trafalgar Miette is the mother of five children, and 
cares about as little as I do for the remembrance of our 
former love ; she is, in ray eyes, nothing more than the 
good housewife of a retired citizen. I am sometimes 
surprised at finding myself preferring her husband's 
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caDTereation to here, He was formerly employed in Itbe 
Q&vy victualling ofBce, and like me, had his prospecLi 
ruined by being forced to quit the service. Frank fwii 
straighufurward, he coincides with me in deploring ^be 
distruiit and discord which reign in a country, whcse 
lirincipal cliarin was wont to be an opcnnesit of niann^ri^ 
and general liaruiony we once thought peculiar ta Our 
neighbourhood. Social parties between the inhabitaabi 
of tlie surrounding villages are now imknown. The 
fetes have lost their freedom and their gaiety. Afte^ 
sudi a shock as that we have witnessed, these halitt, wilt 
not return before the lap^e of many years. It willir&* 
quire twenty years to calm the waves of this mighty 
tempest ; and in twenty years everything will b&ve 
undergone a change, for the very scenes themselves are 
no longer what they once were. •. 

Thus wherever my heart turns for consolation, it finds 
a dreary void ; and I can find no other subject for my 
thoughts than the melancholy rccoilectiona of the pastn 

I have been the perpetual sport of events, and have 
been placed too low to command any of them. I hare 
been borne involuntarily along by the movements of the 
multitude, and have never been able to raise rajwlf 
above the sphere into which I was thrown by chaucei in 
spite of the constant efforts of twenty years, and the con- 
currence of a host of circumstances that were all favour- 
able to my elevation. 

At Trafalgar, I gave the hero of England his moclat 

wound ; and that circumstance, which woidd have made 

the fortune of any other man, was completely neglected- 

' I then became the secretary of Admiral Vilieneuve, 1^0, 

trusting to his innocence, returned home to solicit^ a,Q<w 
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CDtBinand ; and when I had every reason to depend oo 
his iofluence, lie fell bv the hand of an asassin. His 
tragical end, which I witti€sed, procured me one of 
those interviews with the empefwr which were never tm- 
productivc to any other ; but it was equally m> to the 
victim and to me. 

I marched o*er GCTtDanr and Sweden. After many 
fruidess fatigues, I attached myself to a man who pur>% 
sued fortune with all the vigour of youth and geniu^, 
and who was likely to insure my own ; yet Oudet war 
killed beside me at Wagram. I fell ^m one disastc*^' 
to another, till I was thrown upon the bairco rocks of 
Cahrcra. There the love of liberty and the de^re of 
promotion never left roe for a moment. With the ver- 
satility of Figaro, I bent my mind to the pursuit of a 
sin^Iar but gainful business ; and my unwearied acti- 
vity was devoted to the pursuit of every chance of 
escape. I succeeded at last in getdng away from ih« 
island with three of my Mends. 

I had scarcely «caped before I gained that cross, 
whicji I then thought the forerunner o( future emtnence 
— ^'th^t croM which now forms my sole consolation, and 
wHieh I can at any rate proudly show wherever I go. 
' ' How great and glorious did France appear to me oa 
my first return to my home! How far did I then think 
misfortune from mv country and from me, what with 
six hundred thousand fellow soldiers, we entered the 
Kussian territories, gained the ftunous battle of Boro- 
dino; and ! was i^poinled an t^ka by the emperor is 
person ! 

Yet a few hours afterwards I fell never to rise again. 
I became a prisoner of the Bus&ians ; and two diaastroiw 
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campaigns took place wiihoui its being in ztf 
share in tlieir perils or theJr glory. 

At my return I was present at two revolutions. Mv 
obscurity, — whicli I had made every effort to shun, that 
obscurity which is considered a ssfe^guard in civil com- 
motions, — delivered me up to the murderers of Nismes. 
After escaping from them, as if by a miracle, 1 marched 
to Toulon to save the life of a king. At the moment I 
had received the rank I thought myself qualified to 
honour, I saw that prince perish miserably ; and I again 
beconte the serjcant of 1810. 

Henceforth, as the obscure soldier of a garrison, snd 
an unknown spectator, I looked forth upon the politics 
of the world. 1 tried to study mankind, but it was of 
no avail. Yet a ray of hope broke upon my mind when 
I heard the cannon of the Bidassoa ; I thought I should 
at length be enabled to conquer, for the third time, that 
commission so ardently desired, and which I might Have 
had fifteen years sooner. I fell again into the hands of the 
enemy, and saw Spain once more, only to pity the lot of 
those unfortunate Frenchmen to whom she had offered a 
fatal asylum ; I succeeded in escaping from my prison ; 
but as I was henceforth hopeless of the future, it 
was with indilference that I received that discharge I 
had formerly flattered myself witli obtaining only to 
enler into the upper ranks of society. 

But if fortune has always been hostile to me, this I can 
safely assert, that I never did any thing dishonourable 
to obtain her favours ; and this will, perhaps, at some 
future day console me for having been neglected. 

The trade of a soldier is the only one I ever knew; 
and now I can carry it on no longer. I learned to judge 
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mankind ; and this knowledge is totally useless to me. 
I had latterly even paid attention to politics, and 1 am 
nofv confined to an obscure village. In a word, during 
tbet whole of the last twenty years, I have been an alien 
ta the affections of my own family, and a stranger to the 
feeluags of the farmer, the citizen, in fact, of every one 
c^the industrious classes ; and, wherever I go, I am out 
of place. Yet I cannot make up my mind to be totally 
useless — my recollections may not be wholly uninterest- 
ing at this moment, when every one is looking back with 
avidity to that brilliant period which will long claim the 
aUeotion of the present generation. The profound im^ 
pression it left on my mind forms the leading object of 
my thoughts ; I feel a strong necessity of communicat- 
ing them to others ; and it is this impulse which has led 
me to compose the unimportant, but authentic, Memoirs, 
I now submit to the candour of the public. 



TUB END. 



NOTES. 



(NOTE A.) Page 69- 

The reader may, perhaps, feel some interest in seeing; 
what is said of this singular individual in the Hisknre 
des SocieiSs secrHes detArmei^ a work that is ascribed 
to M. Charles Nodier, and that may be truly said to be 
a monument raised to the memory of Oudet. 

The author has been accused of exaggerating the facts 
he relates, of giving them a tone and colour borrowed 
from his own imagination, and of giving an importance 
to individuals who had no claim to it, either by their in* 
fluence or their talents. However that may be, the 
work itself is very interesting, notwithstanding an air of 
mystery that is often affected to conceal what the writer 
really knew nothing of. It is said that Merder, on go- 
ing into a coffee-house one day, saw Oudet absorbed in 
his own reflections, and stopped suddenly before him ; 
he was inspired by that passion for physiognomy that 
led him to say so many strange things, and commit so 
many acts of folly, and leaning forward on his staff, he 
said with the air of a prophet, ^^ Young man, pardon 
old Mercier for disturbing you from your meditations 
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for a moment; I kDownll their importance, and God 
forbid iliat T sliould be any obstacle to their success ! I 
read all your plans on your forehead, and know all the 
nieans you have to put them into execution. Save 
France, since you have resolved to do so; but in the 
name of God, do not in yoiu: turn, biing her again under 
the yoke from which j'ou now wish to deliver her !'' 

The author maintains that the Society of PAiVarfet 
phe3, of which Oudet was the head, gave rise to Piche- 
gru's conspiracy and several others, and he ranks 
Jlallet's plot among the number. 

He makes the following remarks upon the campaign 
of 1 809, wliich led to the battle of Wagram :— 

" The celebrated campaign of 1809 was about to 
open, when Oudet was recalled from his exile by an or- 
der of the Minister of War, inviting liim lo Paris. He 
was told that he « as to have the rank of General of Bri- 
gade, which he ought, from his length of service, to 
have had long before ; but lie was first of all desired to 
organize a new regiment that was then forming. His 
commission gave him unlimited power to choose the 
officers who were to serve nnder him, or whom hii 
favour was to mark out to the vengeance of govern- 
ment ; and, in truth, Buonaparte had no surer means of 
verifying his suspicions of his most dangerous enemies. 
The snare was sufficiently gross, but Oudet did not 
flirink from it, though he knew full well what was the 
object intended. Tiie power of forming a regiment 
wholly imbued with his feelings, animated him with 
hope and confidence ; and he fell no doubt that he would 
have time to make a brilliant display of opposition to 
the plans of the tyrant. There are crimes wliich virtue 
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uiiDot foresee, even when it ia cumbinod with pnidlfiOVP 
and genius. i^ ,,i,ii 

" TbeeveiU wbicli I am about W relate isettUyitoP 
much involved in mystery fur any one to Wing peattiiTe 
charges against any individuaJ, for all we caa say oa 
the subject is merely vague suspicion. If doubt bixm^ 
of the most imporiant qiiolificalions of an historian,, it: is 
more especially requiMie, when the drcumetajiees be 
has to relate are susceptible of a calumnioua raciuiirig, 
which it is not proper toemploy even towards theavoiFedly 
criminal. Hence I shall merely state the facts that have 
come to my knowledfje, without deducing any arguments 
as to the cause, which, however specious they roi^ht be, 
might lead into error. 

" The 6th July, the day on which the memorable 
liattic of Wagram was fought, powerfully coniriljuted to 
immortalize the valour of our army, The action was 
almost decided at ten in themorning, and was entirely rx^a 
by twelve o'clock. Oucletand the gallant officers, wbOm 
he was careful to have round him, had performed prodi- 
gies of valour. The latter were chiefly recalled trotti 
exile by their colonel, as he himself Iiad been by. the 
ftlimster of War, and felt happy in finding an oppec- 
tunity of showing their courage ot the first battle tint 
took place, and of displaying by their gallant eirploits 
that they were worthy of the tardy justice that had been 
done to their services. Several of them were kilted at 
the very commencement of the action, and almost all 
were wounded, and Oudet bad received three thrusiR 
from a laiice, which did not seem very dangerous, but 
which made him lose a great deal of blood, so that V 
ordered his men to tie him on hia horse He expected 
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wive orders h* withdraw to Vienna, which wa 
more than a mile and a half oW, ivhen be was orderedtO'l 
niamh with his reo;iment three leagues in the opposit* 
dit«ction, towards one of (he piiints to which the vn-ecks 
-cf the enemv had letimd. He was ordered to leave hia 
regiment in aii advantageous position for (^serving the 
enemy, under the command of a major, and one non- 
con!ln>ifWioned officer for each company, and to come 
with the rest of his officers to head -quarters, where he 
Woold receive further orders. He was occupied in obey- 
ing these orders till night, and it was eleven o'clock 
i»hfflB be fell into an ambuscade, by which all his men 
were brought down, without being able to discover their 
enemies. It was in vain that his brother officers made a 
rampart of their bodies to save him, for this last proof 
of their zeal only served to increase his sufferings, At , 
Minrise tttenty-two dead bodies were heaped round the 
bodv of Oiidet, which was the only one that gave signs I 
<rf life. 

" In fact, Ondet survived his wounds for three days, ] 
and was able even to arrange some family matters that I 
required great atteiiUon and aeuteriess, for the fortunn I 
opf hisonly child depended on his arrangements. On the" | 
third day he expired in the midst of his own soldiersi I 
who forgot their own wounds and sufferings to attcnil j 
to him. The report of his death was spread through \ 
tlie army sooner than was wished, and the bulletin of the 
battle of Wagram, which honoured by particular notice 
a host of obscure officers, merely noticed Ondet by the 
rank that had been conferred on him the evening before 
the action. He was stated to have died on the field a 
battle^ which was false; for though he was wounded in) 
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tho lMitt1e/it was not there that he received his roort^ 
wound. Why was this falsehood inserted in a documeql 
published by authority ? ■ -.■ , 

^ Oudet and the band of heroes who had been ^vfi 
down along with him were deeply and bitterly i^egretted 
by the whole army. Some wounded offi^rs wbp, h^d 
been sent to the same hospital tore off the bmidagesfrom 
their wounds when his body was removed to be burifld« 
Ayonng serjeant^major of his regiment rusbed upcAjdh? 
point of his sword a few steps from bis grave. A lieiv 
tenant, who had served with him in the 68th despirb^ 
gpAe^ blew his brains out His funeral, .in fact, i^* 
Sembled that of Otho." 

The author, in a subsequent part of his work, traces 
to the plans of this singular individual the second coo;- 
spifacy of Mallet, and most of the effi)rts that finally 
led to the restoration of the Bourbons, 
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The following account of the religious ceremonies .oi 
the RusMans is taken from the Comte de Segur^s History 
of the Campaign in Russia : — 

*' Throughout this day Napoleon had remarked. an 
extraordinary movement in the enemy's camp ; in fact, 
the whole of the Russian army was under arms, and 
Kutusof, surrounded by every kind of martial and rc^ 
ligious pomp, made a procession through the midst of 
it. He dressed up all his priests and bishops in t\j^ 
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^cli anti majestic robes they inlierited from llie Greekf; 
Tliey walked before him, bearing the revered ensigns 
of their religion, and more especially the holy image 
that was lately the protecting saint of Smoleiisko, and 
wluch, they said, they hatl miraculously preserved from 
tlw profane hand^> of our sacrilegious countrymen. 

" When the Russian general saw his soldiers deeply 
oifected by this sight he raised his voice, and spoke 
much of Heaven, the only home that falls to the lot ol 
slavery. In the nameof religion and equality he endea- 
voured to excite these serfs to defend the property of 
their masters ; and above all, when he shewed them the 
sacred image that had sought shelter in their ranks, he 
then forcibly invoked their courage and caused their ia 
dignatinn. 

" Napoleon, according to him, was a universal despot 
— the tyrannical disturber of the world — a reprobate and 
arch-devil, who overthrew their altars and stained diem 
-with blood who exposed the true ark of the Lord, re- 
presented by that lioly image, to the profanation of men, 
and the injury of the weather I 

" Ho then showed the Russians their villages in flames 
— reminded them of their wives and children— said a few 
words about their mighty emperor, and concluded by 
callin* upon their piety and patriotism, instinctive vir- 
tues among such a burbaroiis race, who have not yet 
got beyond animal feeling ; but, on that very account, 
more dangerous as soldiers, because they are not led lo 
disobey thioiigh knowledge or reasoning, and are con- 
fined by slavery into a narrow sphere, where they are 
bound down to a few sensations, which are the only 
sources of their wants, desires, or ideas. In other 
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respecU they are proud, from inability to comjMrre tKim^ 
selves with others, and credulous as thby are pi^iiCH' 
through Ignorance ; they adore images, iEnidlireib|]i^' 
feet idolaters as men professing the Chrisdab fSbitb'#dT 
ean be; for instead of a religion of the mft^,' wWdiy 
moral and intellectual, they have made one ^!tititAf P^X*^ 
deal and material, to put it within their nanb^iektid h^^ 
barous reach of mind. ''i.auiU. 

*^ However, this solemn procession, the speeich^ aihd 
^rgeot exhortations of their o£Scers, and the b^n^tfibtibiA 
of their priests, at last roused them to the 0odth^^'ijl 
fanaticism; they all, from the general to the kben^ 
soldier, thought they were called by die voice dP God 
to the defence of Heaven and of their sacred loiL ' '•' '^' 

'* There was no procession nor ceremony, miUtaiy or 
religious, on the side of the French. No review to6k 
place, no means of exciting enthusiasm were adopted; 
and even the emperor'^s speech was not distributed* till 
very late, and was not read next morning till the troops 
wwe on the point of entering into action, and some of 
them were actually engaged in battle without being 
able to hear it at all. Kutusof thus addressed his 
troops:-^ 

'^ * You have before you, in that image of the holy object 
of your devotion, a voice that cdUs upon you loudly' to 
rouse yourselves devotedly against the tyrannical disturber 
of the world. Not content with destroying the image of 
God in the persons of millions of his creatures, this uni- 
versal tyrant, this arch-rebel to all laws, human -and 
divine, penetrates by force of arms into your holy isane- 
tuaries, stains them with blood, overthrows your altari^ 
tramples your rites under foot, and exposes th^ tru^ ark 
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' of, ihe Lord to the profanation of men and circum. 
sCjances, the elements and the liands of the sacrilegious. 
Fear not that tliat God whose altars have been tlius in- 
sulted by this teprubaCe, whom his omnipotence has 
raised from the dust — fear not that he will be agaiiiRt 
you i fear not that he will stretch forth his shield over 
y^ur ranks, and attack your enemies with the sword o£ 
iVlichael. , 

, , " ' It is in this belief tliat I will fight and conquer 1 It 
is in this belief that 1 will iight and die ; and that mj 
dying eyes sliall look upon victory! Soldiers! I cafl 
upou you — think of your cities consumed by fire— think 
of your wives and children, who claim your protection; 
think of your sovereign, tlie emperor, who conadcrs you 
to be the sinew of his power; — and, before to-morrow's 
fiun shall have gone down, yoH will have written your 
faith and fidelity on the fields of your country in th|B 
blood of the aggressor and his legions.'" 



NOTE (C.) Page 139- 



N(^f(ifa General OJficer on the Russutn Campaigji, 
\ .. ,1818. Septemher \xi, 2d, 3rf, Uh, 5th, md 6th. ' 



'. p Since the battle of Valontino, nothing but skirmishes 
at: the advanced posts took place. The Russians con- 
tioued their retreat in the greatest order, burned and 
destroyed everything in the country they passed over. 
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and led us from one potitkm to another^ but tlwayil 
secured diemselves a safe position to paiis the nighi in. 
The want of good guides, the quarrel that had arisen 
between Murat and Davoust; the hatred %vhieh the 
atter had openly displayed against the king of Naples, 
and the refusal he gave him of his infantry at a moment 
when nothing could be undertaken or accomplished with-, 
out it, had several times prevented us from cutting oft' 
the enemy'^s rear-guard, and preserving the towns from 
being burned. Murat, always the first in action, in his 
impatience of coming up with the Russians, harassed his 
men and horses by incessant movements ; while Davoust 
went to another extreme, and as if by a sfHrit of contra-* 
diction, seemed strenuously anxious to appear orderly 
and methodical, and was merely trifling and timorous. 

In this want of union the emperor saw notuiug more 
than a spirit of emulation that might greatly contribute 
to the success of our arms ; but he felt in the sequel 
that the consequences would be disastrous; and to 
remedy the evil he took away from Davousf s corps the 
division of Compans, which he put under the direct com- 
mand of the king of Naples; and which henceforth 
marched along with the cavalry of his advanced guard. 
We were approaching the ground where the Russian 
army had collected its strength^ and was preparing to 
give us battle. 

The French army had taken advantage of the repose 
they enjoyed on the 2d and 3d September; the different 
corps collected their scattered detachments, and put their 
arms, clothing, and equipments into order. On the 4th 
we marched forward again, in the same order we hiid 
observed since we left Dorogobuy ; the I st and 3d corps^ 
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ind th<d imperial guard, were in tbe centre, and kept the 

igh road to Mo*cinv; the viceroy flanked tie left sitli 

ie4th corps; Poniatowski the right, with tlieSih. In 

le aftenioiHi the king of Naples, who coinaianded iht 

vao, met ihe enemy advantageously poeted aiGridnewo; 

a very severe attion took place, iii conseiijucnce of iirhii'h 

General Konovitziii. who commanded tlie Rusiiian rear- 

"guard, felt himself unable to resist the forces opposed tu 

t him, and after sulTering a great loss, was forced toretn'at. 

•iThe imperial head-quarters were lixed at Gridacn~o. 

It wan in dehuuching from Guiowino, on the laoming 

die 5tii, and on the lop of a hill not far from the left 

k of the KaUiga, that the head of the van-guard 

Id perceive, at only the distance of two cannon tJiot^, 

works the enemy were throwing up on wlial they 

(jtlcd the sacred plain. Everything w^s in njoveoient 

>&tnii the spot where the little stream enters into the 

Moscowa, to the wood uf Fassareno, and was even be- 

jyoiid it. Napoleon came up at twelve o'clock,, and 

judged of tile Russian position at a glance. He thought 

it neces^ry to drive thein from the village that was 

I nearest us, and from a redoubt wliu^li carried their line 

between that village and the viOHjd. lie ortleretl the 

attack to be made instantly by the division of Company, 

supported by the cavalry of the 5th corps. 



Alexino was instantly taken. The Russians rallied hi 

redoubt, where they were supported by some fresh 

troops, and defended themselves obstinately. The attack 

became more vigorous, aud did the liigliest bonouc to 

the 5th division, particularly to the 61gt and 57th regi- 

lenls. Great toss was incurred on both sides. 1'he 
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aetkm^^ciiMitinued wtthotit intermitonoti itili night- . Wie 

refaiaii^ed masters of the redoubt. •. -' - . 

On the 6th, the empetor reconnoitred tbeachrMoed 
posts. Etach corps of our %xmj took its <mleir of bailie, 
and moved forward to the point whence it wtts lot«ngige 
iti'aetion. ' : •- ^'^ «:1 

Thf^ee divisions of the Ist corps (those of ^Gmapaiis, 
]>e»saix, atidFriant,) were infrontof the'redoisbC'tiJati 
liie Evening before, and rested their right on dietJivodd 
of Passarewo ; the 3d corps covered Ale&ino^^ and had 
behind them the 8th, which was also under the comnahd 
of Mtirshal Ney ; the 4th was in fcxmt of- Bor^dino^'dls 
r%ht towards the high road to Moscow, ttskft npontiie 
n^ihe, and its right flank between Kaluga, and die li^ 
road was covered by two divisions of the 1st corpa^thoibe 
of M6i*and and Gerard ;) the 5th corps (that of P^nia- 
towski,) was to then*ear of the wood, and remained iii 
obserrsftion of the old Smolensko road by Jehoia ; the 
four corps of cavalry were collected behind the* bright 
dL the captured redoubt ; and the third of thesev-^ooa- 
manded by Grouchy, came in the evening and:foCnied 
itself in the rear of the 4th corps. Several worics'iwore 
thrown up, and armed with twelve pounders, bdfMigiiiig 
to the reserve. *> 

None of our preparations were unseen by iEutusof. 
From the top of his position at Gorka, he could easily 
see that our principal eflforts would be directed against 
his left and centre. At his extreme left the corps of 
Tutchkow, to which the militia of Moscow had been 
joined, seemed strong enough to him to defend, not only 
the old Smolensko road, but also to make, in case of 
need, adiveraon in the rear of the French atmy Bagca- 



^ tibn, who cotumaaded die left wing, va& in communica- 
tion with Tuichkow, and -was ordered to defend the 
works, and Senieninskoi.', with two corps of iofantry, and 
two of cavalry. During the 6ih, he received a rcinforce- 
luentof a divitfioB of cuirassiers. 

In tlie centre, Benigsen, with a corps of cavalry and 
iffiotlwr of infantry, defended the grand reiloubt,,a\id lite 
rbaUeri^s of Gorka, where the commander in chief, 
lEiUusof, was in person. Behind the centre and Tala- 
ieinowa, waa formed the Uussian guards, with a division 
io£ euirabMiers in tlie third line. Tlie right wing was 
:ieommaBdfid by Barclay ; it consisted of two corps of 
dofantry and two of cavalry, and covered all the space 
'tjmit extends from the high road to the mouth of ^le 
■Kaluga. 

The Russian camp was abundantly supplied with 
; provisions of all kinds. Ours was not bo fortunate ; but 
it was easy to see that the soldiers were generally de- 
ligfated with the thought of this decisive and long- wished 
for actica, and fell unbounded confidence in the fonune 
af-Nxpdeon, The night was calm; thousands of €res 
■eemed to announce, by their brilliant and continued 
blazing, the apjiroaeh of the tliunder of the morrow. 

On the 7lh, about fcmr o'clock in the morning, the 
onperor sent off his last orders, and was at the foot 
■of tlie redoubt taken on (he 5th, the most central point 
■ JD the rear of his line. The young guard was formed in 
'fmat; the old guard in the rear, and each batialjon 
'fijnned tntu columns. 

> At half-past five, the emperor's address was read at 
the head of every regiment under arms: — " Soldiers! 
now cornea the battle youhave so long desired I Victory 
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now depends upon yourselves ; it is necessary to us : it 
will procure us abundance, good winter quarters, and a 
speedy return to our country ! Behave a? you did at 
Austerlitz, at Friedland, at VVitcpsk, at Smolensko, and 
let the most distant ^x)sterity remember your conduct on 
this day : let them say of you, — He was engoffed in the 
grand kattle thcU was fought under the walls of Atoi'- 
cow!'' 

At six o^clock the grand battery of the right gave the 
iiignal of battle, and the divisions of Dessaix and Corn- 
pans, of the first corps, immediately moved forwanl to 
attack the redoubt on the left. The latter corps marched 
more directly forward without firing, through some 
cc^>se wood, and was instantly engaged. But their 
march was much delayed by the inequality of the ground. 
Thie enemy kept up a murderous fire on them. General 
Compans was wounded, and the movement of the two 
divisions almost stopped ; but they soon resumed the 
attack with all their former ardour, and wete now sup- 
ported by General Pernetti's artillery. The 67th regi- 
ment was about one hundred yards from the object of 
their attack. General Teste, at the head of this regiment, 
ordered them to move forward in the pas do course. 
They rushed upon the redoubt, and carried it by the 
bayonet. The enemy abandoned their dead and 
wounded, but soon attempted to retake the post. Ba- 
gration sent reinforcements to this main point of his first 
line. Barasdin fell with his corps on the two divisions. 
Dessaix, who had assumed Compan's command, drove 
them back, while the 57th maintained itself in its con- 
quest — ^but their general was wounded in the redoubt, 
and the greater part of the men wounded also. It was 
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tiow eight o'clock : at this moment Marsltal Ney came 
on with the 3d corps to sustain the efforts of the first, 
and also to attack the second leiloubt of the Russian 
left ; the engagement became general and severe, from 
the retloubt on to the wood. Dessaix was se\-erely 
wounded, and the command taken by General Rainj, 
who only came forward to receive his- twenty-second 
«oimd. 

Ney ordered ihe lllh division to attack the second 
rciloubt. Our light infantry entered it, but were soon 
forced to withdraw by a charge of ihe division of grena- 
diers of the Prince of Mecklenburgh, and of a regiment 
of cuirassiers. This charge was successfully driven 
back by llic fire of the 1 1 lli division, which then inarched 
forward, n.'took the redoubt, and maintained themselvei 
in it. The division of Bruyeres contributed greatly to 
the success of this movement, by vigorously charging 
ihe enemy's cuirassiers. 

At nine o'clock, Mural, who seemed to be every 
where at the same moment, running from one redoubt 
to another, thought it was now time to bring his masses 
of cavalry into action. General Nansouty, at the head 
of his corps, and the division of cuirassiers of Saint- 
Germain, debouched beyond ihe works wo had just 
carried, and throwing back the first Russian line upon 
the gi-enadiers of the second, cleared the field as far ai 
the burned village (Semminskoe) whilst Latour-Mau- 
berg charged the infantry and artillery that covered that 
village with the Saxon cuirassiers, and forced them to 
fall back. The division of Friant, belonging to the 
first corps, hitherto kept in reserve, now marched for- 
ward by order of the emperor. At the head of the 
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16th r^inttot. General Dufour crossed the ravitte be- 
nde the redoubt in front of Semeninskoe^' teok 'itf 
notwithstandiDg the fire from the batteries^ mshedupon 
the pallisadea that defended the village^ and sf izedi ii. 
General Friant followed up this attack with the rei^t^ 
his division, and took up a position in IrolU «f > thfe 
high ground, where the Rusmans had again foimed afticr 
their retreat. /' -^j 

If Napoleon^s plan was to make his left' the main 
spring of his operationsv And to drive the enemy to thmr 
fight, and towards the Eualuga^ the suecesaes rwe ^bave 
already noticed went to insure the finaV victony^-'btii 
an one hand it was not known what had been the- sue- 
eess of the 5th corps, whom Poniatowski W2» ordered 1k> 
march to our extreme left, upon the old Smolensko road; 
and on the other, whether it arose from a. change -idf 
position or a change of orders, or from the impatienee 
of some of the generals and soldiers, the 4th corps bad 
entered into action upon our left at the same ttioment 
ttnd at the same signal as the first. -:-. r] 

At six oMock in the morning, the 106th regiment 
attacked Borodino, which the Russians had already -sat 
fire to, drove the enemy out of the village,: passed through 
it, crossed the Kaluga, and marched upon Gorka. -^The 
ardour of that gallant regiment nearly caused their 
ruin ; and at the moment their general was attempting 
to restrain them, he was killed. The Russians canle 
out of the retrenchments in front of Gorka, rushed 
upon the 106th and drove it back ; the 92nd creased 
the bridge to assist them, but both were forced to crosi 
it again and to retreat to Borodino. 

At eight o'clock the division of Morand received ot- 
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dcErsfrom rfie Viceroy to cross the Kaluga, aad to attack 
the grand redoubt The first line of this division had 
scarcely crossed the ravine, and formed under a fire of 
eighty pieces of cannon, before the 30th regiment, led on 
by General Bonini, moved ofi^ from the main body, and 
by one of those bold attempts that are jwculiar to French 
impetuosity, entered into the redoubt. They were mas- 
ters for a moment of this post, but were soon attacked 
by a whole Kussian division, and w ere forced to aban- 
don their conquest, and to leave their general, who had 
received seventeen bayonet wounds. Morand was 
obhged to make his troops face about to resist the attack 
of Rawieski's corps, and was imable to support the 30th. 
When that regiment was driven back to his lines, he 
was alao attacked in front by an infinitely superior force. 
He obstinately maintained his ground, till the division 
of Gei-ard came up and formed on his right, and the 
division of Broiissier behind his left. Thus nearly all 
the 4th corps had marched forward to the front. The 
Italian royal guard also crossed the Kaluga, with orders 
to act as a reserve to tJie division of Morand. The ene- 
my made redoubled efforts; the action continued with 
the utmost obstinacy, but Gerard and Morand main- 
tained their positions. 

All at once the Viceroy's attention was attracted by a 
diversion attempted by the enemy. At a considerable 
distance below our extreme left, Barclay sent two regi- 
ments over IJie river, along with sonie thousands of 
Cossacks, who forced General Ornano's brigade to 
jetreat, and took up a posiuon behind the hill of Boro- 
Tliis height was occupied by Del zoos' division, 
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tme brigade of which fornoed themselves into a square 9 
ftnd the other led on by their genera), droYe back seve- 
ral charges of the enemy. Eugene sent the royal guard 
tn'cr the river again, and led them on himself to the 
assistance of Delzons. Omano was extricated fnmi 
the enemy, and now charged their cavalry, which 
apeedily retired to the left bank in disorder, and re* 
gained their lines. 

This division made us lose a vast deal of predbuf 
time, delayed the arrangements ifor the second. attack of 
this grand redoubt, and had a powerful infiu^ioe upon 
the rest of this terrible contest and its results. ^' 

Whilst Eugene, aflter joining the main body of bis 
corps, sent the division of Broussier to the front, form- 
ed along witli it four battalions of Grerard's division that 
had suffered least, and was preparing to renew the 
attack; Murat, who saw these arrangements from the 
height of Semeninskoe, took advantage of the moment 
tb^t Friant had thix>wn into disorder the Bussian divi- 
sion opposed to him. He sent the Snd corps of cavalry, 
commanded by Caulaiucourt, (Montbrun had been 
killed) against the right wing of the corps of Bawieski, 
with orders, as soon as they had thrown back this wing, 
to turn to the left upon the flank of die infantry op- 
posed to the Viceroy, to turn the redoubt, and to take 
the troops who defended it in the rear. Caulaiucourt 
galloped away at the head of Vathier^s cuirassiers, cut 
down everything that opposed him, rushed to the en- 
trance of the redoubt, and at the moment of entering it 
was shot dead by a cannon ball. The cuirassiers who 
followed him were exposed to a tremendous fire from 
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the batteries in the rear of the work they had carried ; 
ihey could not have lield out long, liad not the 4th 
curpa come forward upon ihejr front and flanks; the 9th 
and ti5th regiments ruslied forward, and iheii the 21st 
and 17th, and after a short and bloody struggle with 
the bayonet, captured the Russian General w ho com- 
manded the redoubt, and the twenty-one pieces of can- 
non that ivere in it. It was now three o'clock, and 
wiihout delaying his troops for a moment, Eugene 
rushed upon the corps of Doctorow. 

During these successful contests on the left. Mi 
and Ney were continually engaged in front of tlie 
doubts and Someninskoe, and had put into the greatest 
disorder, in fact almost annihilated, the tirst Une of 
Bagration and the reinforcements that had been sent to 
assist it. Xutusof sent a whole corps of Barclay' ij left 
wing to that general's assistance. 

Poniaiowski had, since the morning, been moving 
about on our extreme right, with various success, but 
had at last succeeded in driving Tutchkow beyond Pas- 
sarewo, and began to attack a rising ground covered 
ivith artillery, which greatly delayed his movements. 

Napoleon appeared on horseback on tlie heights of 
Senieninskoe, and arranging in person the two regi- 
ments that were to assist l^'riani's division ; he ordered 
Jlarshal Ney to collect the two divisions of the 1st corps, 
and to nianteuvre so as to pass beyond the enemy's left. 
He then returned to his guard, and hurried forward the 
last attack of the grand redoubt. 

Bagration, with his second line, rallied the wrecks of 
his first, along with the corps of Bagavont, and a divi- 
Bion of the Russian guards, sent by Eiitusof, to his 
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ij^'blfie^ arid maTched forward witli these fbrnudddrf 
masses, and in formidable order, to retake Semeninsioei 
The efforts of Murat, Ney, Fiiant, and the troops they 
comniBoded, were almost fruitk'se against such a forkntt 
■hock, till by command of the kiii^ of Naples, and tiie 
zeal of General Sorbier and the other generals aiHlluffir. 
cers of artillery, all tlie pieces of the reserve of cavalry., 
a post of the reserve of the guard and of the divjaon «f 
Friant, were rapidly collected upon an advantageouf: 
position, and ninety pieces of cannon showered deaU'wt' 
lion among the enemy's ranks. But the enemyV 
columns remained firm, and they advanced with l^e 
same intrepidity till they came within reach of auf 
cannister shot, wliich occasioned them a frightful loasi 
without breaking their order or consistency, tlioughit 
teemed to stop thuir progress. Their numerous cavall^ 
than moved from their flanks, and made some brilliant 
charges upon our batteries and the infantry which 
covered them ; but the diviEioDB of Bruyerea and SatRl> 
Germain, the carabineers of Generals Paidtre and 
Chouard, the 11th and IStb chasseurs of General PaygJv 
victoriously repelled their attacks. Ba^^ation t^ad 
already ep^it two hours in making his grand moveaieskl^ 
on the success of which great reliance was placed ^ 
EutuBof. Our batteries cut down whole companies of. 
his men, yet he obstinattly persisted in his design. Jij, 
fact, this was the decisive point of the battle. If ii^ 
enemy succeeded in retaking the heights of Semenin&kott 
the slaughter of to-day would only have been thei pr*- 
lude of a greater slaughter on the morrow. French and 
Russians seemed equally to feel the importance of th« 
ground, and fought with an obstinacy and pcrseverant^ 
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' Abt bare scaxcrij anj examples in tbe annals of warfare. 
To hey was reaerred the boDour of giving the enemy's 
fermidable masses tbeir first reirogiade movenieut. lie 
got behind their left, and it was then ihat Bagraiiun, at 
the moment be began to fed deeply the new dangiar he 
was brought into by this movement, and was ordering 
Iiis men only to yield step by step, fell daiigerousj^ j 
ituunded. Bagration was taken to Moscow, which li 
left tbe day the French army entered it. He died • 
Sima, on the Siib of September, seventeen days after 
he had received his wound. 

During this gigantic contest, our left wing was en- 
gaged with Doclorow; Eugene found the 4th corps 
possessed of all their former ardour, but their num- 
bers bad no resemblance to what they were at the early 
part, or even the middle of the day. Enormous losses 
had' thinned their ranks, and it was only after long 
and reiterated efforts that the enemy were driven in and 
forced to retreat before our eagiea. These advantages 
were crowned by the charges of General Grouchy and 
the division of Chastel. 

The height which had delayed Poniatowski's march, 
had been stormetl by the 6ih corps, but i-etaken by 
Tulchkow. The militia of Moscow had fought bravely 
on this occasion ; but on a new attack, the Poles took 
it again. This was the signal for the retreat of the ex- 
treme left of the Russian army. It was pursued as far 
as the junction of the two roads. The Poles took few 
prisoners, and only a few ammunition waggons. 

On the right and centre, Murat had taken advantage 
of Ney's movement, and stormed with Friant's division 
the hill, whose artillery still protected tiie enemy, and 
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retarded the march of the 8d corps : and then ordering' 
a general charge along the whole line, he forced those 
masses, lately so menacing, to abandon the plain and 
seek shelter in the woods. It was five o'clock, and the 
battle was over, though cannon were still heard iBring 
during the evening. 

The young guard bivouacked on the field of battle, 
which was terribly cut up by the cannon balls, and 
covered with more than forty thousand dead bodies. 



NOTE (D.) Page 269. 



Narrative of Armando Falet-^de^Chambre of the latt^ 
Kinff of Naples (^Joachim Napoleon) who remained 
with that Prince to the day of his Death. 

Among the persons who accompanied the king of 
Naples in his misfortunes, there are doubtless many pens 
better fitted than mine to give an historical account of 
the disastrous events of which he became the victim, 
and of the troubles and sufferings he was exposed to, 
till, after forming an arrangement with his followers, he 
left them to embark with his valet-de-chambre, Leblanc, 
to avoid being recognised ; I shall, therefore, merely 
attempt to describe what took place after that event. 

The king waited for the dawn of day, to see the sig- 
nals that were to be made by his suite ; in the mean- 
time Leblanc asked leave to go to Toulon to get some 
linen from his laundress ; and when he did not return, 
his majesty went to the shore alone, where he found a 
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t and tliree men, with whom he set sail. But the 
wind soon became violent, and suddenly changing, 
drove the boat back to the place it had set out from. 
The sailors made every effort to join the vessel, which 
llicn K^leu but slowly; but after making two attempts) 
and being constantly driven on shore, the sailors wert 
worn out with fatigue ; the rain fell in torrents, and , 
night came on ; the king passed the night in this statp^ I 
without refreshment, nnd with no other covering than \ 
his clothes and an old silk cloak, which were completely 
drenched. They could not light a fire for fear of being 
discovered. About three in the morning the weather 
cleared up, the wind fell, and daylight soon appeared ; 
but the vessel was out of sight. In this painful situa- 
ijon, the king did not wish to expose the lives of these 
brave sailors, gave them nine Napoleons out of the ten 
he possessed, and told them to return to the roads as 
quick as ihcy could, and to make a show of returning 
from fishing. Immediately afterwards he went to the 
hill, overcome with sorrow and fatigue, tormented with 
want, and chilled with the cold. After the greatest 
]irccaution, he approached a mean looking house, where 
lie fortunately found nobody hut an old woman, who 
gave him a piece of coarse bread and a glass of bad 
wine, and he gave her the last Napoleon he had. Some- 
what refreshed, he left the house, and walked along the 
hills for two houre, approaching as near as possible to 
llie neighbourhood of Toulon, where he wished, at the 
approach of nighl, to obtain information and assistance 
for his most urgent wants; he then concealed himself, 
and placed his clothes to dry in the sun. When the 
night was well advanced, the king went to Plaisance, 
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th^ house be had quilted a few dajis befoHreu ; He 
knocked at the gardener^s door, and when tlid wogiaii 
refused to open^ he was obliged to mention who herwasi; 
riw then received him trembling, for sbe haditliat lontovo^ 
ilig beard a reward offered for his apprehenision at 3\iiii$ 
ldti«' At day-break he told her to go to Toukm, and 
speak to his' nephew^ M. Murat. The latter camerwitk 
in two hours, and brought the king some moBfeyV(ld|3 
told him be must return to the hills as speedily) asi^poav 
sible, for he was exposed to the greatest da|ige][^')a8 
search was making for him in every corner. TheJdl^ 
then told him briefly how the vessel had sailed widbont 
him, and that he could not imagine how it .had hap^ 
pened. lie would not allow M . M urat to follow him, but 
merely requested him to inquire when th^e should be 
another importunity of sailing, to endeavour to findxMft 
the scoundrel LeWanc, and to force him to restore^ the 
money be* had in his hands. He told M, Murat ofa 
place where he could meet hrm again. He took some 
bread and wine with him, and again went up to the hiilsi 
The duty M. Murat was sent to perform was very diffii 
cult ; for he had been already suspended, and was M 
that moment undor the surveillance of the police. Hfe 
therefore came back, and told the king that be had di»* 
covered nothing: The king spent the night at the gar- 
denerX who showed him every attention in her power, 
but who was constantly in terror for his life. The cou- 
rage and devotedness of this woman were above all 
praise. Some days passed away in this manner. During 
the day the king was concealed among the hills, and re- 
turned at evening to the gardener's. M. Murat found 
Leblanc at last, and threatened to give him up to justice, 
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Whe did not restore the money he had stolen from the 
king. Leblanc pretended that the money was due to 
him for accounts at Naples; but that 83 the king was 
totally without money he would give up 6,000 francs, 
aud two of the king's shirts, which he had. M, Murat 
knew that any dispute in the present state of things 
might cost the king his life, and therefore took the 
GiflOO francs, and left the ficoundrel. This slight 
assistance enabled the king to attempt another chance «>f 
escaping by sea. M. Murat tJid not know that a M. 
Blan , the son of a lajided proprietor, felt an in- 
terest in his majesty's misfortunes, and had several 
times said that if he knew where to find the king, he 
would do everything in his power, to the risk of his 
oi^n life, to save him. This young man was bold and 
csiterprising ; he had been an oflicer in a regiment of 
hussars. This the king told to M. Murat, and desired 

lum to go and see him. Two days after, Mi Blan 

oanie to the king and assured liim of his ztal ; and from 
that moment he made every effort in his power to get 
him out of France. The necessary preparations re- 
quired five or six days; and every day added to the 
dlSiculties of the king's situation. By constantly tra- 
veiling up and down these rocky mountains he was 
overcome with faligue. To add to his misfortunes, one 
evening that he was coming down the hills to go, as 
usual, to the gardener's, he heard several persons coming 
along the same path as the one he was in. To avoid 
them he had merely time enough to run into a vineyard, 
and conceal himself in a ditch. As the persons pafised 
very near him, and spoke loudly, he heard them say 
very distinctly — " We know that this Murat i» still in 
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tlie neigbbourhnatl ; if wc can catch liim, veil take his 
head to the comimndaat. ' The kinfr afterwards coa^ 
fcMTcl that he thought lie was going to be assaseioat^d ; 
for what could be do alone, wiih bis two pistola, againat 
fifteen men, who were all armed ? He seid, liowever, 
thai be was determined, if attacked, tw sell his -^a 
denrjy, and to kill tlie fii'st who came on. Sonie Hay* 

nf^erwardc, M. Bian came tn tell him that he bad 

found three men as determined as him.'relf la Bavoias 
majesty, or to perish in the attempt; that one ot theoi 
was a captain of a frigate, hut that he Iind not eng/agci 
any sailors, as he was afraid of their fidelity, particularly 
at a period when people's minds were in such on tftb- 
nettled slate ; that tliey would make every effort in tiKOr 
]K)wcr to reach Corsica, which was only eighty ntila 
disitant, and that the captain would be respfmsiUe fiw 
the safe management of the host, provided lie ware 
aided by his companions. The kinjj saiv no ath^ 
chance of escape, and accepted the propoRal ; tlteHeW 
evening he gave the kind gardener's wife a hundif>ed 
Napoleons, and assured her that, in other cireumstaneec, 
he would never allow her to want for any thing. He 
left rlaisance, and went to the spot pointed out hyM. 

Illan , where he found the gentlemen readyywaj 

roBolvcd to risk every danger; he entered into tbeboal, 
and they set sail in pretty fair weather. They mne 
about thirty miles from the shore \shen daylighl trp- 
peared ; the wind remained favourable for a part of the 
day, hut changed in the afternoon, and soon becanK 
direct ahead of them, and blew with such violence that 
the sea became very rough. The captain could not 
■teer the boat ; black clouds covered the sky, aod seat 
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' liidied over the boat, and extinguished the IJglil iti the 
binnacle ; the sail was low, the boat had no deck, and 
they were forced to throw the water out, though it coa- 
stantlj returned upon them. In this situation they 
anxiously waited for the approach of daylight, when ih^; 
king per(»iivcd a vessel coming in their direction, and 
ordered them to get up to her, and to aak leave to go on 
board, as they were in danger of being lost. When 
they came near the vessel they asked the captain to take 
them in, as they were in danger of being drowned. In- 
stead of giving them an answer, the captain turned hij 
helm, 80 as to run down the king's boat. The naval 
ofRcer fortunately saw liis intentioa, and changed ihe 
direction of bis boat also, which saved them all from the 
effi^cts of the captain's diabolical design. The vessel 
sailed away from them, and they were left exposed to 
the mercy of the waves. Some time after they per- 
ceived the post-office packet, that runs from Toulon to 
Uastia. The danger they were in induced the naval 
officer to ask the captain to throw them a rope, and to 
tow their little boat ; but as it became more leaky every 
moment, tlie king requested the captain to lake them on 
board, where they had scarcely arrived when a large 
wave dasbed over the boat, and it disappeared. 

Towards evening the vessel entered the harbour of 
Bastia, ^d some persons having learned that his ma- 
jesty was on l»oard, they came in a litlle boat, and 
brought him ashore. Tiie king went to an iun with his 
followers, and sent to the senator Casn fiianca to inform 
him of his arrival, and to request to see him. But the 
senator was afraid of bringing himself into danger, and 
did not come; but he sent the king word not to remain 
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at Baatia, for the report of his arriral was already spread, 
and he nii^ht be arrested by the people; that he ad- 
vised htm to (^ to the village of Vesrovato, six le»gaei 
from Bustia, where he would Und uns of his offieer.s, 
General Franceschctti, who was the son-in-law of om 
of the magistrates. An individual sent the king .a 
horse and guide to take him tu Vescovato, whece h^^^ 
received with all the respect due to his ntok andii^rf^ 
forluncs. ,,'-,, 

During bis ntay at this place, the king received no 
news from France ; but he got some from the islapd »f 
£lba and fi-om Naples, from persons on whose fidelity 
he could rely with safety. These persons informed hiip 
that his return was ardently desired, and that he had 
only to appear to engage all the kingdom to take, up 
arms in hi* cause. More presKing entreaties were made 
from day to day. The king mentioned the subject to 
General Franccsciietti, who showed him a great deal of 
attachment. He urged liis majesty to take adyanta^ 
of this favourable opportunity ; and, to show his zeal, 
he bt^an to procure some hundreds of soldiers for ^he 
king's service ; four vessels were chartered at Pastia^ to 
take him and his soldiers wherevei' he wished to go. ^he 
king required money for these purposes, and to procure 
it he pledged to Gregori diamonds for the vatpe of 
1270,000 francs, and to a person, named Paoli, soEoe 
other diamonds for 90,000 franrs more. Out of afi bU 
diamonds, be had only twenty- two small ones reniainixig- 
His majesty succeeded in collecting between four ,and 
live hundred men at Vescovato. When the commancla^t 
of Bastia was informed tliat the king was purchaelo^ 
«rms and ammunition, and that his own soldiers wer^. de- 
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s^ng'tO him, he made the vessels be seized in the 
harboar, and sent an officer and twenty gens d'armes to 
tell the king to come and reside at Baeiia ; these mea- 
Bures made him leave Vescovato, aa he did not wisW to 
oppose force to force, which at that moment might have 
exetted a revolt. 

The principal inhahitants of the island, even the most 
royalist, came to the king to offer him the sovereignly 
of the country. He thanked them Jor sucli a generoiw 
offer, and such a strong proof of confidence ia Lim, but 
he determined to leave the island immediately. He 
marched with his troops, which were about two hundred 
in number (aa he had discharged the rest) through the 
mountains to the town of Ajaccio, wliere he was received 
with enthusiasm by the inhabitants. The commandant 
shut himself up in the fort, where he was not disturbed 
by the king. During his stay at Ajaccio, his majesty 
bought five email vessels that might be able to carry 
hundred men, and ordered everything to be ready 
saihng on the 28ih of September, 1815. 

On the day he was to set sail, M. Maceroni arrived 
with a passport for Austria, signed by the allied powers, 
with permission to remain in the country where the 
queen and his children already were. He determined 
on sailing tlte same evening at twelve o'clock, to go to the 
kingdom of Naples, not to conquer a kingdom, but to 
shut himself up in a fort, and enable him to treat for the 

iture subsistence of himself and family, as he had no 
ipCTty. They had left Naples with only 1,500,000 

ines. When the vessels were weighing anchor, the 
commandant fired two cannon balls at them to case his 
conscience. Ctptain Barbara, who was in the king's 
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he gave the command of the expwlition, On,tlie Snd 
■if October the whid became contrary ; the Jtiqg or^^^nfd 
thft vessels to lie to at Caprera, and landed the troojjs. 
Thoy Bet sail again on the 3d. Captaia Barbera t^lfi 
the master of every vessel what rome he was to follow, 
gave them their signals, and the instructions tliey %ere 
10 follow in case of being separated hy a gale. On tne 
5lh the wind was again a-head ; they endeavoured to 
gain the coast of Calabria, which was seen oppo^le 
Slromboii ; the wind became violent, and the sea rough, 
and in a short time all the vessels were scattered, expept 
i small felucca that kept up with the king's vessel. Tlus 
felucca was manned by twenty sailors, destined lo save 
the king in case of accident; but they did quite,.tae 
reverse. The weather was boisterous during the nighti 
on the 5ib the ting ordered the captain to sail along the 
coast, and attempt lo collect the scattered squadron ; baf. 
it was all in vahi ; only one vessel came up, commanded 
by an officer nameil Couian, who had forty excellent 
soldiers with bini, who had served in the king's guards al 
Naples. _ '_'_ 

His majesty then became very pensive ; aii officer was 
sent on shore to give an anwer to the custom-house 
' officers, who had sent to know what the three vessels 
were, what they -were waiting for, and had even threat- 
ened lo tiro in case they remained on the coast. The 
•king then made the anchor be weighed, and sailed on 
'slovvly, still hoping to see the other vess^ come up, but 
.the officer who was sent on §hore was obliged to be leEt 
behind. On the 7tli of October, two officers, who were 
tin M. Courau'a vessel, vent on board the king's, and 
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when asked the cause of their removal, they rephed that 
^lliey wished to be near bis majesty. But as the other 
jVessel did not sail so fast as the king's, the latter was 
rfiriged to take it in tow. At eight o'dock all sails 
Vere spread ; at twelve it was perceived Couran had cut 
his cable and disappeared. Being thus abandoned, the 
^igg**'^ up his intended expedition, put his proclAiua- 
tions into a bag with a large stone in it, threw it into tiie 
aea, and resolved to go to Trieste with the passptirt he 
iiad. 

Kut as the vessel had been much injured by the 
•weather, and was out of provlsioas and water, the king 
told Captain Barbara that another vessel would be ne- 
cessary to sail through tlic Adriatic, and that supplies 
must be laid in. Barbara said that he could easily g^I 
at Fezzo, a neighbouring port, whatever was wanted, for 
he had an old acquaintance in llie town, who would even 
give him money if he wanted it. The king then ordered 
him to get to I'izzo. 

When they reaeheti this port on the 8th, Barbara 
asked the king for bis passport. His majesty told him 
that he did not wish to give it, because it would cause 
iiim to be known and detained, and that he would not 
give it at all. " Talte," said the king, " the ship's 
papers, charter a vessel as if for yourself, and come for 
me here ; I shall go from the one into the other without 
landing at all." 

Barbaia positively refused to do what the king told 
hihi ; his majesty then became exceedingly angry, and 
said to him " that his conduct was abominable, and that 
since he was so unfortunate, he would land himself, if he 
should perish in the attempt^ rather than sufTer such 
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thhi^ any longer/' All tbcMe who wefe witfa fciiit 
urged bim Bot to land, but their renoiiBtrafices-weDf 
unavAiling. When thej saw hhn r«ady td goWefaibre) 
every one endeavoured to shew hU zeal'by loAriDg'te 
iKoompany him. He attempted to diasuade tbctti^ ^joii 
Mi^n told tbem that if he wished to conquer bia^kiBgi- 
dom, it would not be by force of arms^' but rather bjrtU 
'Sentiments that ought to animate a whole peofde.:u:Ai 
the mottient of landing, he said to Barlnra^ wha re- 
mained on board : " Move a little mcwpe to the r^^ 
with your two vessels ; if you perceive any :ccmuaaotion, 
or hcfar firings come immediately with the:feluopa apd 
take me on board." The icing landed with-abdiH thirty 
persons, ofiicers, soldiers, and servants. It was'a Sun- 
day ; all the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
were collected in the grand square and on the port; 
some sailors recognized the king, and shouted FtiMt 
Gioackinof When he was moving on towards 'the 
town, which is on the hill, the surgeon of the port <same 
land presented his respects ; he went up with * him $» bx 
as the grand square, where there was a guard-lxNSoe. 
The Serjeant recognized the king, and put them under 
arms. He told the serjeant to follow him with bis men. 
The king then took the road to Monte Leone; biitrhad 
scarcely left the town before his progress was striped 
by a band of peasants, who fired on him by order *6f 
one Trenta Capelli, a captain of gendarmerie. Ai5 the 
road was hollow, and the king was nearly surrounded, 
General Franceschetti rushed on the captain, put a 
pistol to his breast, and told him that if he did not cwrder 
the firing to cease he would kill him. The general 
adopted this means to give the king time to giain the 
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NhorG and to get cm board ; hut aUa ! (he oowanlly 
scoundrels who bad remained with il>e boat bad cleared 
off from the shore, as fasi as iheir oars could c-urylbeni, 
the inoaient they beard the firing. The liiog undec- 
■tond the general's iotentioo, and reached the shore at 
tbe very spot he had ttrfd Barbara to be reaciy. AVhen 
be arriveri, he saw be was again abandoDed. The n hole 
poputatioi) rushed on him ; seyen persons who deftdided 
btiu were wounded, and Captain Femice was killuil. 
Hence (he king aod his suite were taken prisooers ; they 
wore sent tu Chateau Fort, where the king was per- 
Kjoally insulted by the same captain of genadannes, who 
^Borcbed him, and took away his papers, alung uith the 
wenty diamonds he Iiad remaioii^. The wliolc were 
t to ?{aple». There was among them, unfortunately, 
e of the proclamations, which an ofScer had unimen- 
ibnally kept. The goveruor of Calabria, General Nuu- 
innte, arrived at Monte Leone on the 8th, at night, dis- 
byed to the king the regret he fcU at seeing him in sijcli 
ftutuation, and proiaiBed to do everyibing in Itia power 
Biameliorate the bard&hip of hU lot. A person, Danied 
SsBcancesco Dalcala, agent of the Due de llrdantado's 
iproperty, was not afraid of compromising himself, but 
Ikcame (o the king to ofltir his services. He sent his ma- 
lijeaty linen, clothes, a bed, and provisions, and supplied 
',. his suite with all the comforts in bis power. 
.r' On the 9th, General Nunziiuite made the king be re- 
moved to a private room, where he was treated respect- 
fully by him and the oSicers on guard. On the lOtb, 
lltii, and 12th, the king urgpd the general to put him 
I'la4>n board a vessel under the English flag, though in 
Ferdinand's service, under the pretext of being vcr>- ill 
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in the chamber he inlmbited. The king Hattered him- 
keir.tliat under the English flag he would hare been' Wrfe 
from insult. The general replied, tliut if he did :6oi 
receive aoy order next day, he would take uptmhiinself 
lo put his majesty on board a vessel. An havte a.Mr 
dinner, the general came again to the king, who itisttintry 
>aw that he was sad, and asked him the cause ;"tKe 
general replied, thai he had just received orders Ijy ibe 

telf^raph to tend his Majesty , but that the wfiatiier 

lidd prevented any thing more being seen. 'ITielSi^ 
said, " It is doubtless to send me to the dtadrf isf Wlil^ 
sina," But the general said he knew not wliat it'wiB, 
and that he must wait till the next day. Previbuii'^ 
this, the king had written often to Naples to tlie EngRfifi 
and Austrian ambassadors, but it is not known whether 
or not the letters reached them. He had aiso clajmed 
the protection of the consuls living at Pizzo ; butHfe 
found none but the English vice-consul, whowoaltldb 
nothing in the business. On the 13th, in the mortau^, 
Generals Francestchetti and Natali, who lodged with'lfit 
king, were separated from him under the pretext of fejt- 
amining tliem. A courier had come during the nt^Ht 
with orders to try the king by a military conimissioiij 'sMl 
that their sentence should be put in execution, in a rpist- 
ter of an hour afterwards. After the generals wettfW- 
moved from the king, his valet de chambte, Arafai^d', 
who was the only person now remaining with him, "^i^ 
also sepRrated from him. Before he left the king, he 
informed him that some order must have arrived, for he 
had heard them moving about all night, and he would 
not leave his majesty. He called in the officers, to ask 
them why they wished to take liis valet from him. They 
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f ^ipiid the same thing as they had said about i)ie geae- 

ly.f It is aaid that the kiug would not appear before this 
I ,^t of court. About three o'clock he asked for dinner. 
I ^ioup was placed before him, and a pigeon, with the 
i Jip"^3 taken out, and his bread was cut in small pieces. 

^I The king then said, " That is a proof that I am to die." 
I J^p was watched by four officers. At four o'clock the 
I jifjitpesses and judges retired, after condemning the king 
I J9' death. His majesty asked to see the generals and 
7 _^s valet before his death, but his request was refused. 
I ^e asked for pen and ink, to send his last farewell to 
,(he queen and his children ; he cut ofi" a lock of Ids hair, 
I .ftpd desired the president of the coiirt to transmit to the 
[ ig^een, the letter, the hair, and the seal of his watch, on 
I ^hich was engraved the queen's porTrait. The king 
I JlPP^ '^ "" *''s breast till the moment of his death ; lie 
left his watch to his valet de chambre, Armand. He 
refused to have his eyes bound, and to have a chair that 
was offered him ; he told the officer, " that he ha<l 
ffforc than once faced death, and that he feared it not ;" 
I ^ then told tlie soldiers not to miss him; and expired, 
I .^ter obtaining a promise that none of those who ac- 
companied him should be troubled. Such was the 
melancholy end of Joachim Napoleon, King of the Two 
Sicilies. 
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